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Among the class of person whose convictions ultimately form the 
popular opinion upon such matters, a feeling has of late years 
been gaining ground that Milton’s reputation. as a poet has been 
relatively higher than is justified by his works. Mr Ruskin’s 
boldly declared preference of “ Cary’ s Dante” before “ Milton’s 

Paradise Lost,” did not fill people with the astonishment, wrath, 
or ridicule, with which it would have been once received. Not, 
indeed, that recent criticism has discovered unsuspected faults in 
Milton, besides those which were exposed in Dr Johnson’s famous 
critique, and most of which it will always be more easy to deny 
than to disprove. Milton’s reputation, absolutely, stands as high 
as ever, or higher; and, if it seems to have sunk, it is only that 
our modern views of nature and of its relation to art have opened 
our eyes to unsuspected excellence in a different crder. It is 
felt that the first quality in Milton is only the second in Hamlet 

and the Divine Comedy. This quality is language of extraordi- 
hary expressiveness and magnificence, apart from anything ex- 
traordinary in the matter. It must be confessed that, in Milton’s 

poetry, we are far less interested by what he says, than by his 
manner of saying it. Whenever his wonderful march of noble 
words flags—as it very often does—the chief charm of his poetry 
is gone ; “hence there never was another poet of Milton’s rank 
whose poetry could so ill bear the test of translation. Transla- 
tions of Paradise Lost, literal or otherwise, are absolutely unread- 
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282 Masson’s Milton and his Times. 
able, but the poorest rendering of Shakespeare, Homer, or Dante, 
provided it is tolerably faithful to the bare meaning of the origi- 
nal, preserves the original interest in its most vital elements, 
Language, however, in the hands of Milton, is such a power as 
no other English poet has ever attained to render it. The higher 
the poetical culture of the reader, the greater must be his astonish- 
ment at the superhuman pitch of the “style” steadily maintained 
through the first two Books of “ Paradise Lost.” There is no 
comparing this part of Milton’s poem with the work of any other 
English poet in this respect. Shakespeare’s language is simply 
the very best clothing of his thoughts and facts, with a view to 
making them pass for exactly their intrinsic value, and no more; 
but Milton’s is a comparatively independent power, and is meri- 
torious rather as a running commentary of lofty music than as 
the simply and absolutely veracious expression of “ thoughts that 
voluntary move harmonious numbers.” Language, in reaching 
such a height, becomes itself a substantive quality, and the ab- 
sence of the translateable element, which stands first in all other 
great poetry, is scarcely felt as a comparative defect. Who, in 
hearing sung the airs of a great musical composer, thinks much 
about the words? The musical exposition of the words is every- 
thing. Read with our common colloquial tones and emphases, 
they may be nothing, or even absurd; but spoken by Mozart or 
Mendelsohn, they are like the songs of the morning-stars. Dr 
Johnson says of “ Lycidas,” that “it is not to be considered as 
the effusion of real passion; for passion runs not after remote 
allusions and obscure opinions. Passion plucks no berries from 
the myrtle and ivy, nor calls upon Arethuse and Mincius, nor 
tells of ‘ Satyrs and Fauns with cloven heel.” Not having an 
ear capable of the ravishing melody of this poem, of which the 
Doctor further says, that “the diction is harsh, the rhymes un- 
certain, and the numbers unpleasing,” he, upon these premises, 
rightly concludes that the piece is good for nothing: “ In this 
poem there is no nature, for there is no truth; there is no art, 
for there is nothing new.” Ile altogether misses, with the music, 
the grace beyond nature, the truth beyond words, and the be- 
witching art and novelty, which a delicate ear will detect in 
every syllable of this elegy. 

Milton’s strength therefore, lay, not in the ability to rise, like 
Dante, to the height of “great arguments,” but in that of so 
uttering matters of no very great moral, intellectual, or passionate 
depth, that they should have all the poetical effect of such argu- 
ments. If, as the poet professes, his chief object was “ to justify 
the ways of God to men,” it must be confessed he has done it 
very ill. No reader, who required new light upon that subject, 
would find it in “ Paradise Lost,” and far less in “ Paradise Re- 
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gained.” From a religious point of view, these works are inferior, 
even poetically speaking, to the “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” Com- 
pared with Bunyan’s passionate expression of spiritual truth in 
poetical allegory, Milton’s is superficial, cold, and pagan ; and in 
the power of pursuing the idea of humanity beyond the limits of 
mortality, and bringing hell and heaven home, as it were, to the 
business and bosoms of men, the English poet will not bear a 
moment’s comparison with the Florentine. Dante’s Vision has 
a strict physiological truth, which endows it with the terrors and 
graces of an all-important reality. In order to be sublime, he 
does not put masts for spears into the hands of his fiends, or 
describe one of them as covering “ many a rood” of the sulphur- 
ous lake ; nor does he owe any of his striking effects to the con- 
version of an army of giants into an army of pigmies, in order to 
meet an architectural necessity. In the alternate conversion of 
the man into the serpent, and of the serpent into the man, in 
the “Inferno,” we are affected, not with an empty wonder, but, 
on the contrary, with a sense of terrific verisimilitude. Nor is 
it a mere “allegory” of the aptness of the mind contemplating 
to change into the thing contemplated, but the representation of 
a fact possible and “ probable to thinking,” granted a state of 
things in which mind and body are more mutually influential 
than in our present condition. With the “Paradiso” it is the 
same. The smile of Beatrice is an actual phenomenon, which 
must remain for ever in the heart of every reader of Dante, as 
one of the brightest points of his experience—so astonishing is that 
poet’s power of bringing before mortal eyes “the lights that 
never were on sea or land.” 

Milton’s prose works confirm our view of what constituted the 
main element of the poet’s power. They are, for the most part, 
nothing if not oratorical. Few persons know more of Milton’s 
prose than the Speech for the Liberty of Unlicensed Printing, the 
opening of which is one of the grandest passages ever penned 
“in prose or rhyme.” This short piece, however, gives a very 
inadequate notion of these works in general. There is no other 
such strain of oratory to be found among them. On the other 
hand, there is so great a preponderance of passion over reason, 
that their comparative oblivion is not to be wondered at. It is a 
notable fact, that Milton’s works on Divorce, did not, as far as we 
remember, afford a single illustration to the great debate on the 
occasion of the recent Act; and we may affirm, from our own 
acquaintance with these writings—which we have read through 
—that the Debate in question lost little by honourable members’ 
probable ignorance of them. 

Milton’s distinguishing quality as a writer being, thus, one of 
which the imitation was impossible, and the attempt to imitate 




















284 Masson’s Milton and his Times. 
servile, it follows necessarily that his works influenced cotem- 
porary and succeeding literature and thought to a degree that 
must seem disproportionately small to those who have not con- 
sidered the reason of such limitations. 

These observations lead us naturally to the statement of the 
most serious fault we have to find with Mr Masson’s book—a 
fault which we state at the outset, because we wish to have the 
less grateful part of our duty over and done with at once, and 
the way clear for a hearty appreciation of the merits of a really 
remarkable work. Mr Masson, then, appears to us to have 
attempted an impossibility when he undertook to write “ The 
Life of John Milton in connection with the Political, Ecclesiasti- 
cal, and Literary History of his Time.” ‘There are plenty of 
precedents for a combination of biography and history, but where 
these precedents have been successful, it has been always and 
inevitably in the case of some individual—a king or a minister 
usually—whose life has been far more vitally and importantly 
connected with the events of his time, and influential upon its 
character, than Milton’s was. Mr Masson’s own statement of 
the aim and method of his work runs thus :— 





‘“‘ No portion of our national history has received more abundant or 
more admirable elucidation than those sixty-six years (1608-1674); 
but, perhaps, in traversing it again in that mood and with that special 
bent of inquiry which may be natural where the Biography of Milton 
is the primary interest, some facts may be seen in a new light, and, 
at all events, certain orders of facts lying by the sides of the main 
track may come into notice. As the great poet of the age, Milton 
may, obviously enough, be taken as the representative of its literary 
efforts and capabilities ; and the general history of its literature may, 
therefore, be narrated in connection with his life. But, even in the 
political and ecclesiastical departments, Milton was not standing aloof. 
He was not the man of action of the party with which he was asso- 
ciated; and the actual and achieved deeds of that party, whether in war 
or in council, are not the property of his life; but he was as nearly as 
any private man in his time, the thinker and idealist of the party—now 
the expositor and champion of their views, now their instructor and in 
advance of them; and, hence, without encroaching too much on common 
ground, there are incidents and tendencies of the great Puritan Revo- 
lution which illustrate his life especially, and seek illustration from it.” 


The feasibility of the combination of biography with history 
thus proposed, would have been much greater had Mr Masson 
limited his work to moderate dimensions. But the book—of which 
the first volume of the three contains nearly eight hundred large 
octavo pages—constitutes, in fact, a very full and elaborate 
history of religion, politics, and literature, and a most minute and 
laborious biography of Milton, which, as far as it goes in the in- 
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stalment before us, rather tends to surprise us with the statuesque 
isolation of the great poet, than to justify Mr Masson in his 
adoption of this method of relating, “in connection,” the history 
and the biography which were, in reality, so little connected. 
No doubt, in the subsequent portions of the work, this effect of 
almost absolute separation between the two elements will disap- 
pear, but Mr Masson’s own admission, that Milton was not the 
man of action of his party, and that his claim to have its history 
made part and parcel of his “life” is only his “ not standing 
aloof” from political and ecclesiastical affairs, is surely enough of 
itself to assure us that he cannot succeed in giving a history, 
almost as extensive as Lord Macaulay’s or Mr Froude’s, any 
very substantial and sustained connection with the poet’s bio- 
graphy. Mr Masson’s work is, in fact, two works, which, should 
he ever feel so disposed, he may sever, and publish apart, with 
scarcely any difficulties of re-arrangement or recomposition. We 
repeat, that this artistic defect was inherent inevitably inthe method 
adopted ; the want of fusion, so far from being the result of im- 
perfect authorship, is made conspicuous by the writer’s integrity, 
which has refused to represent a connection which did not exist. 

Having thus stated our decided objection to the form of Mr 
Masson’s work, we proceed to speak of those qualities which appear 
to us to render it, nevertheless, a production which is sure to 
secure wide and respectful attention, and a sound reputation. The 
style of the writing is, upon the whole, excellent. It is not quite 
even, but its unevennesses are not slovenly, but deliberate, though 
some readers—probably not the majority—might wish them 
away. The simple and lucid prose, of which the bulk of the book 
consists, now and then breaks out into something totally, and, as 
it strikes us, oddly and incongruously different. These excep- 
tional passages are often skilfully written; indeed, they are 
clearly the author’s most cared-for passages; but they appeal, by 
their expressly picturesque elaborations and semi-lyrical move- 
ment, to a class of feelings removed from those with which one 
is likely to peruse the surrounding portions of the narrative. 
Those readers whom Mr Masson would probably think it best 
worth while to please, will scarcely require the course of their 
perusal to be refreshed and enlivened by such interruptions. 

The chief merit of the work depends, however, upon the great 
amount of labour and intelligence which has been expended in 
rendering it as complete as possible in point of information. The 
“ Life of Milton” is here written once for all. The materials— 
whatever defect we may find in the form in which they are placed 
before us—are probably exhausted, and everything that could in 
any way illustrate the subject, is brought into contribution, with an 
industry which, if it errs, does so on the safe side ofexcess, We are 
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often reminded in this volume of the combined ingenuity and labo- 
riousness which, in Mr Masson’s “ Essay on Chatterton,” gave us, 
from the meteorological register of the  Gentleman’s Magazine,” 
if we remember rightly, the very weather of the day on which the 
young poet made a certain journey on the outside of a coach. 
This method is, indeed, the pre-Raphaelitism of biography, and has 
probably never been carried out to a greater extent than in the 

resent work. Not only is everything immediately related to 
Milton’s life and pedigree investigated with the minutest care, 
but we have also the lives and pedigrees of all the people Milton 
ever knew, and even of those with whom there seems to have 
been a remote likelihood of his having been acquainted. The 
few trifling facts which have remained on record relating to 
Milton during his University course, are accompanied by an ex- 
tremely full, and, in some respects, interesting account of the 
University during that time. The laborious biographer has 
obtained access to the college books and registers, and has given 
every detail which could chance to add, in any conceivable way, 
to our knowlege of the poet’s “surroundings.” We have cata- 
logues and descriptions of all the students who entered Milton's 
college (Christ’s); full accounts of the heads and principal fellows 
of all the colleges; a minute history of every event occurring in, 
or in connection with, the University in which the poet could be 
supposed to have felt interested. Joseph Meade’s “casual rela- 
tion to Milton as one of the Senior Fellows of Christ’s College,” 
while the poet was an undergraduate, obtains for him more than 
a niche—a chapel—in this vast temple raised to the fame of the 
author of “ Paradise Lost.” And so forth. 

There was, indeed, no reasonable medium between executing 
the “ Life of Milton” in some such manner as this, and making 
very short work of it indeed. Milton’s biography in itself, during 
the thirty-two years over which this volume extends, is without 
incident, and his character without passion or fault. He stands, 
amidst all the variety of person and events described in the work 
before us, like a Roman statue, with little other interest or charac- 
ter besides its pride and severity. We have, indeed, a good many 
Latin letters and college speeches, etc., but nature, in each case 
alike, is overlaid and quenched by a cold and elaborate classicism. 
We scarcely ever get a sight of the man himself, and when we 
do, he makes such absolute claims on our good opinion, and 
cares so little for it, that we are not attracted. From the mighty 
cable which Mr Masson has woven about the thin thread of the 
poet’s actual life, let us draw out, as well as we can, the latter. 

John Milton, born in Bread Street, London, Dec. 9, 1608, 
derived his pedigree from “ the Oxfordshire Miltons.” Beyond 
this bare fact, nothing is certainly known of his genealogy. Al. 
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though Mr Masson has devoted much space and more labour to 
the investigation and discussion of the subject, he has arrived 
at nothing beyond a probability as to who was the poet’s grand- 
father. His father was a man of regular education, and of 
high principles, and solid character. He had, in his youth, ab- 
jured the Catholic for the Protestant faith, at the cost of very 
great sacrifice of personal feelings and advantages. He was a fine 
musician ; and by his profession a “scrivener,” a business which 
was “ very much that of a modern attorney, or of an attorney in 
conjunction with a law-stationer.” He realised a “ plentiful 
estate” by his industry and integrity, so that he was well able, 
not only to keep his son Jolin, and to give him every advantage 
of education and foreign travel, long after the age at which most 
men are getting their living, but also to support, as it seems, his 
other son, Christopher, after his marriage. An important point 
is impressed upon us by Mr Masson, when he reminds us that 
“the future poet was not only a Londoner, like his predecessors 
Chaucer and Spenser, but a Londoner of the innermost circle— 
a child of the very heart of Cgckaigne. Bow Church stood at 
the back of the Spread Eagle”—the scrivener’s house—“ and so 
close that, had the famous bells fallen, they might have crushed 
the infant in his cradle.” If, as it has been plausibly said, every 
man of genius spends his life in teaching what he has learned before 
he was twenty years old, Milton’s early youth and manhood, thus 
passed exclusively between the city of London and Cambridge, 
with its poor surrounding country, is enough to account for the 
remarkable absence of vivid and accurate natural imagery from his 
poetry. Mr Masson’s description of Bread Street and its neigh- 
bourhood, in the scrivener’s time, is a piece of very genial and 
effective writing, and a most substantial help to a right conception 
of the poet’s early life. From eleven to sixteen years’ old, or there- 
abouts, Milton was a scholar of St Paul’s, under Dr Gill, a man of 
much literary taste as well as learning. All these and the preced- 
ing years are totally barren of any remaining detail of childish and 
boyish life. John seems, indeed, to have raised high hopes in his 
father’s mind by his early and steady application to study; but 
beyond this very dull fact of his having been “a good boy,” we 
know nothing of him individually. He was intended for the 
church from a very early age, and, with that intention, he 
entered Christ’s College, Cambridge, on the 12th of February, 
1624-5. His career at College is almost as devoid of personal 
details as his preceding youth. He is said, indeed, upon the 
authority of an MS. of Aubrey, to have been publicly whipped, 
in accordance with the college discipline of the time, in conse- 
quence of a quarrel with his tutor Chappell. But Mr Masson 
does his hero the good service of showing that the tradition 
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scarcely deserves the importance and credit given to it by Dr 
Johnson. The biographer makes full use, in this part of the 
“ Life,” of Milton’s Latin poems, letters, and academic exercises, 
and he gives spirited translations of most of them; but, as we 
have said, they contain extremely little of properly personal interest 
or value, unless, perhaps, we may regard it as curiously character- 
istic that the young poet should have vm such a style as the 
following, in describing to his friend Diodati, his pleasure on be- 
holding the London ladies in their customary promenades :— 





“ Very often here, as stars breathing forth mild flames, you may 
see troops of maidens passing by. Ah! how often have I seen the 
wonders of a worthy form, which might even repair the old age of 
Jove! Ah! how often have I seen eyes surpassing all gems and 
whatever lights revolve round either pole; and necks twice whiter 
than the arms of living Pelops, and than the way which flows tinged 
with pure nectar; and the exquisite grace of the forehead; and the 
trembling hair, which cheating Love spreads as his golden nets; and 
the inviting cheeks, compared with which hyacinthine purple is poor, 
and the very blush, Adonis, of thy own flower! Yield, ye so often 
praised heroic daughters of old, and whatever fair mistress fixed the 
fancy of wandering Jove! Yield, ye Persian girls, with the turbaned 
brows, and all that dwell in Susa and Memnonian Ninos, Ye, also, 
nymphs of Greece, bend low your honours,” etc. 





In none of Milton’s early writings do we get nearer to the 
man’s individual life than in the above passage. In his first 
year at college the child of his sister dies, and he writes the 
elegy “On the Death of a Fair Infant dying of a Cough ;” but 
those of our readers who may remember this little piece, will pro- 
bably agree with us in esteeming it far more fanciful, in the 
shallower sense of the word, than feeling. We cannot coincide 
in the high opinion of this piece implied by the biographer, when 
he exclaims “ Think of the youth of seventeen, who could so 
write, going back into the midst of the Bainbrigges, the Chap- 
pells, and the rest of them, to sit beneath them at table, and to 
be lectured by them in logic and in literature!” Sure we are 
that the poet himself could never have dreamt that he was 
wronged in being denied a premature place at the Fellows’ table, 
and an exemption from further academic discipline and doctrine, 
merely because he knew how to turn a copy of verses better than 
‘the Bainbrigges, the Chappells, and the rest of them.” 

From a Latin elegy, it appears that the poet experienced his 
first touch of love at the age of nineteen. The poem is highly 
characteristic of Milton’s mode of feeling, through the medium, 
as it were, of the classics. “Not yet,” he says, “O genial 
Amathusia, had I known thy laws, and my breast was free from 
the Paphian fire.” He had hitherto laughed at love. “The 
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Cyprian boy could not bear this,” and vows that the poet shall 
himself be a witness of what his right hand can do. “I was on 
the point of laughing at his threats, nor was I at all in fear of 
the boy. Anon I am taking my pleasure” in the promenades of 
the London ladies already referred to in the foregoing extract. 
“ A frequent crowd—in appearance, as it might seem, a crowd 
of goddesses—is going and coming splendidly along the middle 
of the ways ; and the growing day shines with twofold brightness.” 
One lady he sees pre-eminent above the rest. “Such as she 
would Venus wish herself to be seen by mortals.” This fair one, 
mischievous Cupid, remembering his threat, had thrown in my 
way.” Not far off was the sly god himself lurking, his many 
arrows and the great weight of his torch hanging from his back.” 
The poet goes on much in the style of the writer of a modern 
valentine, to relate how unaccustomed pains were felt in his 
heart. Meanwhile she who alone pleased me was snatched 
away from my eyes, never to return.” 

Never, before or since, was the first-love of a poet rendered so 
utterly uninteresting by his mode of relating it! It is likely 
enough, however, that this vapid verbiage is the record of a 
really important incident in Milton’s life. How much of the 
immortal description, by Adam, of the power of female beauty 
may have been a reminiscence of this the poet’s first vision of 
it! The vision does not seem to have left any serious heart- 
ache behind it, for, as Mr Masson writes, “in the letter to Gill, 
dated the 20th of the same month, when the recollection of the 
vanished fair one must have been still vivid, Milton says nothing 
of the incident, but is rough and rational enough.” 

In the year 1629, Milton took his B.A. degree, and signed the 
articles of subscription—an act which would not have been of 
much significance in the biographies of some men, but one of 
considerable note in the life of the poet, who was not a man to 
sign otherwise than ex animo. On or about Christmas-day of 
the same year, Milton being then twenty-one years old, he wrote 
the first poem that bore unequivocal promise of his future powers, 
namely, the ode “ On the Morning of Christ’s Nativity,” a piece 
which, though deformed by conceits entirely below the dignity 
of the subject, still deserves Mr Hallam’s commendation of it as 
probably the most beautiful ode in our language. Mr Masson 
attributes to about the same period the composition of the small 
pieces, “ Upon the Circumcision,” “On Time,” “At a Solemn 
Music,” and “ The Passion.” 

After taking his B.A. degree, Milton kept terms for three 
years more at Cambridge, and then became Master of Arts. 
These three years were passed without any recorded incident of 
interest, beyond his composition of a few comparatively trifling 
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pieces. On taking his M.A. degree, the poet once more sub- 
scribed the articles, and so declared his continued adherence to 
the royal supremacy and the Church of England liturgy and 
doctrines. At this point Mr Masson pauses to look back upon 
the seven years of the poet’s university life, and describes the 
Cambridge of those days in a chapter, which not only materially 
assists us in appreciating the nature of the influences to which 
the youth of Milton was subject, but also constitutes a de- 
scription of much independent interest. It is important that 
we should remember that “ the system of study at Cambridge in 
Milton’s time was very different from what itis at present. The 
avatar of mathematics had not begun. Newton was not born 
till ten years after Milton had left Cambridge, nor was there then, 
nor for thirty years afterwards, any public chair of mathematics in 
the university. Milton’s connection with Cambridge, therefore, 
belongs to the closing age of an older system of education. .. . 
That which reigned along with philology, or held that place of 
supremacy by the side of philology, which mathematics has 
since occupied, was ancient logic or dialectics.” 

Milton’s prose works would probably have been very different 
and far more valuable productions than they are, had his training 
been that of the approaching Baconian and mathematical era, in- 
stead of that of the expiring age of the scholastic logic. In this 
view, however, we probably differ from Mr Masson, who appears 
to,see no defect in anything his hero was or did. What was the 
poet’s own opinion of scholasticism we gather from Mr Masson’s 
welcome analyses of the hitherto unnoticed but biographically 
valuable, “ Prolusiones Oratoriz,” a series of college exercises in 
rhetoric. “I think,” says Milton, speaking of the scholastic 
philosophy, “there never can have been any place for these 
studies on Parnassus, unless perhaps some uncultivated nook at 
the foot of the hill, unlovely, rough, and horrid with brambles 
and thorns, overgrown with thistles and thick nettles, far re- 
moved from the dance and company of the goddesses, producing 
neither laurel nor flowers, and never reached by the sound of 
Apollo’s lyre.” And again, “ By these two things I perceive a 
country to be advanced and adorned—noble speaking and brave 
action ; and this litigious battling of discording opinions seems 
unable either to qualify for eloquence, or to instruct in prudence 
or incite to brave deeds.” 

Of these “Prolusiones,” the sixth, maintaining the thesis, 
“That sportive exercises on occasions are not inconsistent with 
the studies of philosophy,” is, as Mr Masson says, “ by far the 
most interesting of the essays autobiographically.” This piece, 
which Mr Masson translates almost at full, gives us valuable 
insight into the poet’s tastes and habits. His often-evinced 
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pleasure in the life of the metropolis, appears here strongly. He 
speaks of London as “ the head of cities, filled, even to repletion, 
with all delights,” and it seems that the severe moralist of 
“ Comus” could reckon language of extreme coarseness as among 
the allowable modes of mental relaxation. There are words 
which Mr Masson will only transcribe in Latin, and others which 
he does not venture to transfer to his pages at all. Some of the 
language of this Oration, “it is right that the reader should 
know, is about as nauseous and obscene as the resources of the 
Latin Dictionary could well enable one to be.” The poet, in this 
piece, acknowledges to the nick-name of “ The Lady,” which we 
know from Aubrey and Wood, was given to him at college. It 
seems that his beardless face and clear complexion were not the 
only reasons. “Is it,” he asks, “because I never was able to 
quaff huge tankards lustily, or because I never proved my man- 
hood in the same way as those debauched blackguards? I 
would they could as easily doff the ass as I can whatever of the 
woman is in me. But see how absurdly and unreflectingly they 
have upbraided me with that which I, on the best of grounds, 
will turn to my glory.” 

For what is coarse in this Prolusion, the occasion seems to 
have been the excuse. “Every year,” says Mr Masson, “ there 
were in the university revelries in which the Latin tongue was 
ransacked for terms of buffoonery and scurrility, and the classic 
mythology for its gross anecdotes.” It was at one of these car- 
nivals that the oration in question was delivered, and on such an 
occasion it would probably have been considered “ priggish” not 
to have been improper. We may mention, by the way, that Mr 
Masson does useful service in restoring to its original place in 
this “ Prolusion,” one of the minor poems, which is printed in 
the ordinary edition, with the heading, “ at a vacation exercise,” 
ete., but which has little meaning when unexplained by its prose 
context. 

As the translations from these unknown “ Prolusions” occupy 
a considerable space in Mr Masson’s work, it is right that we 
should enable our readers to judge for themselves, as far as they 
can from an extract, both of the substance of Milton’s writing, 
and of the style of Mr Masson’s rendering. Here is a passage, 
in praise of knowledge, which reminds us, by its grave enthu- 
siasm and noble language, of the “Advancement of Learning:”— 


** What a thing it is to have compassed the whole humour of heaven 
and its stars; all the motions and vicissitudes of the air, whether it 
terrifies untaught minds by the august sound of its thunders, or by 
the blazing hair of its comets, or whether it stiffens into snow or hail, 
or whether it descends soft and placid in rain and dew; then to have 
thoroughly learnt the alternating winds, and all the exhalations and 
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vapours which earth or sea give forth; thereafter to have become 
skilled in the secret forces of plants and metals, and understanding in 
the nature, and, if possible, the sensations of animals ; further, to have 
studied the exact structure and medicine of the human body, and, 
finally, the divine vis and vigour of the mind, and whether any know- 
ledge reaches us of what are called guardian spirits and genii and 
demons! There are other infinite things besides, a good part of 
which might be learned before I could have enumerated them all. So 
at length, my hearers, when once universal learning has finished its 
circle, the soul, not content with this darksome prison-house, will 
reach out far and wide till it shall have filled the world itself, and 
space beyond that, in the divine expatiation of its magnitude... and 
what additional pleasure it is to the mind to wing its way through 
all the histories and local sites of nations, and to turn to the account 
of prudence and of morals, the conditions and mutations of kingdoms, 
states, cities, and peoples! This is, my hearers, to be present as if 
alive in every age, and to be born as it were coeval with Time itself. 
I omit that, with which what else is then to be counted equivalent? 
To be the oracle of many nations; to have one’s house a kind of 
temple; to be such as kings and commonwealths invite to come to 
them, such as neighbours and foreigners flock to visit, such as to have 
even once seen shall be boasted of by others as something meritorious—- 
these are the rewards, these the fruits which learning both can and 
often does secure for her votaries.” 


Mr Masson, although he apparently over-rates the literary 
quality of some of these academic exercises, is quite right in 
affirming that they “possess a singular autobiographic value. 
They throw light upon much connected with Milton’s career at 
Cambridge; the extent and nature of his reading; his habits 
and tastes as a student; the relation in which he stood to the 
university system of his time, and to the new intellectual ten- 
dencies which were gradually affecting that system.” They also 
prove, “that Milton passed through two stages in his career at 
the university—a stage of decided unpopularity, and a subse- 
quent stage, in which his powers were recognised, and he was 
treated, as he himself states, with quite unusual respect by the 
authorities, and by all who knew him.” 

On reaching the period of Milton’s departure from the uni- 
versity, in his twenty-fourth year, Mr Masson pauses to make 
the inferences that are to be deduced as to his hero’s character, 
from the various data set forth in this biography. The chief 
fault we have to find with his estimate is, that, although he 
points out distinctly enough the moral and intellectual pride 
which so remarkably characterised the poet, he does not remark 
upon it asan evil. Such, nevertheless, it decidedly was, both 
in itself, and in its chilling and narrowing effect upon his feel- 
ings, his opinions, and his poetry. Mr Masson justly attaches 
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great importance, as an influence upon the mind and works of 
the poet, to his eminent adherence to that virtue of which he 
thus boasts in one of the noblest of his prose passages :— 


“ Where if I should tell ye what I learned, of chastity and love,— 
I mean that which is truly so, whose charming-cup is only virtue, 
which she bears in her hand to those who are worthy ;—the rest are 
cheated with a thick, intoxicating potion which a certain sorceress, 
the abuser of love’s name, carries about,—and how the first and chief- 
est office of love begins and ends in the soul, producing those happy 
twins of her divine generation, knowledge and virtue, with such 
abstracted sublimities as these, it might be worth your listening... 
Having had the doctrine of Holy Scriptures unfolding these chaste and 
high mysteries, with timeliest care infused, that ‘the body is for the 
Lord and the Lord for the body,’ thus also I argued it to myself— 
that, if unchastity in a woman, whom St Paul terms the glory of man, 
be such a scandal and dishonour, then certainly in man, who is both 
the image and glory of God, it must, though commonly not so thought, 
be much more deflowering and dishonourable.”—A pology for Smectym- 
nuus. 


Mr Masson, in quoting these words, very truly adds, “ Who- 
ever would understand Milton must take the substance of this 
passage along with him, whether he has cause to like it or not.” 
The above words of Milton possess, however, an importance far 
beyond their illustrative value. They are the first enunciation, 
in modern times, of one of the greatest truths which the world 
has yet to learn. If, as we may safely affirm, the reform of the 
world and of life must begin when life itself begins, then the first 
declaration of the true depth of the obligation in point is a docu- 
ment which is of eminent mark in the history of the human spirit. 

Mr Masson proceeds to point out Milton’s deficiency in the 
quality of humour ; but he scarcely seems to attach consequence 
enough to so immense a drawback. After poetry, humour is of 
the greatest importance to the poet. A certain amount of humour 
may be said to be necessary before a man can be a poet at all; 
for, unless he has the capacity of “ scenting the ridiculous from 
afar,” he will be constantly subject to the perpetration of awkward- 
nesses and absurdities quite destructive of poetic affect. Words- 
worth is almost ruined, as a poet, by the deficiency in question. 
How much of that gawkyness, with which we can scarcely help 
associating the otherwise noble idea of this poet, would have 
melted and vanished under a little of the genial warmth of a 
humorous perception ! 

Mr Masson scarcely lays enough emphasis upon another de- 
cidedly unpoetical quality in the character of Milton, namely, 
the habitual devotion of his thoughts to self-culture,—moral and 
intellectual,—in order to the development of that poetic power 
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to which, of all things, such a habit of mind is likely to be most 
injurious. One of Milton’s “ fixed ideas,” from his early youth, 
seems to have been the ambition to become a great poet, and, to 
all appearances, this ambition was the first motive, not only of 
his laborious fulfilment of what he somewhere calls a “ circular 
education”—.e., one inclusive of all kinds of knowledge—but 
also of his moral culture. The fact of this predominant ambi- 
tion and engrossing self-culture is, however, fully recognised by 
his biographer, in a passage which is a pleasing specimen of his 
manner of thinking and writing. “ As,” he writes, “it was 
Milton’s ambition to be, not merely a poeta but a vates, so, in his 
case, the regimen prescribed seems to have had the effect anti- 
cipated. One can easily see how it should be so. Is it not noted 
that men, trained too much in the social crowd, are apt, even if 
originally well endowed, to sink to a low and vulgar pitch of 
endeavour, to fly near the ground with gross wing themselves, 
and to regard all flight in others that leaves the ground very far 
beneath as madness, phantasy, and extravagance? Who so 
incredulous of heroism, who so impatient of ‘ high art’ as worldly 
wits? Who so contemptuous of any strain in any department 
that approaches what can be nicknamed ‘the romantic?’ It is 
he, on the other hand, who has kept his soul pure and aloof, that 
still finds a grander world of realities to move in beyond this 
world of sense. It is to the pale solitary, stretched by his cave 
in the desert or on the mountain, with his beechen bow] of simple 
water beside him, or meditating alone in his quiet watch-tower, 
that nature whispers her sublimer secrets, and that the lost know- 
ledge of things comes once more in visions and dreams.” 

As it may be proper to show what we meant when we charged 
Mr Masson’s style with certain vagaries and incongruities, we 
append the sentence which succeeds the above: “ Did we live as 
erst did Pythagoras, should there not begin again to resound in 
our ears, faint at first, but gradually more and more clear and loud, 
that famous sphere-music of his, to which the orbs do keep time 
and the young-eyed cherubs do inceasingly listen,” etc.? Surely 
these little bits of “ Carlylese” are out of place in a book mainly 
of good commonplace English, like the “ Life of Milton!” The 
expletive “do” and the figure of the “‘young-eyed cherubs” might 
well have been omitted, and “ worldly wits” cheated of a sneer. 

Milton went to the university, intending to enter the Church ; 
but before taking his final farewell of Cambridge, he had de- 
cided against this step. Since, however, in the very hour of 
that farewell, he had subscribed the Articles, it seems clear, that 
“ what he had in view, when he hesitated to become a clergy- 
man, was, in all probability, less the letter of the Articles to be 
subscribed, and of the oaths to be taken, than the general con- 
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dition of the Church at that particular time.” What this con- 
dition was, Mr Masson then proceeds to describe, in a very full 
and able exposition of the ecclesiastical reigns of Williams and 
Laud. We have no space for even the briefest analysis of this 
long chapter, but we must make room for a sketch of its hero, 
as Milton’s biographer has drawn him. Mr Masson’s view of 
the character and career of Laud is one of the best and most 
original passages in the book, and may be taken as a fair speci- 
men of the style, at once lively and solid, in which the greater 
portion of the work is written. The notice is thus concluded :— 
“ And so, what with one means of influence, what with another, 
Laud, in the year 1632, being then in the sixtieth year of his age, 
was the dominant spirit in the English Church, and one of the chiefs 
of the English State. One would fain think and speak with some 
respect of any man who has been beheaded ; much more of one who 
was beheaded for a cause to which he had conscientiously devoted his 
life, and which thousands of his countrymen, two centuries after his 
death, still adhere to, still expound, still uphold, albeit with the dif- 
ference, incalculable to themselves, of all that time has flung between. 
But it is impossible to like or admire Laud. The nearer we get to 
him, the more all soft illusion falls off, and the more distinctly we 
have before us the hard reality, as D’Ewes and others saw it, of a 
* little, low, red-faced man,” bustling by the side of that king of the 
narrow forehead and the melancholy Vandyke air, or pressing his 
notions with a raspy voice at the council-board, till Weston became 
peevish and Cottington wickedly solemn, or bowing his head in 
churches not very gracefully. When we examine what remains of 
his mind in writings, the estimate is not enhanced. The texture of 
his writing is hard, dry, and common; sufficiently clear as to the 
meaning, and with no insincerity or superfluity, but without sap, 
radiance, or force. Occasionally, when one of his fundamental topics is 
touched, a kind of dull heat arises, and one can see that the old man was 
in earnest. Of any thing like depth or comprehensiveness of intellect, 
there is no evidence; much less of what is understood by genius.” 
The High-Church cause, Mr Masson goes on to say, has had, 
since the time of Laud, and has now, much abler adherents. 
How was it, then, that he rose to his peculiar eminence, “ and 
that slowly, by degrees, and against opposition? How was it 
that his precise personality, and no other, worked its way up- 
wards,” and finally attained “ to the very top of all, and there 
fitted itself into the very socket where the joints of things met ?” 
It is not enough to say, Parvo regitur mundus intellectu. ‘ A 
small intellect, once in possession of government, may suffice for 
the official forms of it; and, with Laud’s laboriousness and 
tenacity of purpose, his power of maintaining his place of minis- 
ter, under such a master as Charles, needs be no mystery.” 
In the last stages of Laud’s ascent, he rose through Bucking- 
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ham and Charles, “ to both of whom surely his nature, without 
being great, may have recommended itself by adequate affinities. 
Still, that Laud impressed these men, when he did come in con- 
tact with them, and that, from his original position as a poor 
student in an Oxford college, he rose step by step to the point 
whete he could come in contact with them, are facts not expli- 
cable by the mere supposition of a series of external accidents.” 
Mr Masson acutely suggests, that “a nature does not always, or 
necessarily rise by greatness, or intrinsic superiority to the ele- 
ment about it, but may rise by peculiarity,” or, as our author 
adds, without quite so much lucidity in the image as we could 
desire, “ by proper capillary relation to the element about it.” 
Mr Masson refers to er Macaulay’s having spoken of Laud 
as an “ imbecile,” and “ a ridiculous old bigot,” without such 
decided dissent from these violent expressions as we could have 
wished, and as justice to British humanity, which permitted the 
“imbecile” to govern it so absolutely for a time, demanded. He 
adds, however, that Lord Macaulay “ seems to omit that pecu- 
liarity which gave Laud’s nature, whatever its measure by a 
modern standard, so much force and pungency among his con- 
temporaries. To have hold of the surrounding sensations of 
men, even by pain and irritation, is a kind of power; and 
Laud had that kind of power from the first. He affected 
strongly, if irritatingly, each successive part of the body politic 
in which he was lodged. . . . He was a man whose views, if 
few, were extraordinarily definite. . . . Early in life he had 
taken up certain propositions as to the proper theology of the 
Anglican Church, and had combined them with certain others 
as to the divine right of Prelacy, and the necessity and _possi- 
bility of uniformity in creed and worship. These very few defi- 
nite propositions, each answering to some tendency of society or 
of opinion at the time in England, he had tied and knotted 
round him as his sufficient doctrinal outfit. Wherever he went, 
he carried them with him and before him, acting upon them with 
a brisk and incessant perseverance, without regard to circum- 
stances, or even to established notions of what was fair, high- 
minded, and generous.” In addition to this grand secret of 
success, few and definite notions, with incessant perseverance in 
furthering them, and to that “ peculiarity,” which made his 
nature everywhere felt, though not agreeably, Mr Masson finds 
in Laud’s character “ a trembling basis of the fantastic and un- 
earthly.” This touch was certainly wanted to complete this fine 
picture ; for, with the exception of the most vulgar mammon- 
worship, there is no motive strong enough to inspire a life of 
“incessant perseverance” in anything, without the existence of 
some “ unearthly” basis. 
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After perusing Mr Masson’s exposition of the practical condi- 
tion of the English Establishment under the despotism of Laud, 
no reader will have any difficulty “in seeing why Milton 
changed his resolution of entering the Church of England,” 
although, up to this time, his theological views do not appear to 
have diverged from her doctrines. “ To the Church, as it was 
governed by Laud, and as it seemed likely to be governed by 
Laud or others for many years to come, it was impossible for 
. him honestly to belong!” although, as his biographer liberally 

admits, “ there were other pure and fine spirits of that day, who 
were positively attracted into the Church by that which repelled 
him from its doors.” 

For some time Milton seems to have been undecided as‘to his 
future course. He appears to have thought seriously of the law, 
but ended by obtaining his father’s consent to a continuation of 
his literary studies, without reference to any professional object, 
beyond that of general authorship. Writing nine years after- 
wards concerning his own position at this period of leaving col- 
lege, he says, “ It was found, that whether aught was imposed 
upon me by them that had the overlooking, or be taken to of 
my own choice, in English or any other tongue, prosing or vers- 
ing, but chiefly this latter, the style, by certain vital signs it had, 
was likely to live.” This confident judgment was founded 
almost entirely upon the pieces we have named in this sketch, 
the Ode and Hymn “ On the Morning of Christ’s Nativity,” 
being by very much his most important production up to this 
date (1632), at which none of the more famous minor poems, 
Comus, Lycidas, the Allegro or Penseroso, had been conceived. 
It seems, from the Latin poem, “ Ad Patrem,” that Milton’s 
decision in favour of a life of “ literary leisure,” was not taken 
without some opposition on the part of him by whose consent 
and help the young poet could alone be enabled to carry out 
these wishes, 

Ina “Survey of English Literature,” which approaches in bulk 
to an entire number of this Review, and during which Milton’s 
name is not once mentioned, his biographer describes, with much 
ability, “‘ the element on which he was determined to embark.” 
The criticism in this “ Survey” is generally good ; but, in par- 
ticular cases, justice is not done. Mr Masson appears to have 
taken the poetry of Spencer and Keats as the standards of poetic 
style, and seems to have little real sympathy with poetry that 
widely departs—as much of the best poetry in the language does 
—from these models. Crashawe and Herrick are very slightly, 
if not slightingly, treated ; and yet, in these writers, poetic per- 
ception and expression exist, within the somewhat limited field 
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of their operation, in a perfection scarcely paralleled in the writ- 
ings of any other English poets. Again, Mr Masson sees little 
in George Herbert beyond a poetic affection for Church for- 
malism ; and, in his disquisition on Habington’s “ Castara,” he 
gives that trashy poem a detailed consideration, which he has not 
awarded to poems of incomparably higher claims. Again, in 
quoting a poem, of which Mr Masson says, “ this, we believe, 
exhibits Doune at about his best,” he omits, if we remember 
rightly, the one really good passage in the piece (which never 
seemed to us to be one of Doune’s best), namely, the lines in 
which the poet says, that if the reader is not in more haste to 
arrive in heaven, because the lady, Mrs Elizabeth Drury, whose 
death is celebrated, is there before him,— 


* He doth not know 
That accidental joys in heaven do grow.” 


But, after making these and a few other such deductions from 
the value of this “Survey,” we willingly commend it as, upon 
the whole, a forcible and instructive piece of criticism. It is also 
one which has so much unity and sufficiency in itself, together 
with an extent so much greater than was necessary in a “ Life 
of Milton,” that it might well have stood as a separate treatise. 

Adopting the dynastic style, Mr Masson bids us remark that the 
year 1632—that of Milton’s resolve to devote himself to litera- 
ture—was “the thirteenth year of the laureateship of Ben 
Jonson.” This unwieldy wit is, of course, the central figure of 
Mr Masson’s picture of the literature of the time, and we do not 
remember to have read anywhere an account of him at once so 
genial and so judicious. 

On leaving Cambridge, Milton returned to his father’s house, 
and there spent what were probably the five happiest and most 
profitable years of his life. In his own words: “ At my father’s 
country residence, whither he had retired to pass his old age, I, 
with every advantage of leisure, spent a complete holiday in 
turning over the Greek and Latin writers; not but that some- 
times I exchanged the country for the town, either for the pur- 
pose of buying books, or for that of learning something new in 
mathematics or in music, in which sciences I then delighted. 
Having passed five years in this manner, after my mother’s death, 
I, being desirous of seeing foreign lands, especially Italy, went 
abroad.” —(De/fensio Secunda, quoted by Mr Masson.) This 
country residence was at Horton, near Colnbrook, Buckingham- 
shire. Mr Masson’s account of Horton is of great interest and 
value in reference to Milton’s poetry. It goes far to explain the 
limited reach of his descriptions of external nature. We have 
seen that he was born and bred a Cockney. During all those 
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years in which the perceptions of outward things come with a 
photographic acuteness, Milton was shut up in London, or sur- 
rounded by the dull fields about Cambridge, and now, when, in 
his twenty-fourth year, the poet went to reside in anything that 
deserved the name of “ country,” it was among scenery of the 
very quiet English sort, which Mr Masson thus pleasingly de- 
scribes from personal visitation :— 


“ Around the village, and indeed over the whole parish and the 
adjacent parts of this angle of Bucks, the land is of the kind so cha- 
racteristic of England—the rich, teeming, verdurous flats, charming 
by its appearance of plenty, and by the goodly show of wood along 
the fields and pastures, in the nooks where the houses nestle, and 
everywhere, in all directions, to the sky-bound verge of the landscape. 
The beech, which is nowhere finer than in some parts of the Chiltern 
Hundreds, is not so common in this part. One sees a good many 
ugly pollards among the streams; but there are elms, alders, poplars, 
and cedars; there is no lack of shrubbery and hedging; and in the 
spring, the orchards are all abloom with white and pink for miles 
round. What strikes one most, in walking about the neighbourhood, 
is the canal-like abundance and distribution of water. There are 
rivulets brimming through the meadows among rushes and water 
plants; and by the very sides of the ways, in lieu of ditches, there 
are slow runnels in which one can see the minnows swimming. Most 
of these streamlets and runnels are connected with the Colne, which 
river, having separated itself into several channels in a higher part of 
its course, near Uxbridge, continues for a good many miles to divide 
Bucks from Middlesex, by one or other of these channels, on their 
way tothe Thames. The chief branch of the river, after flowing 
through Colnbrook, to which it gives its name, passes close by Horton. 
It is a darkish stream, frequently, like its sister branches, flooding the 
lands along its course, which are accordingly kept in pasture. Close 
to Horton the Colne drives several mills. ‘There are excellent wheat- 
fields and bean-fields in the neighbourhood, but the greater propor- 
tion of the land is in grass; and in Milton’s time the proportion of 
meadow to land under plough must have been much greater. On the 
whole, without taking into account the vicinity of other scenes of 
beauty and interest—including nothing less than royal Windsor 
itself, the towers and battlements of which govern the whole land- 
scape—Horton was, and might still be, a most pleasant place of rural 
retirement, either after London or after Cambridge. One could lie 
under elm-trees on a lawn, or saunter in meadows by the side of a 
stream, or watch a mill-wheel going, from a rustic bridge, or walk 
along quiet roads well hedged, or deviate into paths leading by farm- 
yards and orchards, and through pastures for horses, cows, and sheep. 
The occupations of the place were wholly agricultural; nor, indeed, 
was there anything of the nature of manufactures at that time in the 
whole county of Buckingham.” 


The house of the Milton family at Horton is no longer in 
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existence, nor is even its exact site known. At this house, and 
during the first two years and a half of Milton’s residence in it, 
were composed the Sonnet to the Nightingale, the Allegro and 
Penseroso, Arcades, and Comus. These poems are successively 
examined by Mr Masson, as he says, “ not so much critically as 
biographically.” These “examinations” are decidedly the least 
valuable portion of Mr Masson’s work. The bulk of the poems, 
which every one who reads the “ Life of Milton” will probably 
know by heart, is transferred bodily to Mr Masson’s pages, 
accompanied by reflections which strike us as being often 
common-place and superfluous. The book would have been 
quite big enough without these long quotations and analyses, 
where analysis brings nothing to light. What instruction can 
Mr Masson suppose will be conveyed to the class of readers to 
whom he appeals by page after page of such matter as: “ In the 
Allegro the poet bids melancholy begone, and invokes mirth, or 
Euphrosyne, the daughter of Bacchus and Venus, or rather of 
Zephyr and Aurora. Let her come attended by Jest and Jollity, 
Sport and Laughter; let her come dancing and leading forth 
with her the mountain nymph Liberty.” Then follows a quota- 
tion of forty lines, which we all know as well as the multiplication 
table. After that comes a piece of paraphrase as above, and 
then another quotation. And so on. Mixed, however, with 
such matter as this, are passages which the reader cannot afford 
to skip. For example—“ In the morning scene in the Allegro, 
nearly all the details of the landscape are such as Horton would 
furnish to this day; and, though other localities in Southern 
England would furnish most of them quite as well, one or two 
might be claimed by Horton as not so common. The ‘ towers 
and battlements’ are almost evidently Windsor Castle; and a 
characteristic sound at Horton to this day, we are told, is that of 
‘the hounds and horn’ from Windsor Park, when the royal 
huntsmen are out.” 

Again, the notice on the nature of the old “ Masques,” with 
which Mr Masson introduces his examination of Comus and 
A-zcades, although much fuller than the necessities of the case 
required, is very interesting reading, and will help many to an 
understanding of the great and usually overlooked differences 
between the conditions of a “ Masque,” and those of a regular 
drama. 

Concerning Lycidas, also, Mr Masson justly remarks—“ Per- 
haps the most interesting circumstance respecting the poem 
biographically, is, that Milton, in writing it, was led by an obvious 
suggestion of his theme to give vent to a feeling respecting the 
state of the Church and the nation, of which his mind at any 
rate was full.” 
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At this point our author once more diverges into history, and, 
for a long space, we find ourselves too much engrossed with Laud 
and “ Thorough,” and the state of the English Establishment 
and the Scotch Kirk, to think of Milton and his somewhat 
monotonous affairs. Masson treats his old friends, the Puritans, 
with an historic impartiality, which will displease some on this 
side of the Tweed. As, however, this part of the work, though, 
in all that relates, as the bulk of it does, to the Scottish Kirk, 
singularly disconnected with the life and interests of the English 
poet, is that which most nearly interests a considerable portion 
of our readers, we present them with a short analysis of the sec- 
tion headed “ Scotland from 1632 to 1638.” 

The policy of “ Thorough,” the attempt to impose an external 
uniformity upon the worship of the Three Kingdoms, in Scotland 
alone was destined to “have its edge blunted by cutting against 
the solid bone.” In 1632 the population of Scotland was under 
a million, “four-fifths being English-speaking Lowlanders who 
had been Calvinized and Presbyterianized by Knox and his 
disciples ; and the remaining fifth, consisting of wild gaelic-speak- 
ing Highlanders, into whose fastnesses theology had hardly 
penetrated.” The ecclesiastical government was “ a superficial 
apparatus of Episcopal forms,” the worship being however with- 
out a liturgy, and, in the main, according to the plain Genevan 
model. Calvinistic theology, and what Mr Masson calls “the 
Puritan doctrine of the Sabbath,” were then, as now, the funda- 
mental distinctions of the Scottish Kirk, as compared with Angli- 
canism. The Scottish bishops did not represent the convictions 
of the people, to the majority of whom Prelacy itself was an 
offence. ‘ Here was a field for the activity of Laud.” To ex- 
tirpate the spirit of Knox; to substitute the “ beauty of holi- 
ness”—by which Laud meant the Anglican ceremonial—for the 
meagre external of Scottish worship, to mitigate its Calvinism 
and Sabbatarianism, had been his long cherished ambition, and 
the coronation visit of Charles to.Scotland seemed a fitting op- 
portunity for the execution of his plans. No time was lost by 
the King in indicating his anti-presbyterian views with regard 
to the ecclesiastical government of this part of his empire. The 
coronation ceremony was arranged by Laud, with accompaniments 
of altar, unlighted candles, and crucifix; and the Archbishop of 
Glasgow, not being robed on the occasion as became Laud’s views 
of Episcopal propriety, was, in the hour of the coronation, actually 
thrust aside from the conspicuous part he had to play in it, by 
the insolent English prelate. On the Sunday following, the 
Bishop of Moray preached before the King in a surplice, “a 
thing whilk had never been seen in St Giles’ Church sin’ the 
Reformation ;” and, from these and other signs “ people began 
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to fear an intended inbringing of Popery through the agency of 
the Scotch bishops themselves.” A very full “Convention of 
Estates” met while Charles was in Edinburgh, and the “ Lords 
of the Articles,” or tue Committee which prepared the acts and 
ordinances of the Parliament, submitted a vast number of acts 
to the vote of the Convention assembled, in the presence of the 
King, on the 28th of June 1633. On two only a difference 
arose, namely, one entitled “ Anent his Majesty’s Prerogative 
and the Apparel of Kirkmen,” and another entitled “ Ratifica- 
tion of Acts touching Religion.” Explanations were called for, 
and his Majesty was asked whether, in the first he “ intended the. 
surplice.” His only reply was—“ Gentlemen, I have all your 
names here” (in a paper which he took from his pocket), “ and 
T’ll know who will do me service, and who not, this day.” The 
opposition, headed by John Leslie, Karl of Rothes, though strong, 
were unable to carry their points, and the Acts were passed by 
the Estates. The dissentients were the objects of Charles’ 
marked disfavour during the rest of his visit, and he and Laud 
returned to London, leaving a general feeling that they had 
formed plans for the total extirpation of the last relics of national 
Presbyterianism. In the October following, two official letters 
on ecclesiastical affairs reached Scotland from the English court, 
the first directing the adoption, in the Chapel Royal of Holy- 
rood, of the English Liturgy, pending the production of a 
Liturgy for Scotland; the Dean of the chapel was commanded 
to preach and read prayers “in his whites ;” the sacrament was 
to be administered once’ a month, the communicants kneeling ; 
and the Lords of the Privy Council, the Lords of Session, the 
Writers to the Signet, and all other official persons in Edinburgh 
were enjoined to communicate in the Chapel Royal at least once 
a year, on pain of being reported to the King. The second letter 
contained full instructions for the “ High Church” apparelling 
of the clergy “in all public places.” Laud’s policy was further 
supported by serious modifications of the Scotch Privy Council, 
of which he became himself a member, and obtained the intro- 
duction, as members, of nine of the Scottish prelates. Constant 
communications were kept up between the Privy Council and 
Laud, and from him “in reality every important order, respect- 
ing Scotch ecclesiastical affairs, emanated.” 

We have no space to follow Mr Masson in his analysis 
of the elements of the Presbyterian opposition preparing among 
the higher classes of Scotland, to the Book of Canons and 
the Service-Book, which were being concocted by the English 
Archbishop,—“ as ignorant of Scotland as of Kamschatka, but 
trying to govern it ecclesiastically through the sixpenny post.” 
The Book of Canons, established by royal decree May 23, 1635, 
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“was received in Scotland with a kind of dumb amazement.” 
These Canons asserted the absolute prerogative of the king; 
General Assemblies were only to meet by royal authorisation ; 
“private meetings of the clergy for the exposition of Scripture 
were strictly prohibited ;” the forthcoming Service-Book was to 
be the sole rule of public worship; no prayers not found therein 
were to be used; the people were to kneel at the sacrament ; 
and so forth. “The total impression was that the Canons im- 
posed a system of doctrine and discipline, all the differences of 
which, as compared with the English system, were differences 
towards Popery.” The Service-Book did not follow the Canons 
for a year and a half. It was not until December 20, 1636, that 
the Scotch Privy Council proclaimed it, and again not until 
May 1637, that copies were actually in circulation. In the face 
of the opinion of all classes that the book was “ little better than 
the mass,” the Privy Council ordered all parish ministers to pro- 
cure and adhere to it under pain of outlawry ; and it was fixed 
that, on Sunday, July 23, “ there should be a grand preliminary 
reading in the churches of Edinburgh and the parts adjacent.” 

“ What occurred in Edinburgh on that memorable Sunday is known 
to all the world. In St Giles’ Cathedral, in the midst of prelates, 
lords, and magistrates, Jenny Geddes hurls her stool at the bishop’s 
head, and, backed by the wilder element in the congregation, breaks 
up the service in uproar and riven benches. In the other kirks there 
is as little success ; the whole city is in riot; and the bishops and 
privy councillors are hooted through the streets and have to run for 
their lives.... The magistrates of Edinburgh and the privy council 
did their best, by proclamations and the like, to restore order, and 
give the service book a second Sunday’s chance ; but it was found to 
be impossible.” 

The tumult extended throughout the kingdom. Even among 
the bishops, only three endeavoured to establish it in their cathe- 
drals, and these found the greatest difficulty in getting ministers 
to read it. The leading men among the Presbyterians trusted, 
at first, to what might naturally have been expected to be the 
effect at court, of the news of the popular failure of the Service- 
Book, but, finding the purpose of the court remained unshaken, 
and that the directions to the privy council were for prosecuting 
the matter, “the nobles, the lesser barons, the burghs, and the 
whole body of the ministers began to bestir themselves.” Petitions 
were simultaneously brought up to the council in Edinburgh by 
twenty nobles, many barons, a hundred ministers, fourteen burghs, 
and one hundred and sixty-eight parishes, and these were com- 
bined into one general “ supplicate” for presentation to the king. 
The supplicants then dispersed, but were, within less than a 
month, summoned again to the metropolis by expresses from 
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Archibald Johnstone of Warriston, on the rumour of some forth- 
coming coup d’état of the king. The rumour was not unfounded. 
The royal reply to the “supplicate” was issued in the form of 
three proclamations at the cross of Edinburgh, the first dissolving 
the council “so far as religion was concerned,” thus rendering 
it incapable of entertaining petitions on that subject, and com- 
manding all non-residents to withdraw from Edinburgh within 
twenty-four hours; the second, adjourning the council to Lin- 
lithgow ; and the third, condemning Gillespie’s book “ against 
the English-Popish ceremonies.” Instead of obeying, the sup- 
plicants met and drew up a complaint against the bishops of the 
council, “ which involved a rejection not only of the Liturgy, but 
of the Book of Canons,” and they compelled the council to receive 
it, and to promise further communications upon the subject with 
the court. Wherever the council adjourned, the Presbyterian 
opposition, which was thoroughly organised, besieged it with 
petitions. Certain lay members of the council remonstrated on 
the needless danger incurred, and suggested that the supplicants 
should commit the conduct of their cause to commissioners 
selected from themselves. Four committees, called “ the Tables,” 
were accordingly appointed, one of which was supreme and per- 
manent in Edinburgh. “No sign, however, of any intention 
to abandon the Service-Book. Moreover, the movement is now 
so wide and deep that such a concession would be of no use. The 
Book of Canons, the High Commission, the Five Articles, Pre- 
lacy itself,—all must go. Virtually, the whole nation has pledged 
itself to that effect.” “The privy council is but a little raft of 
prelates and lay officials, floating about without anchorage on a 
popular sea, several of the lay officials in close alliance with the 
popular chiefs.” A proclamation is read at the cross of Stirling, 
—*the ultimatum of the King and Laud on the Scotch question,” 
and there and at Edinburgh a rebellious protest is posted by the 
side of the proclamation, which orders all loyal subjects to their 
homes, forbidding “all such convocations and meetings in time 
coming under pain of treason.” The Tables and all the Presby- 
terian powers are summoned to Edinburgh. 


“What then is to be done? Into the middle of the men coun- 
selling together at the Tables, the right thought descends as a national 
inspiration. Several times before, in Scottish History, the whole 
nation had taken a solemn oath or covenant, to stand or fall together 
in the cause of true religion, or of the Scottish version of it ; and now 
what so fitting as to renew this national covenant in a form adapted 
to the immediate emergency ?” 

Such was the inauguration of the “National League and 
Covenant,” Mr Masson’s account of which has lost much in our 
abbreviation of it. 
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Contemporaneously with these Scotch affairs, Hampden and 
ship-money were agitating England; but Milton was quietly 
arranging for a journey on the continent, which had long been 
eagerly desired by him, and to which at last he had procured his 
father’s consent. Sir Henry Wotton, Provost of Eton, writes the 
young poet an interesting letter of compliment and advice on the 
occasion of his departure. From this epistle it appears that at 
least one person was then living who could anticipate the verdict 
of time upon Milton’s early productions. Writing of Comus, 
he says, “I should much commend the tragical part, if the 
lyrical did not ravish me with a certain Doric delicacy in 
your songs and odes; whereunto I must plainly confess to 
have seen yet nothing parallel in our language.” Milton saw 
his father comfortably cared for at Horton by his youngest son, 
Christopher, and his wife, and set out, with one man-servant, for 
the continent, at that time the scene of the “ thirty years’ war.” 
We will not follow Mr Masson in his exposition of the condition 
of the European politics of the period; for they do not seem 
to have influenced or been influenced by the young English 
owe in any appreciable degree. Milton abode a few days in 

aris, where he visited Grotius, by the introduction of Lord 
Scudamore, the only fact which is recorded concerning the stay 
of the author of Paradise Lost in the French capital. Wood, 
however, undertakes to say that he “ soon left Paris, the manners 
and genius of that place being not agreeable to his mind.” In 
the absence of anything better to the purpose, Mr Masson gives 
us a certain amount of miscellaneous “French and Parisian 
gossip,” which, he says, “ may have the interest of synchronism 
in connection with Milton’s continental journey.” We have next 
the bare fact of the poet’s arrival in Italy ; and Mr Masson takes 
occasion by it to present us with a tolerably full account of the 
material and intellectual condition of the country at that time. 
Milton’s course is traced from Nice, through Genoa, Leghorn, 
and Pisa, to Florence, nothing further whatever being recorded 
of the transit. In Florence he remains two months. “ There 
immediately,” he writes, “ I contracted the acquaintance of many 
truly noble and learned men, whose private academies also I 
assiduously attended.” Jacopo Gaddi, Carlo Dati, Frescobaldi, 
Coltellini, Buonmattei, Chimentelli, Francini, and Antonio 
Malatesti, are mentioned by the poet himself, as having been of 
the number of his Florentine friends. Concerning each of these 
personages Mr Masson tells us all that he has been able to dis- 
cover. Milton was not merely a visitor and listener, in his attend- 
ance at those “ private academies,” which formed so marked a 
feature in the literary society of the time in Italy. He repeated 
or read compositions of his own, probably in Latin, and won ex- 
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travagant praises from his listeners. Mr Masson gives transla- 
tions of an Italian ode by Francini, and of a Latin letter by 
Carlo Dati, in laudation of “Giovanni Milton.” Besides these 
and many other written encomiums, by various learned persons, 
Malatesti dedicated a series of sonnets to him. Of all the acquaint- 
ances made by the poet in his Italian journey, the most interest- 
ing was that which he himself mentions as having been made in 
Florence: “There it was that I found and visited the famous 
Galileo, grown old, a prisoner to the inquisition, for thinking, in 
astronomy, otherwise than the Franciscan and Dominican licensers 
thought.” Mr Masson’s comment upon this mention by Milton 
of his visit is characteristic of the genial way in which he 
often partially supplies, by imaginative reflection, the absence 
of recorded information. 

From Florence, Milton proceeded by way of Siena, to Rome, 
where he remained two months. From what the poet himself 
has said, it is to be inferred that his chief interest and occupation 
were “ the antiquities ;” but, as Rome was then in a condition of 
great literary activity, under the patronage of Urban VIII. and 
his cardinals—the recorded names of cotemporary Roman 
writers in 1632 being no fewer than four hundred and fifty— 
Milton must have found plenty of modern interest besides. 
There were from fifteen to twenty literary academies in Rome at 
this period, but “ there is no evidence that Milton entered into 
such intimate relations with the social world of Rome as he had 
formed with that of Florence.” Among the principal friends 
Milton made here, was Lucas Holsten, a German of great learn- 
ing, who was librarian in the Vatican, and had edited various 
Greek authors. It was at a concert given by Cardinal Fran- 
cesco Barberini, to whom Holsten was secretary, that Milton is 

resumed, by Mr Masson, to have first seen and heard the sing- 
ing of Leonora Baroni, “the Grisi or Jenny Lind of her age.” 
This lady, with her mother Adriana Baroni, and her sister 
Catherine, “ made such a musical triad as moved Italy to very 
madness wherever they went.” They seem to have been beauti- 
ful, highly accomplished, and of excellent character; and the 
deep impression made by Leonora upon Milton is recorded by 
him in three short but enthusiastic poems in Latin. 

From Rome Milton went to Naples, where he immediately 
formed the acquaintance of Manso, Marquis of Villa, who had 
been the intimate friend of Tasso and Marini. Manso, then in 
his seventy-eighth year, showed Milton cordial attention, and the 
poet himself tells us,—“ He excused himself to me that, though 
he wished exceedingly to have shown me much greater attention, 
he had not been able to do so in that city, because I would not 
be more close in the matter of religion.” 
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From Naples Milton had intended to prosecute his journey 
further, “ but while I was desirous,” he says, “to cross into 
Sicily and Greece, the sad news of civil war coming from Eng- 
land called me back ; for I considered it disgraceful that, while 
my fellow-countrymen were fighting at home for liberty, I should 
be travelling abroad at ease for intellectual purposes.” This 
“sad news” was, as Mr Masson observes, “an exaggeration in 
form, though not in fact.” The Scotch Covenanting movement, 
which we have given in outline, had arrived at an alarming 
height ; the king, after repeated concessions, which were too late 
to allay the ferment, had consented to the meeting of a General 
Assembly at Glasgow. This legal meeting soon went to illegal 
lengths; was dissolved by royal proclamation; but rebelliously 
continued its sittings notwithstanding, “deposing the bishops, 
tearing down every branch and rooting up every stump of 
Episcopacy.” These events, translated at Rome by the voice of 
rumour, were civil war; and accordingly Milton feels patriotically 
moved to write Manso a farewell copy of hexameters, full of 
“ Phoebus,” “Mercury,” “ Jupiter,” “ Avolian Homer,” “ Wintry 
Bootes,” “ Paphian myrtle,” and the like; to which Manso re- 
plies by a gift of two silver cups and an elegiac couplet, thus 
translated :— 
“Mind, form, grace, face, and morals are perfect: 
if but thy creed were, 
Then not Anglic alone, truly angelic thou’dst be.” 


From this and other hints we gather that Milton had exceeded 
the bounds of worldly prudence in his mode of speaking of his 
religion where it was regarded as a culpable heresy. In one 
of his later productions, speaking of this continental visit, he 
writes :— 

“ When I was about to return to Rome, the merchants [at Naples] 
warned me that they had learnt by letters that snares were being laid 
for me by the English Jesuits, if I should return to Rome, on the 
ground that I had spoken too freely concerning religion. For I had 
made this resolution with myself—not, indeed, of my own accord to 
introduce in these places conversation about religion, but, if interro- 
gated respecting the faith, then, whatever I should suffer, to dissemble 
nothing. To Rome, therefore, I did return, notwithstanding what I 
had been told; what I was, if any one asked, I concealed from no one; 
if any one, in the very city of the Pope, attacked the orthodox religion, 
I, as before, for a second space of nearly two months, defended it most 
freely.” 

This hint is all we know of Milton’s second stay in Rome, on 
his way to England. Two months more were spent in Florence, 
including a visit of a few days to Lucca. Thence he passed 
through Bologna and Ferrara to Venice. At Bologna he seems 
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to have met with some lady, by whom, if we may judge from the 
alteration she produced in the style of his Latin compositions, he 
must have been, for the time at least, deeply affected. Five 
sonnets and a canzone, to or concerning this lady, seem to us to 
indicate an unusual degree of unaffected feeling, and a conse- 
quent freedom from the mythological imagery with which his 
preceding Latin compositions are overloaded. We quote Mr 
Masson’s translation of the last of these pieces, not because it 
best illustrates the above praise, but because it is biographically 
interesting as an additional proof of the early development of 
that proud consciousness of superior merit which was at once the 
poet’s strength and weakness :— 

“Young, gentle, loving simply, since I am in doubt to fly from 
myself, to thee, lady, let me offer devoutly the humble gift of my 
heart! I know it certainly by many proofs to be faithful, intrepid, 
constant ; in its conceptions graceful ; wise and good. When the great 
world roars, and the thunder strikes, it arms itself with itself, and with 
solid adamant, as secure from doubt and envy, and from vulgar fears 
and hopes, as it is loving of genius and high worth, of the sounding 
harp and of the muses. In that part alone will you find it less hard 
where Love has planted his cureless sting.” 


Mr Masson communicates no information as to who the lady 
was whom these poems concerned; but he rejects Warton’s 
opinion, that she was the singer Leonora. 

On his way home, Milton stayed a week in Geneva, at that 
time the residence of Frederick Spanheim, Theodore Tronchin, 
Alexander More, Giovanni Diodati, and other men of note in 
connection with Continental Protestantism. Thence he passed 
once more through Paris, and reached England, after an absence 
of a year and three months, in July or August 1639, with the 
boast in his heart which he afterwards worded thus :—“ TI take 
God to witness, that in all these places, where so many things 
are considered lawful, I lived sound and untouched from all pro- 
fligacy and vice, having this thought perpetually with me, that, 
though I might escape the eyes of men, I certainly could not the 
eyes of God.” 

At this point Mr Masson concludes his remarkable volume, 
from which we think we can safely say that, in this article, we 
have presented our readers with nearly everything that directly 
concerns the “Life of Milton.” We repeat our opinion, that the 
“Life” ought to have constituted one work, and the “Times” 
another ; but, with this deduction from the constructive perfec- 
tion of the first instalment of Mr Masson’s book, we may give it 
our hearty welcome as one of the most laboriously, and, upon 
the whole, judiciously written works of its class which have been 
issued in recent years. 

















Art. II.—1. Ornithology. By James Witson. Encyclopedia 
Britannica, Vol. XVI., Eighth Edition. 1858. 

2. Aves. By Professor OWEN. Cyclopedia of Anatomy and 
Physiology. Vol. I. 

3. Report on the Recent Progress and Present State of Ornitho- 
logy. By Hucu Epwin Srrickianp, M.A. Reports of the 
British Association, Vol. XIII. 

4, I’ Oiseau. Par J. MicHetet. 5eme Edit. Paris, 1858. 


WHEN lingering, some time ago, in front of the bird-cases in the 
British Museum, we heard an intelligent-looking girl say to a 
companion, “ But what must they be in their own haunts?” 
The remark broke in upon our study of bills, and feet, and 
feathers. Fancy began “fluttering her idle wing,” in attempts 
to picture the native abodes of the birds on whose outer coverings 
we had been looking. Here, some from New Holland called up 
visions of giant Hucalypti, with bright green leaves and flowering 
branches, amidst which countless Cockatoos, white and red, 
Bower-birds, and Honey-suckers find their joy. There, others 
from South America led fancy to plant them in the midst of tube- 
roses, jessamines, and heliotropes, or by the banks of rivers on 
whose calm margins flourishes the magnificent Victoria Regia. 
Here, visions of the ice-bound north, there, of the sunny south, 
rose before us. But, even though when thus quickened, thought 
“sprung up on freshened wing,” it began to weary. The sug- 
gestive objects were too numerous, the visions were too rapid, 
and the contrasts too bold as we sauntered on, trying to think 
of each group as in woodland wilds, or out on far-stretching 
prairies, or by the sea-shore, or on great rocks which see their 
frowning cliffs mirrored in the depths around them, or among 
palm trees which still, as at Elim, stand on the edge of the wil- 
derness, or as darting through the Zurneresque mists which hang 
between the bright sunlight and the dashing waters of the 
cataract, or as near the homes of earth, in quiet gardens where 
grey-mossed apple trees have welcomed under their summer 
shadows the young and the old of several generations. Besides, 
some of these specimens represent birds which are true cosmo- 
polites ; and how shall fancy follow them as they wander at their 
own sweet will over the wide world, and are at home in climes 
which differ as much in temperature as in physical characteris- 
tics! The nimble turnstone (Strepsilas interpres) finds a home 
on every shore; while some of these tiny humming birds (77o- 
chilide) can pass life pleasantly, as well at a height of a few as of 
sixteen hundred feet above the sea-level. 
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But as we wish to detain our readers nearer home, we are 
thankful that in whatever spot of Britain their lot may be cast, 
they will find birds claiming their attention, and, in many cases 
in great variety, inviting to observation and study. They seem 
not to have been thus universally wide-spread in geologic epochs ; 
for, while mammalian remains bear some numerical resemblance 
to existing mammalia, ornithic fossils are comparatively few. 
But were chaos to come again, and some sudden cataclysm, like 
the waters of Noah, to bury in mud the birds of almost any one 
district of Scotland, or were a sand-storm to cover their foot- 
prints on any of our sea-beaches, the geologists of the “new 
earth” would have plenty of fossils and ornithichnites to interest 
them! What would be the paleontological result as to birds, if 
the district in which we now write were to be thus visited, and 
subjected to the action of forces analogous to those which have 
been at work at a time when there were no birds in it to be 
entombed—a time so remote, that not only its years, but its ages, 
might be reckoned by thousands—a time at which there was land 
here as now; for a fresh water lake has left its mark on the loca- 
lity in the remains of calamodendra, and of, at least, four kinds 
of sphenopteris which had flourished by its margin, or on the 
sloping banks around? If we take as a basis for contrast Mr 
Macgillivray’s system of classification, there would be left repre- 
sentatives of ten out of his twelve orders of land birds, of twenty- 
one out of his thirty-one families, and of thirty-six out of his 
eighty-three genera. If to these we were to add some Waders, 
which we have not taken into account, it will be evident how 
fruitful the imaginary catastrophe would be to the after-world 
geologists who may arise to seek into the things which had lived 
under the sun! But, without a figure, the like, and even greater 
numbers of birds, may be found in many a small district of 
Scotland. No one, then, need remain ignorant of this delightful 
branch of zoology for want of the presence of interesting objects 
of study. When a friend complained to Linnzus that Sweden 
did not afford scope enough for the successful study of nature, 
the great naturalist laid his hand on a bit of the moss on which 
they were reclining, and said, “ Under this palm is material for 
the study of a lifetime.” So in every garden, and wood, and 
field, by every mile of shore of sea or lake, of river or rill, the 
ornithologist will find in his native land scope enough for his 
powers, whether he may love to deal with the forms or habits, the 
structural peculiarities, or the instincts of birds. 

The three articles on Ornithology contained in preceding 
numbers of this Journal deal mainly with the description of the 
birds of particular countries.’ It did not fall within their scope 
Nos. IL, XXXIV., XX XVII. 
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to discuss any of the great principles which are held to form bases 
for the satisfactory treatment of this department of natural 
science—principles which, in order to classification, embrace 
generalisations from structure and functions, from instincts and 
habits. We propose to present some of these to our readers in 
a popular form, and, if the space at our disposal admit, to resume 
the notes on certain British birds, at the point referred to in the 
close of No. XX XVII.! This we shall endeavour to do in con- 
nection with a criticism of the works named at the head of this 
article, adding, as occasion offers, our own observations in the 
fields surveyed, with more or less success, by the authors named. 

Mr Wilson’s “ Ornithology” has already been accepted by 
zoologists as a valuable and able contribution to a branch of 
science of which he was a most enthusiastic student. It was 
scarcely to be expected that, in a paper written for an Encyclo- 
pedia, he should have done more than mention all the aspects of 
the subject under review, especially when he attempted to give 
some of them considerable prominence over others. Be this as 
it may, much space is taken up with statements of a popular 
kind, which had better have been devoted to scientific details. 
Indeed, the article is one of a class which might be named, in 
which matter highly useful for the student is withheld, in order 
to admit such illustrations as might be held interesting to general 
readers. But if the guiding thought of the publishers of the 
“ Encyclopedia Britannica” (to whose enterprise we must cor- 
dially trace much of the influence of science and literature on the 
highest aspects of modern education) be to furnish, through this 
valuable work, papers which bring up the literature of the different 
subjects treated of to the present point of view, it is of first import- 
ance that such matter only should be admitted as will harmonise 
with this design. We might nanie the articles on Botany, Mol- 
lusca, Optics, and Odontology, as model scientific papers. But let 
us not be misunderstood. We are very far indeed from alleging 
that there is not much purely scientific matter in Mr Wilson’s 
charming article. We only wish that less space had been given 
to popular description, anecdote, and quotation, and more to de- 
tails useful to well-instructed naturalists, and valuable especially 
to young students. Let us illustrate this criticism. In the 
section devoted to the structure of birds, most of the important, 
and, to the philosophic naturalist, deeply interesting questions in 
the comparative anatomy of birds, are not even named, No 
doubt, the leading parts of internal structure are referred to, but 
only to be summarily dismissed with the remark—“ Our space 
would not admit of our entering into a detailed exposition of the 
internal structure in a manner likely to satisfy ourselves or to 
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instruct our readers.” But, it seems to us that the omission of 
two extracts, which would not be missed, would have left room 
for all that could fairly be expected on this subject; while an 
additional plate, with figures of such internal parts as illustrate 
generic peculiarities, would have taught the young naturalist, 
and even the general reader, lessons through the eye which man 
pages of descriptive writing will fail to convey. How full of in- 
terest, for example, would a plate have been which would have 
presented to the eye the modifications of the form of the esophagus, 
or of the sternum, in typical individuals of the different genera! 
Such details might be judiciously omitted from a popular history 
of birds, but the absence of them detracts from a scientific paper. 
Again, it appears to us that some reference should have been 
made to ornithic paleontology, especially as it supplies several 
curious and interesting points for comparison and contrast be- 
tween the birds of pre-adamic ages and those of our own time. 
But the absence of this will now be less felt, since subscribers to 
the last edition of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica” have now in 
their possession Professor Owen’s admirable article on General 
Paleontology, which contains a perfect resumé of all that has 
been done in this department. While thankful for this contri- 
bution, we would prefer that, as in the article on Botany, the 
paleontology of each branch of natural science should be asso- 
ciated with the exposition of its present aspects, were it for 
nothing more than the opportunity it offers to the student for the 
exercise of his highest powers in comparing the two departments. 
We hope to refer to this again. Meanwhile we are well con- 
tent to cease pointing out defects. It is ever more pleasant to 
dwell on outstanding excellencies. ‘The first thing which here 
strikes us, is the author’s thorough acquaintance with the biblio- 
graphy of his favourite science. No work of any note seems to 
have escaped his observation ; and references are made to many, 
which only an enthusiast in the study of ornithology would have 
taken the trouble to hunt out and to read. Before perusing 
Mr Wilson’s paper, we had taken much time making acquaint- 
ance with the literature of ornithology previous to the appear- 
ance of the “ Regne Animal,” in order to form an estimate of 
Cuvier’s labours, rather in the light of the works of preceding 
naturalists than in that of those of his contemporaries, among 
whom we see Illiger and Lacépéde, Viellot and Temminch, 
Dumeril and De Blainville, standing side by side with him. 
Such men were claiming, on good grounds, to be heard as well 
as Cuvier; while some of them (as was the case in Viellot’s 
“ Analyse Cun Nouvelle Ornithologie Elementaire) were trying 
to show cause why the crown, which Cuvier’s fellows had pre- 
pared for him, should be put on the brow of another. Some- 
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thing seems taken from the illustrious Frenchman’s greatness, 
when we look at him from what may be called this side of his 
history—the side nearest our day. But when we regard the 
very highest attainments made in natural science previously to 
the publication of his works, we are at once ready to acknow- 
ledge his genius and his rare abilities. When we made ac- 
quaintance with Mr Wilson’s article, we found that much time 
might have been saved had we gone at once to it. Not in- 
deed that we would in all cases recommend our readers to accept 
the short criticisms of our author without an acquaintance with 
the original works. In several instances we have not been able 
to agree with his estimate of the writings to which he refers; 
and have had to notice that, in dealing with the works reviewed, 
he has judged them rather from the point of view of present 
attainments, than from that of their relation to preceding con- 
tributions to science. Take, for example, his reference to the 
“ Historia Animalium” of Conrad Gesner (3 vols. folio, 1551). 
“The writings of Gesner,” he remarks, “ exhibit a cumbrous 
erudition, with a sprinkling of original observation, but are 
chiefly extracted from ancient authors. Baron Cuvier regarded 
him as an excellent compiler. His arrangement is alphabetical.” 
Cuvier’s estimate was just. Gesner’s compilations everywhere 
bear evidence that he had studied in the fields as well as among 
books. But Mr Wilson lost sight of more points than one of 
interest to the ornithologist, in this meagre notice of the Zurich 
naturalist. What would we not give if we had works bearing as 
effectively on the early history of other branches of natural science 
as Gesner’s does on this! He appears never to have missed one re- 
ference to the habitats and the habits of the birds mentioned by 
him in the literature of the world, from the time of Moses up to 
his own! So that, if a man have courage to face Gesner’s 
folios, and enough of Latin, Greek, and Hebrew to be able to 
read them, he will find much to convince him that the habit of 
the eye had not been left uncultivated, at a time which we are too 
ready to associate with a puerile science only, or with a credulity 
which accepts fables more readily than well-substantiated facts. 
Under his not very elegant Latin, we meet again and again 
with the heart of a man who has followed his studies amidst the 
sunshine in green fields—who has penetrated as an observer into 
the pine forests of his native land, especially at the time when 


“c 





‘Winter is come and gone, and 
The amorous birds now pair in every brake, 
And build their mossy homes in field and brere.” 


He never fails to refer to the Scriptures, if he thinks he has 
found the means of fixing the species referred to there. He is, 
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too, sometimes so happy in this, that we can suggest his De Avibusi 
to the next writer of a “ Complete History of .the Birds of the 
Bible.” If, however, Gesner’s success on this score is not very 
remarkable, he does not fall into the mistake of pledging himself 
to species which could never have been seen by the Israelites, 
Nor do we ever find such blunders as we once heard a very 
“ descriptive” preacher make, who told his audience that the 
Saviour, when He retired into a desert place for prayer, “ would 
startle the gor-cock from his lonely nest”! The statement was 
made in happy ignorance of the geographical limitation of the 
brown ptarmigan (Lagopus Scoticus) to the British Isles. 

But Gesner’s book is instructive for another reason. It is 
pretty fully illustrated, and is thus valuable and interesting in 
an artistic point of view, as helping us to trace the progress of 
art as applied to illustrate the letterpress descriptions of the 
ornithologist. Words can do much, but pictures much more, in 
conveying exact knowledge of different species. A few touches 
of the pencil, or a few strokes of the brush, may be found more 
useful in revealing the basis for the determination of indistinctly 
marked specific differences, than many pages of letterpress from 
the pen of any except the acknowledged masters in the appli- 
cation of ornithic terminology. To travellers, then, and to 
students, illustrative plates are invaluable. This might be very 
fully exhibited. For example, it is well known how much con- 
fusion has existed in regard to the distinction between the golden 
plover (Charadrius pluvialis) and the grey plover (Squatarola 
cinerea). Even yet, what one man calls golden another calls 
green,' and yet another confidently asserts is grey ; while sports- 
men, who take to chronicling their deeds in the fields, are 
telling us that at one shot they brought down six golden or 
grey plovers! But if the minute hind toe, stout bill, and the 
absence of the white upper tail coverts, seen when on the wing, 
are not enough to distinguish the grey from the golden plover, 
which in most other respects bears a very close resemblance, the 
difference might at once be made apparent by representing it 
as in the act of alighting and showing its black axillary plume 
under the wing. This plume in the golden plover is white. 
Perhaps in this way pictorial art might become, in some respects, 
better fitted to present students with correct likenesses of species 
than the art of the bird-stuffer is. For several reasons, we 
would prefer such plates as are given in the works of Sir W. 
Jardine, Mr Selby, Mr Yarrell, Mr Gray, and Mr Gould, to the 
nondescript simulacra which are often presented to us on the 
shelves of public collections. 

It appears to us that there are two efficient ways by the union 

? Flem. Brit. An., p 113. 
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of which ornithology can be successively taught: (1.) The stu- 
dent must be sent into the fields, to learn there habits of ready 
and correct observation which cannot be acquired in any other 
way. But it is clear that this would generally limit his know- 
ledge to the birds of his own country, if opportunities of travel 
are denied to him. (2.) To remedy this, the acquirements of 
naturalists who have visited other countries must be brought 
within his reach. And this may be best done, not by stuffed 
specimens, but by drawings from nature, by preserved skins, 
and anatomical preparations. And here we see the value of 
a knowledge of internal structure, in order even to the exhibi- 
tion of peculiarities of external form. The connection between 
nice peculiarities of internal structure and varied specific modifi- 
cation of shape is much more close than an unscientific observer 
might be ready to acknowledge, in creatures clad with a thick 
covering of feathers. And, if we bear in mind the relation 
between habits and structure—a relation which everywhere 
meets us among the feathered tribes—we will immediately see 
the force of this. Museum specimens are, for the most part, set 
in attitudes which the birds would have been loathe to choose in 
their native haunts; and they often as signally fail to give us a 
correct impression of original shape as the swathed mummy to 
suggest the symmetry of some lovely worshipper of maiden- 
loving Isis. If we wish to see what birds really are, and to 
catch a glimpse of the wonderously varied gracefulness of atti- 
tude which, under their different moods, they assume, we must 
see them when they do not see us. It is with them as with 
higher bipeds. They are seldom at ease when they are looked 
at. No sooner are they aware of an observing eye, than their 
motions become restrained and awkward. Even those most 
accustomed to man, when closely noticed, assume attitudes which 
do not seem natural to them, and appear as if they felt they had 
something to hide. A half-hour’s hidden observation of any one 
of the Regent’s Park aviaries will convince us of this. 

But we have been wandering from Conrad Gesner and illus- 
trated works on ornithology. ‘This relation of pictorial art to a 
correct knowledge of birds was suggested to us by the little 
notice taken of it by Mr Wilson. Yet its importance cannot be 
overstated. If we take Gesner’s Historia Animalium as sup- 
plying a sufficiently remote standing-point, from which to take 
a rapid and general view of the history of ornithic illustration, 
we will not only get a pretty correct estimate of the progress 
of this pleasant department of natural science, we will also see 
how much we are indebted to illustrated works for the progress 
of ornithology in its highest aspects. Gesner’s cuts are of a 
very rude description, in so far as the execution of them goes. 
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The lines are heavy, and the artist generally fails in giving re- 
lief to parts which should stand well out to the eye. But the 
drawing is far from contemptible, when we remember that the 
date is 1551, and that the high art of the period would have 
been held to be degraded had its adepts stooped to this work. 
Occasionally we meet with a figure which looks as if something 
like the humour of Bewick lurked beneath the solemn stateli- 
ness and cumbrous erudition of the Zurich naturalist. That 
awful Aquila Germanica must have been intended, in being 
represented in mock ferocity looking about for a foe, but not 
very willing to find one, to suggest to all Frenchmen that their 
German foes looked the eagle in his feathers more than in his 
daring! And had Gesner lived on the borders of France in the 
present day, no doubt Louis Napoleon would have sent a warn- 
ing to his Government, with a complaint that it permitted his 
Imperial Majesty to be caricatured as an eagle perched some- 
what unsteadily on a hare at full gallop, very busy, as it 
runs, picking its brains out! This cut of Chrysaeton became a 
favourite with zoologists, for both Johnstone and Ray have copied 
it. The latter has also borrowed an idea from the eagle on the 
hare. Gesner was followed by Johnstone, who in 1557 pub- 
lished his Historia Naturalis,’ very fully illustrated. The plates 
are good, and might bear comparison with those given in several 
recent popular works on Birds. Ray’s edition of Willuby ap- 
sage in 1676.2. The cuts in Willuby are rude enough, and 
iker to Gesner’s than they are to the more finished ones of 
Johnstone. Some of them are very grotesque. The Pygarg 
(hen-harrier or hobby, Subbuteo Aldrov.) is represented standing 
on a frog which is croaking lustily, with eyes starting from their 
sockets (Tab. vii.). The Goshawk is set in position with the 
head and skin of one of his own kind in his bill, as if he had 
been feeding on it. The Greater Cinereous Butcher bird is seen 
quietly standing on a mouse, which is waiting patiently to be 
eaten ; and the Lesser Shrike on a field-mouse in the agonies of 
death ; while the Ruffe is shown with one foot sprucely up, as 


? Historia Naturalis. Libri cum eneis figuris, Joannes Jonstonus, M.D., 
Anastelodami. We do not think that Johnstone has got due praise from those 
who have been held to be authorities on the bibliography of this science. 
It is to be feared that some have followed their predecessors in characterising 
the work without having made themselves acquainted with it. His classifica- 
tion is worthy of notice. Birds are divided by him into two general divisions, 
with four subdivisions :—I. Terrestrial Birds—1st, Carnivorous, and, 2d, In- 
sectivorous Birds. II. Aquatic Birds—1st, Web-footed, and, 2d, Cleft-footed 
Birds. It is true that, as he fills up his subdivisions, the crude condition of the 
ornithology of his day becomes apparent. Thus under carnivorous birds he 
ranks not only eagles and hawks, but parrots, rooks, and bats. Nevertheless, 
he helped on the science, and both Willughby and Ray were indebted to him. 

? Willubeii Ornithologia. Totum Opus recognovit, digessit, supplevit Jo- 
annes Raius. Londini, 1676. 
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if engaged, for the amusement of wiser birds, in a seul-pas, 
and with mouth wide open, as if the dance were to his own 
music. About eighty years after Ray’s Willuby, Brisson gave 
to the public his Ornithologie,—a work of little scientific value, 
but interesting as having given, in a great degree, the charac- 
teristic style to the illustrations in Buffon’s Histoire Naturelle 
des Oiseauz. In both works the very branches on which the 
birds are represented look as if put in position for the occasion. 
The birds themselves seem amusingly stiff and affected. This 
French style continued for years to influence naturalists in the 
choice of their illustrative figures. Even in some of Alexander 
Wilson’s plates, the mannerism of Buffon is apparent. In one 
plate, for instance, we see an egg lying in the hollow of a branch, 
and in another a beetle is so put on a twig that we look for the 
head of the entomologist’s pin likewise. But Wilson’s illustra- 
tions tell us broadly of a style, than which nothing could form a 
stronger contrast to that of Gesner and Ray. Buffon’s work 
we regard as marking the transition from a pictorial style highly 
artificial, to one suggestive in every aspect of the truthfulness 
and freshness of nature. The birds look like themselves, and 
the branches on which they are placed are such as we can ima- 
gine to have been broken an hour ago from— 


The sapling pine; the cedar proud and tall ; 
The vine-propp elme ; the poplar never dry ; 
The builder oake, sole king of forrests all ; 

The aspine good for staves ; the cypress funerall. 


We are now reaping the ripe rich fruits of the application of ad- 
vanced art to ornithic illustration, in such works as those of Selby 
and Sir William Jardine, of Yarrell, of Gray, and of Gould— 
works in which wood-engraving, etching, lithography, and litho- 
tinting have been employed with most remarkable success. 
Foreign works are now more easily accessible to the student than 
formerly; and few among these merit more praise than the splendid 
edition of the Aegne Animal by Cuvier’s scholars,’ the part devoted 
to birds being revised by Alcide D’Orbigny. ‘The plates are 
beautiful and accurate, perhaps awanting in ease. Several are 
devoted to the anatomy of birds, and contain faithful representa- 
tions of the organs of digestion, as well as of the bony skeleton. 

The bibliographical notes, into which we have been led by 
what seem to us defects in Mr Wilson’s article, might have been 
multiplied; but we must again return to the contribution to 
ornithology now under review. Passing then from what we have 

‘Le Regne Animal, Distribué D’Apres son Organisation, etc. Par une union 
de Disciples de Cuvier, MM. Andouin, Blanchard, Deshayes, Alcide D’Or- 
bigny, Doyére, Duges, Duvernoy, Laurillard, Milne Edwards, Roulin et Valen- 
ciennes. Paris: Fortin, Masson, et cie. 
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not to what we have of exact scientific matter, the whole paper 
bears testimony to the thorough knowledge of the author on 
every point with which he deals. It presents us with no vague 
generalities, which might mean almost anything the reader might 
imagine ; and if the style be popular, it is because the writer loves 
his ‘theme so much that he has delight in adorning it. The 
orderly way in which he proceeds, shows that he had a distinct 
knowledge of the varied stores of information which required to 
be embodied, and that he had determined from the outset the 
place and the space to be assigned to each branch. Those 
peculiarly happy characterisations ‘of Orders, and the light thrown, 
often in a short and appropriate anecdote, on the structural pe- 
culiarities of different genera, by associating their habits with 
their forms, tell plainly that the writer was no ordinary naturalist. 
He had studied much in books, but more in nature; and had 
brought to his work, not only a mind richly furnished in the 
literature of his science, but a heart likewise which was ever alive 
to indications, in the structure, form, and habits of birds, of the 
presence of lim who “ made every winged fowl.” The following 
short extracts are fair specimens of the outstanding features o 
the author’s manner. They are taken from the section devoted 
to the Raptores, or Birds of Prey. 


‘Their dispositions, naturally fierce or unaccommodating, if not con- 
tentious, their ravening appetites, and dangerous weapons, induce 
them but seldom to associate with each other. We shall not here 
describe them, after the manner of many authors, as gloomy and mis- 
trustful,—for what cause has an eagle, rejoicing in his strength, and 
winging his way from distant isles o’er waters glittering with re- 
dundant life, or hovering on the side of some majestie mountain, of 
which the purple heath is one wide storehouse of the best of game,— 
what cause has he for gloom? Or why should he mistrust, whose 
sail-broad vans might almost carry him across the vast Atlantic, or 
assuredly in a few brief hours transport him from his bold but barren 
eyrie to richer pastures, reverberating with the varied voices of defence- 
less flocks? We believe there is nothing mournful or disconsolate in 
beings which pursue the unfettered exercise of natural instinct. Such 
fearful attributes are but reflections from the melancholy mind of man 
(whose morbid reason often casts a gloom across the brightest sun), but 
cloud not in reality the face of nature.” . ‘ 

“The king vulture (Sarcoramphus papa) is a much more gaily 
adorned species, the fleshy portions of its head and neck being red, 
orange, and purple. The upper parts of the plumage are of a pale 
reddish-white or clay colour, the collar at the base of the neck is 
bluish-gray, the quill-feathers and tail black (the former with paler 
edgings), and the under parts of the body white. This beautiful bird 
is found in America, from the 30th degree of north latitude to about 
the 32d in the southern hemisphere ; that is, it occurs in Mexico, Para- 
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guay, Guiana, Brazil, and Peru; but most abundantly beneath the 
torrid zone. According to Ayara, it makes its nest in hollow trees, 
and lays two eggs. It is supposed to derive its name from its habit 
of driving off the common vultures of America, called turkey buzzards, 
from their prey. The female king vulture is of somewhat smaller 
size than the male. The ruff, and all the upper parts of her plumage, 
are brownish black, and her bill is destitute of caruncles.” . . . . 
“The turkey buzzard hatches her eggs in some swampy solitude, 
on a truncated hollow tree or excavated stump or log, laying them on 
the rotten wood. This species roosts at night on trees, but more 
seldom than the other kind in flocks. In winter they sometimes pass 
the night in numbers on the roofs of houses in the suburbs of the 
southern cities, probably induced to do so by the warmth which 
emanates from the chimneys. On fine clear days, even in the winter 
season, they amuse themselves by soaring majestically into the air, 
rising rapidly in large gyrations, and, ascending beyond the thinnest 
fleecy clouds, they almost disappear from mortal view. In South 
America they will sometimes accompany the condor in his loftiest 
flights, rising, all foetid though they be, above the region of the purest 
Alps; and thus exhibiting an emblem of the mind of man, so often 
sunk Epicurus’ sty, yet for a time so raised by God-like genius, as 
not seldom to perceive ‘far off the crystal battlements of heaven.’” 
Before asking our readers to follow us in our notice of Pro- 
fessor Owen’s paper, there are two points to which, for a little, 
we crave their attention. These refer to the relative sizes of 
birds and to their geographical distribution. The former is worthy 
of notice mainly in connection with certain influences, held by 
some to be lawfully deducible from the appearance of different 
species of the same genus in geologic eras. The popular saying, 
that “one swallow does not make summer,” is carried into specu- 
lations touching the order of creation, from the time that Jehovah 
laid the granite foundations of the earth, up, especially, to that 
point where the Chalk and the lowest series of the Tertiary 
(Eocene) meet. Much idle as well as much philosophic thought 
has been spent on this. Many absurd fancies, as well as grand 
imaginations, have been made to cluster around it, and a zeal 
and activity brought to bear on it which remind one of the en- 
thusiastic mineralogists described in “St Ronan’s Well :”? and all 
this in order to cut and dry theories of creation, which neither 
science nor theology would have missed had they never been 
dreamed of. If certain forms of animal life and of vegetation 
had been confined to one sphere, or had been found making their 
appearance at one point of time only, all hindrances would have 
been taken away. But, not to mention the world of molluscan 
life belonging to the Silurian, the difficulties of physico-theolo- 
‘And some rin up hill and down dale, knapping the chucky-stanes to pieces 
wi’ hammers, like sae mony road-makers run daft: they say it’s to see how the 
world was made.” 
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gical theorists rise before them in the fishes of the same, and of 
the Old Red Sandstone, creatures which, for their sake, should 
not have appeared till after the Coal Measures, and in the insects 
of the secondary rocks of England, which, for the same reason, 
should not have taken wing till the last stages of the Tertiary 
had begun to be formed. In No. LV. of this Journal, p. 273, 
we pointed out the danger of such generalisations in the present 
condition of geologic science, when so little, comparatively, of 
the wide field has been surveyed. The work of Dr Pander, on 
“the Fishes of the Silurian Rocks of Russia,” which is now 
finding its way into the hands of British naturalists, contains a 
warning in the same direction.’ The discoveries in fossil botany 
speak not less plainly on the inexpediency of framing hypotheses 
with any other view than that they might become helps to the 
progress of science. The traces of Ferns, Lepidodendra, and 
the presence of Lignite with a structure analogous to that of 
existing Araucaria, in the Old Red of Scotland, and of Ferns, 
as Pecopteris and Neuropteris in that of Portugal, is highly 
suggestive. These are, however, got rid of as stragglers in one 
of two ways. First, They are held by some to be exceptions.’ 
But it is forgotten that in this case the exception, if it does 
anything, debars, by its very presence, from theorising in oppo- 
sition to it. In cases in which the whole field is known, an ex- 
ception might have no influence on the conclusion ; but where 
it is only partially surveyed, we are warranted to suppose that 
the unknown territory may contain so many more examples of 
the same, or analogous species, as to claim greater weight than 
those from which at present we regard them as exceptional. 
Second, They are regarded by others as exhibiting in nature 
what may be seen in the history of nations, but especially in the 
history of the Church—individuals of little note rising to bear 
witness to some dogma, which in after-times is to have great 

rominence assigned to it by some great one to be raised up. 

n a word, the wren is made to herald the eagle. And a 
favourite illustration is found in John Huss and Jerome of 
Prague, little Luthers, appearing to tell of the great one. But 
let us suppose that for ages before Huss the history of the Church 
had been lost, and that any zealous Lutheran, who held that 
no one great as Luther had ever written his name on its pages, 
and that a few chapters of the Acts, telling the grand story of 
Paul’s witness-bearing, had been found! The disciple of the 
German Reformer might meet this page of history as the 
theorists do the traces of Lignite referred to, associated with a 
fragmentary fern-leaf here, and a mark of Lepidodendron there, 


1 “ Ontersilurische Fische.” An outline of Dr P.’s discoveries is given by 
Owen, “ Paleontology,” p. 115. 2 Testimony of the Rocks, p. 9. 
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or the remains of a fish in one place, and of a reptile (Teler- 
peton) in another, with the remark, All these are exceptional ! 
They point only to the bringing in of the greatest ; and if you 
refuse to acknowledge this, do you not lose an argument against 
sceptics, from the orderly way in which Church history reveals 
to us the men of small mark appearing to make way for the great 
and mighty! But the whole New Testament is found, and the 
exceptional case takes the place of those which formed the rule ; 
for contemporaneously with our Lord there were several greater 
than Luther. We crave our readers’ pardon for this digression, 
because we have a higher opinion of them than to believe that 
they are under the influence of such logic. The blunder, we 
moreover believe, results from setting size in the place of struc- 
ture. And it is here that ornithology tells its own tale. For 
example, and we might multiply instances, while in general 
structure the Finch Falcon of Bengal resembles the Condor of 
South America, how wide is the difference in relative size be- 
tween the former, not larger than a green-finch, and the latter, 
which dares to do battle with man, and measures fourteen feet 
from tip to tip of the wings! Or, to take another illustration 
from individuals belonging to different families, between the least 
member of the Trochilide—the Mellisuga minima of Jamaica, 
not bigger than a humble bee, and the greatest member of the 
Struthionide—the giant Struthio camelus of the African and 
Arabian deserts—the ostrich, which the wise man of Uz was 
pointed to as great among the works of God: “ What time she 
lifteth up herself’ on high, she scorneth the horse and his rider.” 
But, though in size there is such a vast difference implied here, 
as to excellence in structure there is none. “ We are too apt,” 
says Owen, “ to let our judgments of the importance of objects 
be unduly influenced by first impressions, especially by those of 
magnitude or the contrary, which deeper insight into their true 
nature and value rectifies.” 

The second point to which at present we wish to refer bears 
on the geographical distribution of birds. While as a class they 
are literally to be found from pole to pole, there are certain 
limits within which particular families of birds are contained. 
But, as if to raise doubts in regard to special localities as form- 
ing centres of creation, in some instances the bird-inhabitants 
of one portion of the world are found in species precisely similar 
in another, and in other instances, though bearing a different 
trivial name, they are yet, from general resemblances in structure 
and habit, to be looked at together. Thus our blue hawk (Falco 
peregrinus) is represented in New Holland by Falco melanogenys, 
and in North America by Falco anatum. The laws of geogra- 
phical distribution of birds are further modified by habits of 
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migration peculiar to many of them. These migrations, which 
in different genera occur at different seasons, are either from one 
country to another, or from one locality to another in the same 
country. A fact which, while it points to temperature as afford- 
ing a likely explanation of general migrations, seems to demand 
some other explanation as to those which are partial and local. 
An illustration of this has come under our notice for several 
years. About the middle of March a pair of pied wagtails 
(Motacilla Yarrelli), which are to be found in considerable 
numbers on the banks of a river nearly a mile distant, have 
regularly come to spend the greater part of the day, especially 
when the weather is clear and dry, on a slated roof near at hand. 
There they may be seen running to and fro capturing tiny 
insects, which at the season must abound on the slates. The gun 
has more than once been pointed at them by a friend, in order 
to find out the kind of food on which they were feeding ; but in 
this case, love for the beauty of the gentle birds, and the tender 
thought that nesting time was near at hand, prevailed over the 
rough inquisitiveness of science, and until now the wagtails have 
been spared. They disappear for the season, after-having taken 
ten days’ change of dwelling, and may be met with perched on 
the stones in a stream, little more than a stone-cast from the 
slated roof; and here they breed. Having reared their young, 
they retire to the river for the winter; and when the spring 
returns, the single pair come back to the slates. This has gone 
on for eight years until the present, when we have as yet (20th 
March) seen but one of them, and that for a very few minutes 
only. In this case the partial migration is to be accounted for 
mainly by reference to food. There is yet another circumstance 
to be taken into account, as modifying the laws as to geographi- 
cal distribution, namely, that certain species which visit us in 
winter appear to leave representatives behind them, in trust, as 
it were, of the territories which they have frequented. Thus it 
is not now held to be of rare occurrence to find woodcocks tarry- 
ing with us over the summer. A beautiful male, evidently of 
some years of age, was shot about two miles from where we now 
write, in the middle of June last year. In this case we fear that 
generalisations, both as to temperature and food, would have to 
be modified, unless we hold that such stragglers have broken 
away from all law both as to climate and food. 

These features of geographical distribution are of great advan- 
tage in the study of birds, because, though the people of every 
country have feathered friends which love to tarry with them 
ever, and which become associated with social joys, and find a 
place in those sunny aspects of poetry which deal with our home 
affections, yet the little company of permanent residents have 
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variety given to them by the visits of foreign friends, and are 
able now and then to present so many attractions to them as to 
persuade them to continue the livelong year. Facilities of study 
are thus presented to the young ornithologist in every country. 
In our own, how richly varied these are, the works of Sir William 
Jardine, of Fleming, and of Macgillivray testify. Some spots, 
too, of our native land are peculiarly fruitful above others in this 
respect. A list, as we have already indicated, of the birds which 
have been met with in a circle whose circumference is not more 
than four miles, in the locality in which we write, would fill at 
least two of our pages; and while they are all interesting, some 
of them are especially so. Let us notice one ortwo. We begin 
with the smallest, and hope to link up an original observation 
with each individual noticed. If our remarks shall beguile any 
of our readers to seck the fresh enjoyment which is in such out- 
door studies, especially in summer, and to lead them into the 
fields and the woods at dewy morn, or “ between the gloamin’ 
and the mirk,” we can promise them pleasure without pain, 
health, and happiness, and instruction in the works and ways of 
the great Creator, which all the “ Manuals, with woodcuts,” 
indifferent enough, within their reach in their dwellings will fail 
to communicate. And they will no more wonder at the readiness 
with which they ascribe their own feelings to all the living things 
around them; or at the call of David, who studied when out 
among the hills of Judah, “ Praise the Lord, all ye birds of 
wing ;” or at John Bunyan’s overflowing spirit of thanksgiving, 
when what he so quaintly but truly calls the “ comforting time” 
had come, when the two lights were his—the light of God’s 
countenance in his heart, and the bright sunlight all around him : 
“T could not tell how to contain till I got home. I thought I 
could have spoken of His love, and have told of His mercy to 
me, even to the very crows that sat upon the ploughed lands 
before me.” It is on such occasions that associations which leave 
no dark shadows on the soul, come in on it in crowds; and thus 
the healthful influences in every respect of outdoor studies. But 
we again forget the birds. Two of them meet us in our garden 
in early spring,—the long-tailed Tit (Parus caudatus or Mecis- 
tura longicaudatus) and the Blue Tit (Parus coeruleus). If it 
were worth while, we might protest against the modern attempt 
to substitute the far-fetched Mecistura for the well-known Parus 
of Linnzus ; but “what’s in a name ?”—the bird himself gives 
one no time in his case to quote the rest. A flock of seventeen, 
if we counted right, have just paid a visit to the garden from a 
neighbouring fir plantation, and have rested in an old thorn 
hedge to make observations. No, not rested; for that does not 
seem to be one of their accomplishments. They only alighted 
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for an instant, and you hear the rapid, delicate twinct, twinct, as 
they hop nimbly about for a little, and then take wing again for 
the wood, where we afterwards met them specially taken with 
something they were finding among the branches of several 
rowan trees (Pyrus aucupéria) which fringe the wood, and 
among the larches which were hanging their graceful twigs 
tipped with rosy flower-tufts out in the sunlight. We procured 
one of the seventeen, and found that, though from the point of 
the bill to the tip of the tail it was fully six inches long, it 
weighed only a dram and a half. They may abound ; for, Tike 
the \ wren, they think nineteen or twenty eggs not more than 
enough for their comfortable nests. Macgillivray found sixteen 
young ones in asinglenest. Derham refers tothe nest of Parus 
caudatus as an illustration of what he calls “the prodigious 
subtilty of birds to dodge and deceive spectators ;” but, like 
many other statements of this accomplished and devout but too 
credulous naturalist, his remarks are more striking than true :— 


* Among many instances that might be given of this subtilty of 
birds and other creatures, that of the long-tailed titmouse deserves 
observation, who with great art builds her nest with mosses, hair, 
and the webs of spiders, cast out from them when they take their 
flight, with which the other materials are strongly tied together. 
Having neatly built and covered her nest with these materials, with- 
out, she thatcheth it on the top with the Muscus arboreus ramosus, or 
such like broad, whitish moss, to keep out rain, and to dodge the 
spectator’s eye ; and within, she lineth it with a great number of soft 
feathers—so many, that I confess I could not but admire how so 
small a room could hold them, especially that they could be laid so 
close and handsomely together, to afford sufficient room for a bird 
with so long a tail, and so numerous an issue as this bird commonly 
hath, which Mr Ray saith,’—(Synops. Method. Avium, p. 74.) Ova 
inter omnes aviculas numerasissima ponit. 


Scarcely so restless, and a little larger than “ Bcttle Tom,” is 
the other titmouse, the “ Blue Cap.” What would not those 
who speak enthusiastically of the gay plumage and active habits 
of the humming bird, as it hastens from flower to flower, bee- 
like “ to gather honey all the day,” have been willing to give 
for this pretty bird had he been a foreigner! But the | beauties 
lying around us are forgotten, and our value for what is rare 
cheats us away from the admiration of home loveliness. Yet 
where will we find three little birds more beautiful than those 
loving companions during winter, in almost every lowland w ood 
—the blue and black capped tits, and the golden-crested wren 
(Regulus auricapillus)? They must be seen in the woods in 
order to a right estimate of their nimbleness, beauty, and pretty 
ways. We ‘might try verbal description, and speak of the blue 
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tit’s graceful head, with its light-blue lying on a ring of white— 
its line of duskier blue, in the centre of which its wild unresting 
eye lies—its collar, still of a blue differing im shade from these 
two, liker that which peers through the openings of fleecy clouds 
on a sharp afternoon in autumn, than anything else we have seen 
in nature or art, and the breast like the same sky with a thin 
mist over it; but word-painting fails to convey the true portrai- 
ture of pretty Parus cwruleus. You might shoot him, though this 
is often easier said than done, and get him stuffed; but somehow 
the very highest efforts of this art, with wire and tow, glass 
eyes and head varnishing, wholly fail to set off this loveliest of 
the tits, as we may see him when his little, life-full heart beats 
happily, and when he plays fantastic tricks in our garden, now 
looking at you with roguish eye, now hanging by the foot from 
the lowest and slenderest twigs of the silver birch, now perched 
on the highest branch of an apple tree, or searching for insects 
among the gooseberry bushes, or disputing with his first cousin, 
Parus major, the right to a half-cleaned bone which has fallen 
in their way. He is not nice as to food, and seems to be able 
to pick up plenty where one would least expect him to find it. 
In the stomach of one we recently examined, we found por- 
tions of very small beetles, several minute bits of what appeared 
to us to be lichens, and five or six diminutive heart-shaped seeds. 
We must only name the spruce kitty wren (Anorthura trog- 
lodytes, Macgil.), ever carrying her tail as high as her head—the 
lovely kinglet (Regulus Auricapillus)—the douce hedge-sparrow 
(Accentor modularis), the bird, as M. Michelet would say, 
dune robe modeste et sombre—the finches (/ringillid@), and the 
thrushes (Merulide), in order to halt for a little to notice the 
starling (Sturnus vulgaris). This bird has not stood so pro- 
minently out in the eye of naturalists and poets as he might 
have been expected to do on the ground of his beauty, and, we 
may add, of his accomplishments. We have had much oppor- 
tunity of observing him, and can bear testimony to both. The 
late Bishop of Norwich, Dr Stanley, sought to do him tardy 
justice; but his graphic description deals rather with the bird in 
“murmuration,” as any assemblage of starlings is called, than 
with his habits, when seen in pairs. Now, without dwelling on 
the changeful sheen of his plumage, on the peculiarly graceful 
attitudes which he can assume, on those spots of glancing white 
which adorn him, or even on the high place he has, as a teachable 
bird, in the affections of the cobbler, the handloom weaver, the vil- 
lage tailor, or the middle-aged ladies in the cottage with the green 
door, brass knocker, ever whitened threshold, and thatched roof, 
which may be found in so many rural districts, there are other 
interesting features about him which have not been much, if 
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at all, noticed. Starlings are not so shy and distrustful as those 
who describe them as never seen except in solitary places— 
lonely meadows, inaccessible rocks, lofty church towers, and the 
like. They seem rather to affect familiarity with man, if he 
take the first step. Dwelling in a district where they abound, 
and where, during winter, they may be seen in large flocks 
feeding in company with the jackdaw (Corvus monedula) and 
the rook (Corvus Frugilegus), a box was fixed in the cleft of 
a tall ash tree, and offered as a nest to any venturesome couple 
determined on housekeeping. A fortnight of bright sunshine 
in March, several years ago, seemed to have suggested to such a 
pair the expediency of looking out for a nesting-place. Finding 
one in every way so comfortable, they took possession, and, one 
of them at least, has kept it ever since. Here every year they 
have raised two broods, in one year three. In observing their 
habits and ways a point of interest was made known. The 
same pair keeps together during the winter. Hard times have 
no influence in alienating the one from the other. About once 
a fortnight during the winter, and when the mornings were fine, 
they paid unitedly a visit to their box, expelled the intrusionist 
sparrows from it, sung for a while a pleasant song over it, and 
took their departure, to appear in the “ murmuration,” for the 
rest of the day. But sometimes as many as fourteen other 
starlings would come with them; and while the owners of the 
nesting-place flew at once to the box, the others sat shyly on the 
topmost branches of the tree, and hastened away on the approach 
of any one. This seems to indicate that the pairing of the 
starling is not for the season, but for the “whole term of the 
natural life of each.” 

The imitative gifts of the starling in his wild state have not 
been fully appreciated. Even Gilbert White, who saw most 
things that other people did not, missed the peculiar qualifica- 
tions of these birds, else he would have given them as illustra- 
tions above others of “ copious and fluent utterance.” “ From 
the motion of birds,” he says in his own delightfully quaint way, 
“ the transition is natural enough to their notes and language, 
of which I shall say something. Not that I would pretend to un- 
derstand their language, like the vizier, who, by the recital of a 
conversation which passed between two owls, reclaimed a sultan, 
before delighting in conquest and devastation; but I would be 
thought only to mean that many of the winged tribes have 
various sounds an] voices adapted to express their various pas- 
sions, wants, and feelings, such as anger, fear, love, hatred, 
hunger, and the like. All species are not equally eloquent; 
some are copious and fluent, as it were, in their utterance, while 
others are confined to a few important sounds.” 
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It is due to the rare capacities of Stwrnus that we put on 
record what follows. It may remind field naturalists of the 
time when the gun found its way suddenly to the shoulder, in 
the belief that a bird not so easily got at as the starling was 
about to be added to his cabinet. ‘The individual to which we 
refer has occupied the box in the cleft of the ash tree for years ; 
and during the breeding time he takes his stand on the top of 
it, or he clings to the very point of the uppermost perpendicular 
twig, and amuses himself, and his mate no doubt, in running 
over the notes of most of the birds which he has met in his 
travels. Thus he offers snatches from the full mellow songs of 
the thrush and the blackbird. The sharp inquisitive cry of the 
jackdaw, the hoarse caw of the rook, the scream of the jay, the 
plaintive monotone of the bullfinch, the sad 0, 0, 0, mé of the 
yellow hammer, the cry of the chaffinch when frightened, and 
the sorrowful notes of the curlew, which we associate only with 
the lonely moor, come all in turn to engage his attention; and 
if he had devoted a lifetime of imitative art to any one peculiar 
note, he could not have acquired it to greater perfection than he 
has done all these. Are our readers ready to say, Wherefore all 
this? Our only answer is, To all who seek out the works of 
God, as taking pleasure therein, more is here than meets the eye. 
It might appear trifling enough to some, but 

Hoher Sinn liegt oft in Kind’schem Spiel.! 
We turn now to Professor Owen’s first important contribution 
to ornithic anatomy. Our readers are aware that Cuvier’s esti- 
mate of the importance of the employment of comparative ana- 
tomy in the study of scientific zoology, stands among the new 
principles associated with his name, next to that of his value for 
the study of palzontology in the light of existing forms of life 
and of vegetation. His earliest contributions to the literature 


' It was our intention to have devoted more space to a description of the 
birds to be fonnd within a very narrow circle in one district, in order to show 
how varied and plentiful the facilities generally are for the scientific study of 
ornithology; but we have room only to note that the Bittern ( Botaurus Stellaris) 
has been several times seen in it, and, some years ago, a specimen was shot whose 
skin is preserved. The Dipper or Water Ousel (Cinculus Europeus) abounds, 
and we can vouch for a fact as to its habits which has been doubted. We have 
frequently seen it perched, not only on the willows immediately overhanging 
the water, but on the branches of an alder tree at least four feet above it. The 
allegation that it walks at the bottom of the water may be traced to the fact 
that it generally, after diving, swims for a little very near it. Of other birds, 
we can only name the Sparrow Hawk (Accipiter nisus), the Kestrel (Falco 
tinnunculus), the Hen Harrier (— cyaneus), the Barn Owl (Strix flammea), the 
Horned Owl (— brachyotus), the Ivy Owl (— Aluco), the Siskin (Carduelis spinus), 
and the Goatsucker (Caprimulgus Europeus). The last-named bird has much 
about it to tempt one to a lengthened description. But there is the less need, as 
it has been done with much ability, from observations made in the same district, 
by T. Durham Weir, Esq., well known to ornithologists by his contributions to 
Mr Macgillivray’s British Birds. Which see, vol. iii., p. 641. 
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of zoology bear testimony to this. In the Tableau Elémentaire 
de I’ Histoire Naturelle des Animaux, he takes man as the stan- 
dard of comparison, and in the light of his organisation he passes 
down through the lower mammalia to birds, reptiles, fishes, 
molluscs, insects, and zoophytes—his animaux plantes.’ In his 
remarks on birds he does not limit himself to the bony skeleton, 
or even to those forms of bills and feet which have been made 
to do service, without acknowledgment, in so many books of so- 
called popular science. He points out the peculiarities of the 
organs of digestion likewise. It is well to notice this, because 
some have overlooked not only his labours but those of other 
comparative anatomists in this department, and have associated 
this mainly with the name of one of our most enthusiastic and 
highly accomplished Scottish ornithologists, Mr Macgillivray. 
Such aspects of Cuvier’s works teach the important lesson, that 
there can be no correct attainments in scientific zoology without 
a knowledge of the structure of animals—without, in a word, 
such an acquaintance with organs, both simply and in their 
relation to one another, as shall enable the student to appreciate 
fully the functions which depend upon them. Not, indeed, that 
the natural history class must become one of anatomy, or that 
each student must be a habitud of the dissecting room, but that 
he should have manipulative skill sufficient to enable him to 
search reverently into the thoughts of the Creator in bodies 
which, like his own, are fearfully and wonderfully made. Cuvier 
may be properly regarded as having laid the foundation of a true 
system of ornithic anatomy. Professor Owen has not only built 
on this foundation, he has greatly added both to its breadth and 
massiveness in the article quoted above. We wish to make this 
paper better known than it is, and to indicate its scope and 
value to such as are on the look-out for fresh materials for the 
generalisations of natural theology. Are our professional natural 
theologians as wakeful as they ought to be to the new sources of 
knowledge, and the increasing material for the exercise of their 
skill, which are being opened up to them in the rapid progress 
of the different branches of natural science? They have sat so 
long at the feet of old masters, that they are ready to rest con- 
tented with their illustrations, though they may have lost much 
of their power from having become so well known, from the 
belief that other and better ones might now be obtained, or from 
the fact that they have really been weakened by the knowledge 














































1 “A Végard de la structure, les corps organisés varient & V’infini par le 
nombre de leurs fluides, les formes, la nature, les rapports de leurs solides. 
Nous verrons dans l'homme un exemple de l’organisation la plus parfaite et la 
plus compliqée, et nous suivrons dans les autres animaux les différens degrés 
par lesquels ils se rapprochent plus ou moins de la simplicité.”—P. 6. 
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of phenomena, which have presented them in different lights, 
but which were not known at the time when they were first 
employed. A few sentences from Professor Owen’s paper may 
illustrate these remarks :— 


“ Birds are organised for flight ; and as this, the most vigorous kind 
of locomotion, demands the greatest energy in the contractility of the 
muscular fibre, so the respiratory function finds its highest develop- 
ment in the present class. Not only the ramifications of the pulmon- 
ary artery, but many of the capillaries of the systemic circulation, 
from the singular extension of the air-cells through the body, are 
submitted to the influence of the atmosphere, and hence birds may be 
said to enjoy a double respiration. . . As birds exceed mammals 
in the activity of those functions on which the waste and renovation 
of the general system more immediately depend, so they possess a 
higher standard of animal heat : their ordinary temperature is 103° and 
104°, and, according to Camper, is occasionally as high as 107° Fahr. 


“The modification of the tegumentary covering characteristic of 


the present class is to be regarded rather as dependent upon, than 
oceasioning, this high degree of internal temperature, which requires 
for its due maintenance against the agency of external cold an ade- 
quate protection of the surface of the body by means of non-conducting 
down and imbricated feathers; and this warm clothing is more 
especially required to meet the sudden variations of temperature to 
which the bird is exposed during its rapid and extensive flights. . . . 
The anterior extremities are invariably constructed according to that 
plan which best adapts them for the actions of flight; and although, 
in some few instances, the development of the wings proceeds not so 
far as to enable them to act upon the surrounding atmosphere with 
sufficient power to overcome the counteracting force of gravity; yet, 
in these cases they assist, by analogous motions, the posterior extremi- 
ties; either, as in the ostrich, by beating the air while the body is 
carried swiftly forward by the action of the powerful legs; or, as in 
the penguin, by striking the water after the manner of fins, and by 
the resistance of the denser medium carrying the body through the 
water in a manner analogous to that by which the birds of flight are 
borne through the air. In a few exceptions only are the wings reduced 
to mere weapons of offence, as in the cassowary and the singular 
apteryx of New Zealand, in which they are represented by a single 
spur. In no instance do the anterior extremities take any share in 
Stationary support or in prehension. . . . The mandibles, again, 
present as many varieties of form, each corresponding to the nature 
of the food, and in some degree indicative of the organisation neces- 
sary for its due assimilation.” 


The above will show how many facts illustrative of the wis- 
dom of God in the adaptations of means to ends, of structure to 
functions, may be met with in the essay now referred to. But 
these are far from the most interesting and instructive. Those 
which are more important would suffer if taken out of the com- 
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pact discourse in which they are embedded. To be seen in 
their beauty, and as loaded with weighty meaning, they must be 
studied in the whole discourse, even as the beautiful symmetry of 
a single bone is most apparent when viewed in the entire skele- 
ton. Let us, however, point out the general bearings of this 
article. Two features of it claim notice—(1.) It is an admir- 
able summary of what had been done, prior to the date of its 
publication in the same department. Very little is lost sight 
of; while all that has been done by his predecessors, with 
whose works he had made himself familiar, is cordially acknow- 
ledged. No attempts are made to ignore the researches and 
discoveries of others in the same field. This is as it ought to 
be. True greatness is never more manifest than when it “ en- 
vieth not.” We rate this feature very highly for two reasons: 
first, because it clears the ground. We know where we are, 
and become ready to follow the author into every question on 
which we find him entitled to speak with authority from per- 
sonal observation, with the design either to set aside or to verify 
the statements of those who have gone before him. And, 
second, because it seems to us that it implies the presence of 
high powers of intellect, and of great scientific attainments, to 
be able to survey such a field as that over which Professor 
Owen has travelled, that he might reject what had not been 
attained to either by direct personal observation or by induction, 
and that he might accept facts which he had put to the test. 
And thus in “ Aves” we feel that we are not dealing with dis- 
jointed utterances, but with a monograph so complete in all its 
— as to lead us to think of all the facts stated in it as if they 
ad been discovered by one man. The review embraces the 
whole period from 1575, when Coiters’ “ Explicationes” were 
published, to the time when Mr Yarrell brought out his papers 
on the bony skeleton and on the muscular system of birds. 
(2.) The article is not only valuable as containing an admirable 
summary of what has been done by others, it is so especially as 
containing the author’s own observations on all the points re- 
ferred to. As regards classification, Professor Owen accepts 
the arrangement preferred by Kirby,’ “as being the one which 
facilitates the expression of the leading anatomical differences 
which obtain in the class of birds, and which may, therefore, be 
considered the most natural.” This is so well known that we 
need not quote it. Having stated the leading positive and 
negative characters of the class, he looks at all the parts of the 
bony skeleton, at the nervous system (myology), at the organs 
of hearing, seeing, breathing, generation, digestion, etc. ; and, 


towards the close of the article, he enters with some minuteness 
1 Bridgewater Treatise, vol. ii., p. 444. 
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into the structure of a feather. The space at our disposal for- 
bids a minute analysis of any one aspect of this valuable paper. 
Bit by bit, the whole body of the bird is thoroughly examined, 
and the characteristic differences of each part, in the different 
orders of birds, is stated in such a way, that it would be difficult 
for any thoughtful man to follow the author without seeing the 
magnificent testimony to the wisdom of the All-wise presented to 
us in the varied forms of adaptation between means and end. 
We shall only refer to the author’s remarks on the Sternum, or 
breast-bone, and on the structure of a Feather. As regards the 
former, having pointed out the numerous modifications of struc- 
ture which it assumes, in connection with functional peculiarities 
in different orders of birds, he shows that, as an arrangement 
to keep the bunches of breast muscles from becoming blended 
in the middle of the sternum, a bony crest or keel is raised, 
“analogous to the cranial crest which intervenes to the temporal 
muscles in the carnivorous mammalia; and as this crest indi- 
cates in these the powers of the jaw, so the sternal keel bespeaks 
the strength of the anterior extremity in the bird.” Keeping in 
view the habits of birds, and the relation of these to the struc- 
ture of the anterior extremity, we will not fail to understand 
how “ zoological arrangements have come to be founded on the 
modifications” of the sternal keel. An opportunity is offered 
for testing these, by our having presented to us in this mono- 
graph the distinctive forms of the sternum in the different orders 
of birds. But we can do no more than direct the young zoolo- 
gist to this, while assuring him that he will meet much to 
interest him, in trying to verify or refute the general tests sup- 
plied here, and in works such as Macgillivray’s, in which the 
same thoughts are stated with much more confidence, though at 
greater length and with less precision. 

The portion of the essay in which Professor Owen deals with 
the structure of feathers is one of those pages in science in 
which, without the least show of wonder, and in language free 
from the least exaggeration, we are introduced to evidences of 
the lavish wisdom and power of the great Creator, in connection 
with the very least of His works equally with the greatest. 
They are seen equally in the way-side flower as in the monarch 
of the wood—in the scales on the butterfly’s wing as on the 
plate armour of leviathan—in the barbule of the wren’s plume 
as in the eagle “ towering in his pride of place.” 

It would not be possible, without cuts, to give a full view of 
the structure of a single plume, as brought out by Professor 
Owen. We shall, however, try and illustrate it from our own 
observation. Any one who has watched the growth of the 
plumage on the kestrel (Falco tinnunculas), must have been im- 
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ressed with the numerous proofs of adaption brought out in 
it. The rude nest of the parent birds, which is often placed in 
highly exposed situations, as among the topmost branches of 
lofty, aged spruce firs, or on the jutting ledge of a great rock, 
seems to demand that the young must be well and warmly clad, 
in order to bear the rough winds that toss them on the tree top, 
or howl around them on the face of the rugged cliff. They 
come into the world well clad. A covering of thick whitish 
down yields them abundant warmth. In a few days this changes 
to a light dirty yellow, which continues until displaced by the 
dull, red-brown, dusky streaked plumage, characteristic of the 
full grown female. ‘The brood, males and females, continue to 
bear the likeness of their mother for about nine months, at 
which period the colour of the plumage is fixed in both. The 
female keeps the peculiar marks of the first winter’s growth— 
now, however, better defined by the brown being redder, and 
by the streaks, in some cases, passing almost into spots. The 
male, on the contrary, casts off the likeness of the female parent, 
and sets up for himself in the world, with all the well-marked 
features of his sire. The red-brown of the head, mottled with 
black, which is peculiar to the female, is now exchanged for 
the grey head of the male; while the transverse dusky bars in 
the feathers of the tail give place to plumes of well-defined grey. 

The structural changes and peculiarities associated with this 
process are of the most interesting kind. The first covering is 
made up of small tufts of down attached to the skin by tiny 

uills. These “ are succeeded,” says Owen, “ by the feathers, 
which they guide, as it were, through the skin; and after the 
first plumage, at each succeeding moult, the old feathers serve as 
the gubernacula to those which are to follow.” The full grown 
feather consists of the quill, or horny part, by which it is 
attached to the hird—of the shaft, or part from which the vanes 
spring, and which, tapering towards the extremity most remote 
from the skin, is characterised by a longitudinal groove running 
from the base of the quill to the tip of the feather—and of the 
vanes, or light fan-like masses, which, striking out from two 
sides of the shaft, taper towards the point, and form the true 
surface by which the bird is able to sustain itself in flight. By 
this, moreover, a perfectly warm dermal covering is provided 
for bodies which, more than those of any other animals, are, 
from their habits, subject to extremes of temperature. The 
construction of these vanes is singularly suggestive. For the 
evidences of this, and also for some rich illustrations of creative 
wisdom, in the gradual development of each plume, we must 
refer our readers to the essay now reviewed. But before leaving 
this admirable monograph, we may express regret that we miss 
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Derham’s name from the list of authorities given at the end of 
the article. It may, indeed, be true, that in a treatise on purely 
scientific ornithic anatomy, we have no right to look for the 
name of a naturalist, for whom nature had no attractions, except 
as he could see it pointing steadily, as with upward finger, to 
Him whom the author of the Boyle Lectures loved as a covenant 
God. But he deserved some notice, especially as our author 
quotes a sentence from Paley, which has been taken by him 
from Derham’s work. Besides, there are remarks on the struc- 
ture of feathers in his work, which could bear to stand by 
the side of Frederick Cuvier’s paper, “ Le Developement des 
Plumes.” No doubt, like the naturalists of his day, the worthy 
rector of Upminster, though he could write F.R.S. after his 
name, had ever an ear ready for anything marvellous in nature, 
and rejoiced to jot down whatever might excite the wonder of 
his readers. Thus the story, p. 379, “ that an ancient fisher- 
man, accounted an honest man, being near some rocks on the 
coast of Cornwall, saw, at a very low ebb, a black list of some- 
thing adhering to the rock, which, when he came to examine, 
he found it was a great number of swallows, and, if I misremem- 
ber not, of swifts also, hanging by the feet to one another, as 
bees do, which were covered commonly by the sea-waters, but 
revived in his warm hand, and by fire.” But there is very much 
matter in the physico-theology which might be quoted as a set-off 
against this, not for shrewdness only, but also as bringing out 
scientific details, which we are ready to connect wholly with 
recent researches and observations. Honour then to whom 
honour. We find it pleasant to bear testimony to the abilities 
of the friend and disciple of John Ray. He was not a theolo- 
gian alone, who needed, like Paley, to gather up the observations 
of others, and hang them, as fruits, on his own tree, but a natural- 
ist, who had gone into the field to study with a disposition ever 
peering after deeper sympathy with the mind of Him by whom 
all things were made. 

In our remarks on Mr Wilson’s “ Ornithology,” we have 
anticipated much which we might have associated with the 
“Report” of Mr Strickland, quoted above. The Report was 
drawn up at the instance of the British Association, and was 
printed among the Transactions in 1844. It has recently been 
republished, by his father-in-law, Sir William Jardine, in con- 
nection with his Memoir of Mr Strickland'—a volume to which 
we would call attention, as interesting even to general readers, 
but especially so to naturalists. The Memoir, written with the 

‘Memoir of Hugh Edwin Strickland, M.A., Deputy-Reader of Geology in 


Oxford. By Sir William Jardine, Bart., F.R.S.E., ete. London: Van Voorst, 
1858. This volume is illustrated with plates, woodcuts, diagrams, and maps. 
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discrimination of a man of science, sets the gifted Hugh Strick- 
Jand vividly before us, mainly by means of extracts from his own 
private papers. But these are chosen in such a way, and set in 
such lights, as at once to suggest the presence of a hand acting 
as the minister to a truly loving, fatherly heart. The papers in 
Geology, Zoology, etc., are all of value. To those who take an 
interest in the relation of physical science to theology, we may 
point out the Introductory Lecture on Geology, “ delivered in 
the University in 1850,” as containing weighty and suggestive 
words. But as our object i is mainly with Mr Strickland’s ‘Report, 
we must leave the volume now referred to with this brief notice. 

This resumé of the points of out-standing interest in the His- 
tory of Ornithology embraces :—“ 1. General Systematic Works. 
: Works descriptive of the Ornithology 4 Particular Regions. 

3. Monographs of Particular Groups. . Miscellaneous De- 
scriptions of Species. 5. Pictorial Art as aa to Ornithology. 
6. The Anatomy and Physiology of Birds; and 7. Fossil Orni- 
thology. 8. Ornithological Museums. 9. Desiderata of Orni- 
thology.” Under each ‘of these much valuable matter is given 
as reflections and suggestions. Perhaps under no other “form 
could the extent and thoroughness of Mr Strickland’s Ornitho- 
logical knowledge have been so well brought out as in this Re- 
port. His great research, varied information, fine taste, and 
impartial criticisms, will continue to make it useful as a starting- 
point for other historians of the Progress of Ornithology. There 
is material for review under each head now given, but we can 
refer only to the 9th, namely, Desiderata. These have chiefly 
reference to the want of precision, in regard to the value of 
genera, and in distinguishing really different species from local 
varieties, to existing defects in Ornithic Anatomy, and to “ want 
of information as to the habits, oology, and geographical distri- 
bution of the majority of exotic species.” Mr Strickland is 
justly severe on those who, it would almost seem with no higher 
motive than to write their names among the names of birds, are 
carried away by the desire of subdividing well-marked groups, 
and of ranking as new species, individuals whose departure from 
the common type may be explained by accidental and local cir- 
cumstances. But the mild severity of Strickland will fall harm- 
less on the “inventors.” It would require sarcasm like that of 
Fleming, and raillery like that of Edward Forbes, united to the 
threatened displeasure of the whole British Association, to make 
any impression on them ! 

We had hoped to include in this article notices of some of the 
most interesting illustrations of the wisdom of the Creator in the 
adaptions between forms and habits and in the instincts of birds, 
some remarks on those features of cross-breeding in which the 
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male is alleged to have the power of so inoculating the female 
parent as to transmit his distinctive features to her brood by 
another male (a subject intensely interesting in higher depart- 
ments of physiology, both on account of its moral and physical 
bearings), and also to have reviewed the ground now occupied by 
the history of fossil birds and of ornithichnites, but these and the 

roposed notes on winter birds of passage demand a separate 
article. We have now only to glance at M. Michelet’s charac- 
teristic contribution—L’ Oiseau. Do our readers wonder that this 
work has been quoted along with the able works reviewed? We 
grant that the fellowship cannot be very close; but a foreign 
book, four out of whose five editions have been, we believe, sold 
in Britain, must have something in it for some classes of readers, 
and thus it deserves notice. We are far, however, from thinking 
that M. Michelet has fallen into what he would hold to be the 
dulness of science! He has waited and watched on his feathered 
friends in order to get new energy and wings (une force nouvelle, 
et des ailes), and he has succeeded! In a word, M. Michelet has 
given himself to what might be named sentimental ornithology. 
Some unwinged (qui n’a pas @aile) admirers of our author hold 
that he sees into the mysteries of being farther than his friends, 
and that his works on birds and insects discover to us a mind 
ever appreciating the deep religious symbolism in the world! 
No such thing. M. Michelet has more sense than trouble him- 
self about deep mysteries. He glides as easily and as gaily over 
the outside of all things as the swallow does over the landscape. 
And if ever a true thought—a thought in harmony with science 
and religion—crosses his path, he seems uneasy in its presence. 
It meets him with a spectre-like stare, and he hastens on in the 
way of sentiment, pleased with his birds almost as much as with 
himself. So much so, that one is sure to imagine his nightingale 
(le rossignol), as in all the objects of her song, a copy from him- 
self? For whom does he sing his sublime hymn? For her 
whom he loves, for his nestlings, for the forest, in fine, for 
himself, who is his own most fastidious listener (qui est son plus 
delicat auditeur)!” But, notwithstanding this extravagance, M. 
Michelet has got hold of a phase of our nature which seeks 
gratification in associating human feelings, anxieties, sorrows, 
joys, and the like, with the manifestations of instinct in the lower 
animals, and he makes the most of his position. 

Perhaps, however, many more might be beguiled from ennui 
and unrest, by having sentiment excited by other means than are 
brought to bear on it in highly spiced works of fiction, were men 
led out into the woods and among the hills, where the bracing 
breezes are, to study the works of God. Alexander Wilson and 
Audubon have, in some measure, succeeded in this, and success 
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is interesting, because a mind set to meditate on nature may be 
open to appeals made to it from the works of God, when it would 
shrink aw ay from abstract truths, however solemn and momen- 
tous. It is on this principle, rather than on that of simple illus- 
tration, that most of the references to “ winged fowls” are made 
in the Scriptures. They are either linked with the appeals of 
the Divine One to man, or with the experience of certain power- 
ful feelings on man’s part. M. Michelet has got on the track of 
this thought, but he has neither the heart nor the ability to 
follow it. The intimate tie between man and the earth is such 
that, when his spiritual nature is under any powerful impulse, 
he will acknowledge lessons in the line of his feelings which may 
seem to be taught by any living thing. The unconscious teach- 
ing of the spider, as the hero of Bannockburn gazed on it and 
caught from its example the exhortation to “ try again,” had 
more influence over him than the cry of many § Scottish warriors. 
But the spider was there in providence—it was sent of God. So 
likewise are most of the Scripture references to the habits of 
birds in connection with man under strong feeling of one kind 
or another, to be regarded as appropriate to the hour. Thus the 
prophet’s allusion to “the stork in the heaven knowing her ap- 
pointed time, and the turtle, and the crane, and the swallow ob- 
serving the time of their coming.” ‘ They,’ he says, ‘ obey the 
laws of blind instinct, but ye refuse to be taught by my clearly 
expressed will.’ Then, to invite a covenant people to hearken 
readily to the Word, the appeal is m and man shall see 
you to be blessed—*“ Ye shall be as the wings of a dove covered 
with silver, and her feathers with yellow g gold.” Or, take a man 
standing in the midst of “ fearfulness and trembling,” would his 
pain not be eased as the sheen of the wild dove’s feathers glanced 
he him in the sunlight as it hastened past, when he cried— 
“ Oh, that I had the wings like a dove; for then would I fly 
away and be at rest.” Once more, He who spake as never man 
spake, says to those who, in distrust of Providence, are toiling 
and moiling for the bread that perisheth—“ Consider the ravens ; 
for they neither sow nor reap, which have neither store-house 
nor barn: and God feedeth them: how much better are ye” 
created in the Divine image, admitted to eternal life through a 
Saviour. In fine, we have that touching appeal to an unbeliev- 
ing people, “how often would I have gathered thy children 
together, as ahen doth gather her brood under her wings.” They 
“ would not” then, but in other times, and in other moods, the 
thought of a Father’s care, often set before men from the W ord, 
may steal in on the soul to profit when the birds 
Fill the woods with a discursive song 
Of love, that sinketh deep, and resteth long. 
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Art. II.—Literary Adventure. Life of Douglas Jerrold. 
London: W. Kent and Co., 1859. 


Tue sudden death of Douglas Jerrold, in the summer of 1857, 
made a great sensation in those literary and theatrical circles of 
the metropolis, where he was best known. The attention of the 
general public, which, out of London, was more familiar with his 
name than his works, was soon attracted to the same event by 
the extraordinary funeral games of which it became the occa- 
sion. Supposed to have left his family but scantily provided for 
—although this supposition proved afterwards to be erroneous— 
the sympathy of his personal friends—of whom he left many and 
warm ones—was excited, and a natural desire was felt to mark 
their sense of their own loss in a manner which would benefit his 
widow and orphans. The project which resulted from this laud- 
able desire was indeed a strange one. Carrying out a little 
further the principle, that a poet has a right to the meed of a 
melodious tear, it was decided that, their friend having been a 
successful dramatic author, a play—to be acted by themselves 
for the benefit of his family—would be an appropriate offering to 
his memory ; and accordingly Mr Charles Dickens, and a select 
company of mourning amateurs—it would doubtless be unjust 
to call them amateur mourners—appeared and performed these 
novel funeral rites to overflowing—boxes. Certainly one of the 
most grotesque shapes that benevolence has yet assumed, even in 
this practical century. We are used to charity balls and reli- 
gious bazaars ; but there is—to do them justice—no pretence to 
anything more than a pretence in these epicene festivities. They 
represent simply a social convention, by which worldly and selt- 
indulgent persons good-humouredly agree to pay too much for 
their amusement, and to allow the providers to dispose of the dif- 
ference in behalf of objects to which they have no objection. But 
if there be some offence against a true moral taste involved even 
in these, when the object is one of a sacred or otherwise solemn 
character, the objection becomes much more obvious in a case 
like that to which we are at present adverting. The hideous in- 
congruity which would be felt were the children, or the widow 
herself, to take part in any scenic representation, however pious 
the purpose, in such connection with the death of a father or 
husband, becomes only softened in degree when the actors are 
his personal friends. How strangely inappropriate a celebration 
must be that, in which the performers—the terms of the theatre 
force themselves upon us—shall be disqualified for its adequate 
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exhibition exactly in proportion to the depth and sincerity of their 
feeling for the object of it! 

This protest appears the more necessary, because at the time— 
in respect, no doubt, for the charitable intention of this ill-judged 

roject—little or no objection was taken to it by the press, and 
Its success in attracting crowds anxious to see Mr Dickens and 
his company perform, and more indifferent than we can profess 
to be to the mistakes of a man of such mark, and to the just 
regulation of public taste and feeling, might, should it have 
passed without comment, encourage under similar circumstances 
a repetition which we most strongly deprecate. Having dis- 
charged our critical conscience of which duty, we now proceed 
to the testimonial, at least of a more seemly and natural charac- 
ter, which the filial piety of Mr Blanchard Jerrold has lately 
offered to his father’s memory. 

Douglas Jerrold deserves consideration and study in two 
aspects—one, as he was himself a man who, by force of his indi- 
viduality, had come to occupy a certain place before the public 
—the other, as exemplifying in his life some special conditions of 
literary adventure in our day. The two inquiries illustrate 
each other; and it will be most convenient to pursue them 
in combination. 

“ The Strolling Player,” wrote Douglas Jerrold himself, “is 
the merry preacher of the noblest, grandest lessons of human 
thought. He is the poet’s pilgrim, and in the forlornest bye- 
ways and abodes of men calls forth new sympathies, sheds upon 
the dull trade of real life an hour of poetic glory, ‘ making a sun- 
shine in the shady place!’ He informs human clay with thoughts 
and throbbings that refine it ; and for this he was for centuries a 
rogue and a vagabond, and is even now a long, long day’s march 
from the vantage-cround of respectability.” 

The transparent fallacy involved in this passage may be easily 
forgiven to one engaged, by birth and early associations, to make 
the best case he could for the strolling player and his unfor- 
tunate profession; and it may be forgiven still more easily to 
the man who, as his son tells us, after long serving the theatre 
as a writer, deliberately retired from connection with it in disgust 
at the meannesses by which he found its practical conduct dis- 
graced. Douglas Jerrold was the child of the stage, not in its 
highest degree. His father, Mr Samuel Jerrold, apparently at 
the time of his son’s birth, in 1803, only a strolling performer, 
became afterwards the manager of a company who exhibited in a 
“large barn” at Wilsby, in Kent, and shortly after, lessee of a 
theatre of somewhat superior pretensions at Sheerness. Of this 
gentleman, his grandson gathers, from Dibdin’s Autobiography 
and the family account, a trait or two which reveal both the man 
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and his position in a very lively manner. Son of “ Mr Jerrold, of 
Hackney, a large dealer in horses,” and “the descendant of 
yet richer forefathers,” it was a fact, to which the old man often 
referred, that “ he had played in a barn on the estate that was 
rightfully his own.” The expression would seem to imply that 
Mr Samuel Jerrold had suffered some grievous wrong. We 
presume the injury to have really been of that sort of which the 
tap-room of the village alehouse oftener hears the harrowing de- 
tails than the courts of law: but the incident, even by placing 
Douglas Jerrold’s father in that large category of maudlin vic- 
tims of the world’s injustice, agreeably—for the reader—takes 
him out of the still larger class of the simply respectable and ex- 
emplary progenitors, of which biography is so full. This is one 
trait. The other is more agreeable, and does something perhaps 
to explain the injustice above complained of. A “large dealer 
in horses” may not inconceivably have been an uncongenial 
parent to a theatrical enthusiast ; and hence, possibly, the desdi- 
chadoed condition in which we find the latter bewailing him- 
self. He was even in mature life so enthusiastic, that he consi- 
dered it his great glory to possess a pair of Garrick’s shoes, 
which he wore whenever he appeared on the stage. It is ill- 
natured of his grandson to suppose that he owed much of his 
popularity to the possession of this modern version of the mantle 
of departed greatness. If he were popular—which seems a gra- 
tuitous assumption—it will be fairer to attribute it to the simple 
enthusiasm which, as we suppose, so irritated the horse-dealer. 
On the whole, though Mr Blanchard Jerrold rather sneers at 
his grandfather, we are disposed to like him—in a book at least. 

Sheerness, to which Mr Samuel Jerrold removed when his son 
Douglas was about three years old, was the scene of the latter’s 
childhood and early boyhood. He remained there till he went 
to sea, or rather joined the navy, in 1813. Neither place nor 
circumstances would generally be thought auspicious. Sheer- 
ness, not so unfavourable a locality for theatrical enterprise dur- 
ing the war as it would seem now, would appear in the same pro- 
portion, and for the same reasons, undesirable for the education 
of a child. “ Jack Ashore,” Mr Blanchard Jerrold justly re- 
marks, “with the glow of victory upon him, and much spare 
cash turning in his pocket, was not the man to refine the spot of 
earth which he made the scene of his landing.” Yet, considering 
what the boy was to become in life, his position at this period 
was not altogether so unfavourable as might at first sight appear. 
Doubtless the young boy must have witnessed more of the ruder 
realities of life than it is always well for a young boy to see. But 
there is, after all, a protective power in youth which makes such 
realities less dangerous than we usually suppose ; and where ina- 
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gination is active, and thought latent, the danger is indefinitely 
reduced. Beside which, among the coarseness and vulgarity 
which surrounded him, we catch sight of a tender and watchful 
grandmother, who must have done inexpressibly good, if not 
always welcome, service to the child and boy. This again is 
one of the life portraits, or rather sketches, which, among many 
shortcomings, give reality and value to this biography. The 
kind old soul, who would never suffer a speck to be seen on his 
collar, or a button to be wanting on his coat (and as the coat 
then worn was the same which now gives his distinctive appella- 
tion to our modern page, this responsibility was not a light one)— 
who used to lock the dear child up in his own room (with a book) 
while she went to take the money at the theatre—who not only 
insisted that he should wear pattens in wet weather, but (what a 
model of a grandmother !), when he was gone to sea, wrote to his 
captain, begging him to be kind to little Douglas, and be sure he 
wore his pattens on the wet decks—and, lastly, who lived to lie in 
her bed, and fight her battles o’er again—for the child was pugna- 
cious—is a charming Dutch picture; and her care, wearisome 
as it must have been to the boy, if he were mortal, must never- 
theless have been a very useful corrective to other influences 
about him. 

It was at Sheerness that Jerrold received, so far as appears, all 
the regular teaching he ever obtained. It was little enough. Mr 
Wilkinson, a member of the company, commenced the child’s 
education when he was six years old ; and when he resigned his 
task, the boy was sent to a school at Sheerness—the best there at 
the time, it is said, and numbering 100 scholars. The master, 
still surviving, remembered him as a very studious and obedient 
boy, who left in the third or fourth rule of arithmetic, whatever 
that may be. Arithmetic—by which Jerrold does not seem 
greatly to have profited afterwards—would seem to have been 
the principal object of this master’s attention. A pupil describes 
his system to the biographer—“ He taught us to turn noughts 
into nines.” Another witness adds, “ There was no algebra, nor 
that sort of thing.” 

It would seem, in fact, that nothing was attempted beyond the 
simplest elements of primary education ; and when this is consi- 
dered, it makes his future literary eminence more remarkable. 
But we are disposed to think that he greatly suffered both as a 
writer and as a man, from his deficient literary training in youth, 
and the want of discipline that implies. Three or four years 
were all he got of even this instruction, and at thirteen he joined 
the navy as a volunteer first class. His son expatiates on the 
strong passion he had for the sea; his passion certainly did not 
extend to the service. We should not be surprised if some feel- 
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ing of instinctive revolt against his position at home—for he must 
always have been a boy of character—had something to do with 
his choice. Besides, it was something of a rise in life—or would 
be now—to him who had an uncle a warrant-officer. 

We catch few other traits belonging to this period of Jerrold’s 
life ; and if his memory were so good as his son states (who gives 
as an example of it a memorandum furnished to Mr Procter for 
his Life of Kean, which begins by stating that Kean joined the 
Sheerness company on Easter Monday, 1804—wore then boy’s 
costume, etc. etc.—the narrator of all these details being at that 
date just a year and a quarter old), the absence of such facts may 
be taken as affording some confirmation of the suggestion just 
made, viz., that he did not look back on his early life with much 
pleasure. However, we learn that he was occasionally taken on 
the stage when a child was needed—that he was (in the opinion 
of Jogrum Brown, of whom a word just now) a very handsome, 
white-haired, rosy-cheeked boy—that he read with great interest 
the “ Death of Abel” and “ Roderic Random,” and that he was 
highly combative, and got mixed up among the boys of the 
town in some row,—as a leader, says his son, which may or may 
not have been. Against this last incident is to be set his own 
assertion, that “the only athletic sport he ever mastered was 
backgammon.” He was probably never a boyish boy. His son 
says that a Christmas piece, written by his father at nine years 
old, is written ina hand indicating character. 

These details are few, but they say a good deal. This bookish, 
decided, combative child was father of the man. Before we 
leave this part of the story, however, we must have a glimpse of 
Jogrum Brown, a survivor of that Sheerness theatrical establish- 
ment, and therefore one of the witnesses of Jerrold’s childhood, on 
which he seems to have been the biographer’s chief authority. 

Jogrum Brown, whom one would suppose by his name to be 
a character in one of Theodore Hook’s novels, appears seriously 
to own that melodramatic appellation. We suggest both the 
name and the man to the next novelist in want of a character, 
for both might be made something of. The ci-devant door- 
keeper of the Sheerness theatre is now a doorkeeper of a graver 
fashion—he is the sexton of Sheerness. His recollections might 
be worth gathering. Here are some of them. “ He remembered 
the day Parker was hanged, well. History told us many lies on 
the subject; Parker was hanged on board of the Sandwich, 90- 
gun ship. They brought him from Greenhithe, and he was 
hanged.” An incidental illustration of the improvement of our 
general arrangements comes on us with some surprise. “ In 
that time water was much scarcer. Water cost fourpence for 
two pails; now you can have the same quantity for a penny. 
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Aye, you could get in those days plenty of Hollands in the 
island, but very little water.” The prevalence of smuggling is 
also curiously exhibited. “ There was smuggling going forward 
everywhere. Why, the smugglers stowed the spirits in every 
corner. He remembered that there was a kind of ditch that ran 
behind the theatre. Well, somebody once told him that he was 
certain that a lot of money must be dropped from time to time 
through the floor of the boxes; so he and the carpenter deter- 
mined, one day when nobody was by, to take the floor of the 
boxes up. They did take it up, and crept under, when they 
found, not money, but near upon eighty casks of Hollands.” 
Jogrum Brown must have been a companion much after the 
heart of such a boy as Jerrold. He mentions, by the bye, that, 
though the manager’s son sometimes appeared on the stage, he 
never seemed “ to take to it.” 

What beyond a boy’s fancy, and, as we imagine, some impa- 
tience of his home surroundings, took Jerrold into the navy, the 
biographer does not tell us. He was placed at ten years old, 
as volunteer first class, on board the Namur guard-ship at the 
Nore, where he remained for a year and a half, and was then 
transferred to the gun-brig Ernest. His experience of active 
service consisted in conveying some transports to Ostend, and 
conveying some of the wounded of Waterloo from the Downs to 
Sheerness. This last duty made a very painful impression upon 
him, and he spoke in later life with horror of this glimpse of the 
realities of war. Another incident—a flogging which he wit- 
nessed—is also mentioned as having very painfully affected him. 
The sensitive nature of the boy is indicated in these facts, and 
other traits mentioned also point to the future character. He 
kept pigeons on board the guard-ship. He is said to have had 
to do with getting up theatricals, in which—the scenic part 
probably—Clarkson Stanfield, then foremastman on board the 
Namur, assisted. His son maintains that he would have made a 
distinguished sailor, had he continued in the service, and it is 
possible ; but, in point of fact, his attachment to it seems to have 
been chiefly imaginative, and in after life he appears to have 
uniformly discouraged marine tendencies in the youth of his 
acquaintance. The lines were harder for a middy in 1815 than 
they are now, we imagine. 

However it was, when the Ernest was paid off, in the autumn 
of 1815, Jerrold left the service, being then twelve years of age, 
but something older than that probably in character, both from 
natural constitution and from his experience. Middies are 
usually the least boyish of boys—for good or for evil, the naval 
system is one which accelerates maturity—too often, we are dis- 
posed to think, stunting the individual. 
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One anecdote, of which the occasion belongs to this part of 
Jerrold’s life, must not be forgotten here. On one occasion left 
in command of the captain’s gig, two of the men requested leave 
to go ashore to buy some trifle. The midshipman gave the per- 
mission, asking them to buy him also some apples and pears. 
They deserted. Thirty years after Jerrold was suddenly struck 
with the form and face of a baker who, with a load of bread at 
his back, was looking into a shop window in London. Stepping 
up to him, and rapping on the back, he said,— 

“Tsay, my friend, don’t you think you have been rather a 
long time about that fruit ?” 

It was one of the two deserters. The humour is pleasant. 

This poor boy needed his manhood: he had never liked the 
state of home affairs (we have ventured to guess), even when 
they were at their best, and perhaps afforded some of that fitful 
and fantastic sort of jollity which seems to belong to the theatre. 
But matters were beginning to get cloudy before he went to sea ; 
and, when he returned, the clouds had come down. The “weak 
old gentleman,” even aided by the vigorous genius attributed by 
the biographer to his wife, could not keep the ball up. He had 
taken a summer theatre at Southend, which did not help mat- 
ters; and now he was obliged to give in, and the Sheerness 
home, such as it was, was to be no more. None the worse, per- 
haps, on the whole, for the future man. The family, preceded 
by the energetic mother as pioneer, the weak old gentleman being 
superseded in the family direction, removed to London, arriv- 
ing by the Chatham boat at about seven o'clock on a sharp, 
damp, and foggy morning of January 1, 1816. These details 
themselves show the impression they made on the boy’s mind. 

They were now in poverty. Their refuge was a poor lodging 
in Broad Court, Bow Street. The biographer makes some 
natural reflections on this change, which are tolerably simply 
expressed ; and we are glad to take an occasion, too rarely open, 
of presenting him in a pleasing aspect to the reader. 

“When a home is broken up,” he remarks, “it is the position 
of the children that oppresses your heart. You see their neat 
clothes give way to something coarse and wretched—they teaze 
with questions that cut to the soul. They want to have a child’s 
party when there is not a crust forthem. They ask for play- 
things when the cupboard is empty. Yet in the new and humbler 
house, you will find them happily, because insensibly, adapting 
themselves to a poorer station. They will occasionally wonder 
why they have few treats now, and why the little companions of 
their prosperity never come. Knowing nothing of that dogged 
sternness with which the world follows success—not seeing that 
father and mother are of less account to their neighbours than 
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they were when the board was bright with plentiful cheer—they 
still wonder that the old playmates avoid them. ‘Till the truth 
flashes suddenly upon them, whereupon they cease to be children.” 

Jerrold’s apprenticeship was now to begin in earnest. Very 
soon, but exactly how soon, does not appear—for it seems to be 
one of Mr Blanchard Jerrold’s special aims to avoid the simple 
statement of anything,—he became literally apprentice to a 
printer. Probably the trade was selected with a view to his ten- 
dency towards books, already apparent. Even the ambition of 
writing had already declared itself. Mr Wilkinson (whom Mr 
Blanchard Jerrold, with that singular fatuity which seems to 
hang like a mist round the theatre, and to intoxicate even those 
who are more remotely connected with it, thinks it sufficient to 
describe to all generations as “afterward the celebrated Jeffrey 
Muffincap”) had been, as we have mentioned, little Douglas’s 
first teacher, and he now, having occasion to be in London, loy- 
ally came to see his former manager’s family in their distress. 
“T cannot forget,” says Mr Wilkinson, “ how glad he (Douglas) 
was to see me, and how sanguine he was of my success, saying 
(it is now as fresh in my memory as at the time he uttered it), 
‘Oh, Mr Wilkinson, you are sure to succeed, and I'll write a 
piece for you.’” It seems, too, that he actually composed short 
poems and papers at this period; and in 1818 (his fifteenth year), 
it is somewhat doubtfully stated, he wrote his first dramatic 
piece, which two years after (having lain meantime in the limbo 
of a manager’s desk) was successfully acted at Sadlers Wells, 
under the title “ More Frightened than Hurt.” This piece re- 
ceived a curious attestation of merit. It was not only translated 
into French, and acted in Paris ; but Mr Kenney seeing it there, 
and not knowing its origin, retranslated it, and brought it out 
again in England, under the title Fighting by Proxy.” 

Jerrold made his first appearance in print, according to his 
son, in a periodical called “ Arliss’s Magazine;” and before long he 
appeared asa theatrical critic in the Sunday Monitor, a paper pub- 
lished by his then master, Mr Bigg, of Lombard Street—his for- 
mer master, Mr Sidney, publisher of “ Pierce Egan’s Life in Lon- 
don,” which subsequently merged in “ Bell’s Life,” having failed 
in 1819. The lad, having an order to see Der Freischutz, wrote 
a critique upon it, and put it anonymously into Mr Bigg’s letter- 
box. The next day his master gave him the article to set as 
compositor, and a note requesting further contributions from the 
author. One envies the pleasure of so eager a nature at this 
little incident, insignificant as it was in itself. 

The boy was obviously much more in his element here than at 
sea; and in spite of the poverty of his parents (which seems to 
have become modified in 1817), we may suppose him as happy 
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as any passion unsatisfied allows its victim to be. His passion 
for print was probably too powerful to allow him to feel much for 
anybody but himself; nor, at his age, does this convict him of any 
serious guilt. Moreover, he had, as we have seen, his partial 
gratifications, while awaiting his complete triumph. Mr James 
Russell must reflect with pleasure on the good-nature or the 
sagacity which allowed him to encourage the boy, when he trem- 
blingly brought his scrap of verse for his accomplished friend to 
criticise. And his sisters remember yet the boisterous delight 
with which, after he had sent a contribution to some sixpenny 
periodical, he would burst into the house, exclaiming, “ It’s in, 
it’s in!” This was not an unhappy household, if a poor one. 

One pleasant little anecdote belonging to this time is not to be 
forgotten. He had received his first earnings from Mr Sidney, 
his first employer, at a time when his mother and sister were 
absent in the country fulfilling some professional engagement, and 
he and his father were keeping house alone together in the dreary 
Broad Court, Bow Street. A feast was to celebrate the event, 
and he sallied forth to buy the materials for a beefsteak pie. When 
he had got them, he set to work to make the pie. Then he car- 
ried it out to the baker; and, leaving it to bake, expended the 
remainder of his money in hiring the last volume of the Great 
Unknown to read with his father. The feat of making the pie- 
crust seems a little at variance with his son’s account, that he was 
the most hand-helpless of men ; but the will to do it is quite con- 
sistent with his character. It was a good dinner, we will be 
bound, that ; and the weak old gentleman, with his energetic boy 
of fourteen, over their pie and their novel, make, considering 
human nature, a very pretty picture. 

The other incidents which we catch of this period, bearing 
upon the future, are his getting up with the first peep of day to 
work at Latin Grammar, and his eager study of Shakspeare. 
He was often heard to say in later life, that, when he was a very 
young man, nobody could quote a line of Shakspeare to him to 
which he could not instantly add the next line. “ Young men 
now-a-days,” he adds, “ read neither their Bible nor their Shak- 
speare enough.” It may be true, but, though it is anticipating, 
we may remark, that Douglas Jerrold seems to have had little op- 
portunity of knowing what the young men now-a-days, of any but 
a very limited class, read or do not read. He would appear, by 
his son’s account, to have taken at this period that popular bent 
in politics which he retained through life; and it is likely enough. 

On the whole, a boyhood this which excites only doubtful 
regrets. It is impossible to help thinking how much finer a 
man we might have had if this impetuous nature had been tho- 
roughly disciplined and trained—how much richer fruit this 
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abundant intellect would have produced had it been more com- 
rd cultivated in youth. And Jerrold had an aptitude for 
abour which affords fair ground for hope that he might have 
taken advantage of more systematic literary culture, had it been 
offered him. <As it was, he worked very hard; and it was one of 
his sayings, that “ no man ever achieved greatness who did not 
rise at six o’clock for at least some years of his life.’ But, on the 
other hand, taking the impetuous nature into the consideration, it 
may be a question whether the freedom he enjoyed, and the sense 
of earning his own bread, may not have been necessary condi- 
tions to his submitting to hard labour. Nothing that he ever 
did shows much capacity of patient exertion or self-suspension ; 
and it may be greatly doubted whether it was not essential to 
him to be working at a real object and for an immediate reward. 
There is a vast deal of time wasted at school in consequence of 
parents not perceiving this necessity of a boy’s nature, when it 
exists. One little glimpse of this craving for independence we 
catch in his leaving home for a short time, in his sixteenth year, 
to live by himself; and his home, unless the energetic mother (of 
whom, by the way, we are not allowed to catch a single personal 
trait) supplied an element of regulation, which clearly did not pro- 
ceed from the father, must have been a place of very light bondage. 
This experiment, however, was soon dropped. His abundant affec- 
tions required a home, and he soon returned to his mother and 
sisters, with whom he continued to live till his marriage. 

We now reach his early manhood. Still a compositor, he 
had already gained a tolerably regular employment as a writer ; 
and, setting aside the wholesome necessity of labour, there seems 
now to have been little pressure upon him. His father was 
dead, having left (by what means we perhaps could not expect 
to be told) his family in comfortable circumstances. He himself, 
living still with his mother and sisters, could, between his occu- 
pations, do something more than maintain himself. And we 
must remark here, with sincere respect and pleasure, that there 
seems to have been no such Bohemian passage in his life as 
youth so commonly allows itself, and young genius affects to 
think almost a right. This is the more creditable, that Byron 
was at this period the murky star that was misleading youth, 
and Douglas Jerrold, in other respects, was deeply sensible of 
his attraction. We could scarcely, indeed, have expected to 
hear much of any such errors, had they occurred, from his son ; 
and this is one of the disabilities—altogether fatal, as we conceive 
—under which a son lies as the biographer of his father; but 
we hope we do not misinterpret expressions which appear to im- 
ply positively that no such obscuration happened. It is readily 
ito be believed ; for he was, with all his sensibility to enjoyment 
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(of which again the son lets others speak much more plainly 
than himself), far too refined and too deep in his feelings to be 
much tempted by any such pleasures of this sort as lay within 
the reach of the poor printer’s lad. Moreover—or, as we should 
perhaps rather say, in consequence—he was in love; and his 
circumstances never having been such as to make Mrs Grundy 
very great in his eyes, could look forward to a possible union at 
a natural period. Wisely, we do not doubt, he undertook this 
responsibility at twenty-one, marrying a Miss Swan; nor would the 
union probably have been so truly prudent if it had been delayed 
for ten or fifteen years, as doubtless Mrs Grundy would have had it. 

His affectionate, if we should not say passionate, temperament 
had gone out, before his marriage, with great fervour towards at 
least one friend. The late Laman Blanchard is mentioned as 
his especial intimate; and the relation of itself speaks strongly to 
the character of Jerrold. Blanchard was an especially gentle 
and feminine nature, with a very sweet and tender poetical 
vein, and, like himself, a devotee of literature. Their friendship 
continued, tender and strong, till Blanchard’s death; Jerrold’s 
violent grief at which, natural in his temperament, would have 
seemed in another, of imagination less compact, extravagant and 
almost unmanly. We doubt if he could have acted in a play for 
his friend, had it been ever so desirable. It is in incidental con- 
nection with Blanchard that we first catch sight of one of Jer- 
rold’s less pleasing but distinctly marked characteristics. There 
are three letters quoted from Blanchard; two of them refer to 
estrangements between them, in which Jerrold was the offended 
party. They were only amantium ire ; but Jerrold was apt to 
quarrel with his friends, as also, on one occasion at least, to make 
upnobly. The fault and the virtue sprang from the same source. 
The incident we refer to is related by Mr Dickens. 

“ Of his generosity I had a proof within this two or three years, 
which it saddens me to think of now. There had been an estrange- 
ment between us—not on any personal subject, and not involving 
an angry word, and a good many months had past without my 
even seeing him in the street—when it fell out that we dined, each 
with his own separate party, in the strangers’ room of a club. 
Our chairs were almost back to back, and I took mine after he 
was seated and at dinner. I said not a word (I am sorry to remem- 
ber), and did not look that way. Before we had sat so long, he 
openly wheeled his chair round, stretched out both his hands ina 
most engaging manner, and said aloud, with a bright and loving 
face that I can see as I write to you, ‘ For God’s sake, let us be 
friends again! A life’s not long enough for this”” If there 
may be concluded to be faults on both sides in every quarrel, 
there must be merits on both sides in a reconciliation like this. 
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Shortly after his marriage we find him author—never mind 
of what, but to Mr Davidge, then manager of the Coburg 
theatre. For “a few pounds weekly” (if the biographer would 
only have stated what the sum actually was!) he was engaged 
to write dramas, farces, and dramatic squibs, taking the regular 
salary against the chances of success. He also seems to have 
become at this time part proprietor of “a Sunday newspaper” 
—we suppose the Monitor, into which he dropped the critique 
upon Der Freischiitz,—only Mr Blanchard Jerrold cannot write 
plainly. The latter led him into some grave difficulties, his son 
says, “ through the treachery of others.” Of the former relation 
he was very, scarcely reasonably, impatient. Davidge is said to 
have ground him down cruelly, which is possible ; but Jerrold 
would scarcely have been a comfortable slave to the best of 
masters. At last they quarrelled; Jerrold having produced in 
his service several pieces of more or less merit. 

He transferred his ready talent to Mr Elliston at the Surrey 
theatre, where he began by his most successful piece, “ Black- 
eyed Susan,” which is considered by his son to have formed an 
era in his father’s fortunes. Nevertheless, it by no means en- 
riched him at first. Producing many thousands to the theatre, 
and saving Elliston, the manager, from bankruptcy, it brought 
the author only about L.70. When the piece had run three 
hundred nights, Elliston said to Jerrold, “ My dear boy, why 
don’t you get your friends to present you with a bit of plate?” 

It may readily be imagined that Jerrold’s conversational wit 
had not waited till now to be developed ; but to this period of in- 
appreciated, or at any rate imperfectly rewarded exertion, his 
son attributes the origin of that bitterness of feeling which he 
might have done well to acknowledge more frankly. Mr Blan- 
chard Jerrold apparently has not much sense of wit himself; for 
he gives us many specimens of his father’s conversation, at which 
even filial piety could scarcely be expected to smile, or wince. 
But here and there turns up a sparkling or a savage mot, which 
explains Jerrold’s reputation in this line. One of the savage 
specimens is apropos of Davidge, the manager, by whose mean- 
ness he had been so disgusted. Davidge died early one evening. 
“Humph!” said Jerrold, “I did not think he’d die before the 
half-price had come in.” It is certainly not surprising that a 
man with such a tongue made enemies, nor that people who only 
knew his tongue conceived him really bitter of nature. Elliston, 
his other manager, also came in for his share. One day some 
one in his hearing exclaimed angrily— 

“ How is this? I can see a duke or a prime minister any time 
in the morning, but I never can see Mr Elliston.” 

“There’s one comfort,” Jerrold replied, “if Elliston is invisible 
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in the morning, he’ll do the handsome thing any afternoon by 
seeing you twice, for at that time of day he invariably sees double.” ! 

In 1830 Jerrold passed to the right side of the Bridges; for 
the theatres of the Surrey side were then under the ban of not 
being permitted to exhibit the legitimate drama, and their standing 
suffered accordingly. But his first approach to Drury Lane cost 
the fiery little man an explosion. It was coolly proposed to him 
to translate and adapt a piece from the French. He took it for 
an insult, and turned on his heel. What so natural? Stop a 
bit, good reader; we are ready to take any moderate risk that no 
mortal alive, who has not read the book, or known Douglas Jer- 
rold, would guess the reason why he was so indignant. His son 
tells us, and he probably knows, that it was not only from morti- 
. fied vanity or proper pride, but—because he hated the French so! 
A child of the British navy in 1815—a chip of the old block- 
ship—he borrow from the French! It is strange to think that 
this extraordinary form of human being actually lived in our day 
—died only two summers ago! When we witness moral changes 
so great come over the world within a lifetime,—half a lifetime 
indeed,—the aboriginal Briton with his woad and his war-chariot 
comes within an easy distance to the imagination, and we almost 
see him standing face to face with that inevitable New Zealander! 

Along with his dramatic writing, Jerrold had kept up an in- 
creasing connection with the periodical press, although, so far, in 
no very prominent position. But about the time at which we 
are now arrived, Mr Wakley established the Ballot newspaper, 
and appointed Jerrold sub-editor. Politics, which are a passion 
with many colder men, were, of course, all but a frenzy with him. 
He had at twenty debated with his friend Blanchard the project 
of joining Byron in Greece; but a shower of rain came on while 
they were conversing, and, as he said afterwards, “washed the 
Greece out of them.” Generosity of sentiment, combined with 
a pugnacious disposition, formed the basis of his opinions ; and of 
course he spoke out in behalf of the objects which interested him 
with the same recklessness with which he thought, or, it would 
be more correct to say, felt. He was a good deal fiercer, how- 
ever, than he was strong, and cannot be said to have ever acquired 
any noticeable weight as a political writer. When Cobbett’s 
bludgeon was flourishing, Jerrold’s rapier was superfluous fence. 

Before the Ballot was merged in the Examiner (of which 
also Jerrold was, for a short time, sub-editor under Fonblanque), 
| he had written in “Punch in London,” a short-lived predecessor 
















































* We distrust the reporter’s reading of his father’s jokes. Was not this mot 
; more likely given in fewer words—something perhaps like, “There’s one com- 
fort, if Elliston won’t see you in the morning, he’ll do the handsome thing in 
the afternoon, by seeing you double?” 
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of the “London Charivari,”—in which latter he was to make one of 
his most popular appearances,—in the “Atheneum,” “ Monthly 
Magazine,” and perhaps other periodicals. And for three or four 
years he seems to have been in sufficient prosperity as regards 
his circumstances, although he had not yet obtained the full re- 
cognition to which his ambition pointed. However, in 1835 he 
appears to have become embarrassed, owing, his son implies, to 
his liberality to friends, and spent the winter of that year in 
Paris—a refuge which his French prejudices, somewhat softened 
by this time we would hope, must have made very bitter to him. 
As far as we discern through the misty narrative, he returned to 
England in the spring; and in the following year he connected 
himself more intimately with the theatre than he had ever yet 
done, by not only joining with his brother-in-law, Mr J. W. 
Hammond, in the management of the Strand Theatre, but by 
appearing himself upon the stage. Neither character fitted; he 
dropped the acting after a fortnight, and the managership, which 
had not been prosperous, after a few months. He never could 
afterwards bear to be reminded of this experiment. 

Wiser for it, however, he confined himself after this to writing, 
and in reality, although he perhaps did not know it, was work- 
ing towards a total divorce from the stage even in this capacity. 
This, however, was not to come for a long while yet; and in the 
interval he produced, among several others, his principal drama- 
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tic works, “The Bubbles of the Day,” and “Time Works 
Wonders.” But the periods that elapsed between one piece and 
another were growing longer; and immediately after the produc- 
tion at the Princess’ Theatre of “ A Heart of Gold,” in October 
1854, he published in Lloyd’s newspaper, which he was then 
editing, a few bitter words expressing his intention of writing no 
more for the stage. ‘The resolution had apparently been made 
before and broken, and it might have been broken again, but it 
was not. The marvel, considering the causes which ultimately 
decided this step, is that it had not been taken long before. 
These causes were the annoyances incident to dealing with 
managers and actors—annoyances which he had neither temper 
nor philosophy to cope with—and his disappointment at what 
he considered the degradation of the stage. Precisely wherein 
he considered that degradation to consist is not very clear— 
apparently in the disregard manifested by managers of the com- 
plete exhibition of dramatic pieces. They put in two or three 
stars to support the principal characters, and slurred over the 
rest. This appears his chief complaint. It was the artist’s, not 
the moralist’s dissatisfaction. 

In 1841, Punch had been started, and Jerrold, who was one of 
its earliest adherents, continued a weekly contributor to his death; 
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for, under the signature Q., Jerrold supplied most of its more 
serious satire to this remarkable periodical ; and the vehicle suited 
him by its only calling for political or social sentiment when there 
was something to attack, and by justifying the fanciful form in 
which Jerrold’s mind cast his most serious thoughts and feelings. 
The want of calmness and deliberative capacity, which must ever 
have made Jerrold one of the worst possible regular chroniclers 
of the course of politics or society, was not observed here, when 
he was only expected to swoop when there was carrion in the air. 
And the professedly humorous, and generally good-tempered tone 
of the publication, had the effect of softening the acrimony of his 
expression. The general atmosphere of jest subdued his eager 
earnest, and, while sensible that he meant something, you might 
think he did not mean all he said. This was a great advantage 
to him—his colouring was the better fora shade. This criticism 
applies especially to his political remarks. Some of his satire— 
“Mrs Caudle’s Lectures” for instance—does not need it. Perhaps 
these papers were, after all, the most original and pleasing things 
he ever wrote; and it is not against this that he, his son says, did 
not think much of them, and was impatient of being looked upon 
as their author. But this sort of error is common and natural. 
A writer is apt to value his productions by the effort they have 
cost him. In reality, the sweetest fruit of genius is usually that 
which drops of itself from the bough. 

In 1843, Jerrold commenced editing ; he had been only a sub- 
editor before, and that not for very long. Mr Herbert Ingram, 
whose sagacity had made so successful a hit of the J/lustrated 
London News, desired to extend the principle, and proposed to 
Jerrold to edit the Illuminated Magazine. Jerrold accepted 
the duty, and wrote for it what he regarded as the most genial 
and true to himself of all his works—“ The Chronicles of Clover- 
nook.” But the Magazine did not flourish—his son suggests, 
because his father was too good-natured to refuse the contribu- 
tions of incapable writers whom he knew to be in need. We 
can quite believe that he did this, whether the whole failure be 
to be explained by it or not. This is just the sort of dereliction 
of duty—for such it was—of which we should think him capable. 
He was a man of very tender heart, and of very deficient self- 
control, The son, in his anxiety to prove the former proposition, 
does not seem to observe how distinctly he also proves the latter. 

The Jdluminated Magazine fell through after some two years’ 
existence. But Jerrold, who might be disgusted, but could not 
be discouraged, started in January 1845 a new periodical. It 
was called Douglas Jerrold’s Shilling Magazine. In his thus 
attaching his name to this undertaking, we probably trace that 
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persevering pursuit of reputation which characterised him. The 
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Magazine was to be an organ of social economy, and claimed the 
support of the masses as their champion. At the end of six 
months the editor could congratulate himself upon his success ; 
but the success was again short-lived. Perhaps his interest in 
it became less lively ; for in the summer of 1846 he commenced 
Douglas Jerrol€'s Weekly Newspaper—to repeat again the pre- 
vious experiences—a blazing ascent and then the stick. His son 
seems to admit, in this case, that his father neglected the work. It 
did not last long, and entailed a heavy debt upon its projector. 

In 1851 was commenced, as a serial, the only tale ever pub- 
lished independently by its author—“ A Man Made of Money.” 
It was to be his last work of the kind. In the following year 
he resumed the post of editor, this time to Lloyd’s Weekly News- 
paper; and it is satisfactory to state that he continued this 
undertaking successfully for the remaining five years of his life. 
The salary, L.1000 a-year, with his weekly engagement on 
Punch, aftorded him a handsome income, and allowed him, pro- 
bably, as much repose as it was in his nature to enjoy. But the 
end was approaching. He had long had heart complaint; and 
after a very short illness, of which we have a detailed and touch- 
ing account, he died, either hand in that of one of his sons, and 
saying, as he looked round upon his family gathered round his 
bed, * This is as it should be.” The affections of the man were 
ebullient to the last. 

In the course of the above sketch we have indicated, as far as 
space would allow, the main lines of Jerrold’s character; but it 
would be doing injustice to him, and to this biography, which, 
with many faults of style, is very successful in giving a lifelike 
notion of the man, if we were not to supplement these from the 
material here afforded us. 

The chapter, “ Douglas Jerrold at Home,” will be well pre- 
faced by an extract quoted from a writer who, more than any 
writer ever before him, has the talent of wise and delicate bio- 
graphical criticism, Mr James Hannay. “ His fight for fame,” 
wrote Mr Hannay in the “ Atlantic Monthly,” “was long and 
hard, and his life was interrupted, like that of other men, by 
sickness and pain. In the stoop in his gait, in the lines in his 
face, you saw the man who had reached his Ithaca by no mere 
yachting over summer seas. And hence, no doubt, the utter 
absence in him of all that conventionalism which marks the man 
of quiet experience and habitual conformity to the world. In 
the streets a stranger would have known Jerrold to be a re- 
markable man ; you would have gone away speculating on him. 
In talk he was still Jerrold,—not Douglas Jerrold, Esq., a suc- 
cessful gentleman, whose heart and soul you were expected to 
know nothing about, and with whom you were to eat your dinner 
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eaceably, like any common man. No; he was at all times 
Giegie the peculiar and unique—with his history in his face, 
and his genius on his tongue—nay, and after a little, with his 
heart on his sleeve. This made him piquant; and the same 
character makes his writings piquant. Hence, too, he is often 
quaint,—a word which describes what no other word does, always 
conveying a sense of originality, and of what, when we wish to 
be condemnatory, we call egotism, but which, when it belongs 
to genius, is delightful. . . . He united remarkably simpli- 
city of character with brilliancy of talk. For instance, with all 
his success, he never sought higher society than that which he 
found himself gradually and by a natural momentum borne into 
as he advanced. He never suppressed a flash of indignant sar- 
casm for fear of startling the ‘ genteel’ classes and Mrs Grundy. 
He never aped aristocracy in his household. He would go toa 
tavern for his oysters and a glass of punch as simply as they did 
in Ben Jonson’s days; and I have heard of his doing so from a 
sensation of boredom at a very great house indeed—a house, for 
the sake of admission to which, half Bagswater would sell their 
grandmothers’ bones to a surgeon. This kind of thing stamped 
him, in our polite days, as one of the old school, and was exceed- 
ingly refreshing to observe in an age when the anxious endea- 
vour of the English middle classes is to hide their plebeian origin 
under a mockery of patrician elegance. He had none of the airs 
of success or reputation,—none of the affectations, either personal 
or social, which are rife everywhere. He was manly and natu- 
ral—free and off-handed to the verge of eccentricity. Independ- 
ence and marked character seemed to breathe from the little, 
rather bowed figure, crowned with a lion-like head and falling 
light hair—to glow in the keen, eager, blue eyes glancing on 
either side as he walked along. Nothing less commonplace, less 
conventional, than his appearance in a room or in the streets.” 

This is one of the portraits which presents so clear an indivi- 
duality that we say it must be like. The absence of conventional 
manners, more agreeable to the observer of life than it always is 
to ordinary companions—for conventions, it must be remem- 
bered, would rarely become conventions if they had not some re- 
commendation of convenience—had, in his case, the justification 
of being at least natural, not wilful, as sometimes. The early 
freedom of an actor’s household, with a “ weak old gentleman” 
at the head of it, may have had something to do with this inabi- 
lity to take the common stamp; but more lay, no doubt, in 
simplicity of nature. Happily, he had endowments which pre- 
vented this from becoming (as it often does when it goes along 
with power) mere brutality. One of these was his quick fancy ; 
another, his extremely affectionate disposition. Hence, if we 
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may judge by the glimpse we are permitted, he was peculiarly 
attractive where genius is often least favourably seen. His 
home appears to have always been a happy one. Doubtless a 
temperament so mercurial as his had its times of depression and 
darkness, of which his family must have felt the shadow in a less 
tempered form than had he been a different man. Rheumatism 
seems to have been the cause of much suffering to him; and a 
family depending upon an income so dependent upon health, 
must sometimes have been a burden on the spirits of the most 
sanguine of men. The degree to which he felt this last, indeed, 
may be illustrated by a painful, even awful anecdote, of which 
Mr Blanchard Jerrold states his father to have been the subject. 
If it do relate to him, it is too characteristic in more than one 
point to be omitted in any fair representation of his character. 

The story is told by Dr Wigan in his book on the “ Duality 
of the Mind.” 


‘That mysterious and incomprehensible thing the Will, has, we 
know, an important influence on the whole animal economy; and 
many instances have come before us where it has staved off insanity ; 
others, where it has aided in restoring health. I will cite a case which 
is well known to me, and exemplifies this action, though unconnected 
with insanity. A celebrated man of literature, dependent for his 
income on the labours of his pen—feeding his family, as he jocularly 
calls it, out of an inkstand—was in the advanced stage of a severe 
illness. After many hesitations, he ventured to ask his medical 
attendant if there remained any hope. The doctor evaded the embar- 
rassing question as long as possible, but at last was compelled sorrow- 
fully to acknowledge that there was none. 

“ *« What!’ said the patient, “die, and leave my wife and five help- 
less children! By » I won't die!’ 

‘If there be oaths the recording angel is ashamed to write down, 
this was one of them. The patient got better from that hour.” 





Whatever this anecdote may say to psychical medicine, it says 
much to the character of Douglas Jerrold. 

But to return. While subject, no question, to inequalities, 
Jerrold appears usually to have been lively and bright among 
his family. It is a grand privilege of fancy to carry out the 
affections to things as well as persons; and this it did apparently, 
even to an unusual extent, with him. Not only were all his 
geese swans; they were black swans. It is charming to hear of 
his enthusiasm about his garden and cottage, his mulberry tree, 
and his asparagus bed. His son sketches his morning from 
p- 258 to p. 260, a passage which we regret we have not room 
to quote. 

Under the mulberry tree friends join him, of whom he had 
many, whose names speak to the attraction of his conversation 
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and character when known. He shows his cottage, and ecstasies 
himself, as our neighbours say—and the vehemence of the feeling 
demands a new word—over its advantage, and that of his garden. 
Hospitality seems unlimited in a simple form. In the evening, 
strolling on the lawn, or bowls for the juniors, and tea in the 
tent. Sometimes we hear of seniors and juniors together play- 
ing at such games as “ basting the bear,” and finishing up with 
a general attempt to go head over heels upon haycocks in the 
orchard—“ and foremost among the players and laughers was 
the little figure of Douglas Jerrold, his hair flowing wildly, and 
his face radiant with pleasure.” Let no goose hiss—surely this 
is very pleasant. 

Douglas Jerrold had a peculiarity which often goes with great 
simplicity—what is the connection, it is not easy to see. He was 
utterly helpless in all physical matters, except the management 
of a boat, according to his son’s account, though one scarcely 
understands the exception. “He was the most helpless among 
men”—“ in any active grace he was singularly deficient; he 
could never draw a straight line, nor play any game that required 
manual skill, nor carve the plainest joint, nor ride a horse, nor 
draw a cork. He dashed gallantly at each accomplishment, but 
gave it up after a vehement but futile effort.” This is what his 
son says of him. He seems to have been very neat in his writ- 
ing and habits of study, but very careless in his dress. “ He 
never brushed his hat—never knew where he had put his stick 
—everything must be to his hand.” Very consistently with all 
this, he had a crotchet for inventions, especially in the shaving 
line, which he had “in immense quantities, and seldom tried 
each more than once.” 

Enough of Douglas Jerrold at home—enough to show how 
little he was the cynic he had the credit of being. We should 
like well to accompany Jerrold to the clubs; but his son gives 
us no encouragement, for the poverty of the chapter he devotes 
to his father in that sphere cannot possibly do any justice to him. 
We have heard it said by one who had every opportunity of 
knowing, and qualification for judging, that he alone represented 
the traditional wit in the brilliancy and spontaneity of his flashes. 
Such flashes are always difficult to preserve; but we (with the 
rest of the world) have heard some of Jerrold’s own, much better 
than those his son gives us as specimens of his father’s repartee. 
The explanation is probably, as we suggested before, that Mr 
Blanchard Jerrold has a very deficient sense of wit himself. Con- 
ceive setting down, as specimens of the wit of his day, such pert- 
ness as the following :—A prosy man relates a stupid joke, with 
the remark, that he “really thought he should have died with 
laughter.” Jerrold: “I wish to heaven you had!” Or this: A 
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man tasting sheep’s head, exclaims, “ Well, sheep’s head for 
ever, say I!” Jerrold: “ There’s egotism!” Here is an incom- 
prehensible joke for those who can crack it. Some lackadaisical 
young members wish to have the club “ farther west,” with “a 
little more style.” Douglas Jerrold,” says his son, rebukes 
them, “ No, no, gentlemen, not near Pall Mall: we might catch 
coronets.” Js there a joke in this, or is it our stupidity? Of 
course this says nothing against the real and brilliant wit which 
Douglas Jerrold undoubtedly possessed. A large proportion of 
the flashes of a regular bel-esprit must be expected to be flashes 
in the pan. Some of the turns suggest that Jerrold took Dr 
Johnson as a master. For instance: A friend appeals to him, 
“T hear you said was the worst book I ever wrote.” 
Jerrold: “ No, I didn’t. I said it was the worst book anybody ever 
wrote.” The following excites laughter, but it is as a practical 
jeke may do the same, scarcely by its intellectual value: “ A 
stormy discussion ensues, during which a gentleman rises to settle 
the matter in dispute. Waving his hands majestically over the 
excited disputants, he begins : ‘Gentlemen, all I want is common 
sense. ‘ Exactly,’ Douglas Jerrold interrupts, ‘ that is precisely 
what you do want. The discussion is lost (sic) in a burst of 
laughter,” says his son. Is it very absurd to think that the con- 
vention which, in ordinary society, would forbid four out of these 
five jests—for that about “ coronets” is perfectly harmless, so far 
as we know—was scarcely worth raising for nothing better than 
such smartnesses as these? We omit others still ruder, because 
more personal ; but we may quote one, the rudeness of which 
seems to have been fairly provoked. A man in a railway car- 
riage, seeing the enthusiasm with which Jerrold pointed to the 
beauties of the landscape, thought to ingratiate himself by affect- 
ing equal ecstasy. “I take a book,” said the stranger, “ retire 
into some unfrequented field, lie down, gaze on God’s heaven, 
then study. Ifthere are animals in the field, so much the better; 
the cow approaches and looks down at me, and I look up at her.” 

“ With a filial smile?” said Jerrold. 

Nevertheless, it is impossible to help observing how large a 
proportion of his hits appeal to that unpleasant peculiarity of our 
nature, of taking pleasure in the discomfiture of others. 

He is described, by a witness who knew him well, as having 
“less frolic than Theodore Hook, less elaborate humour than 
Sidney Smith, less quibble and quaintness than Thomas Hood; 
but surpassing all these in intellectual flash and strength. His wit 
was all steel-points, and his talk was like squadrons of Jancers in 
evolution” (which we do not quite understand). “ Not one 
pun, we have heard, is to be found in his writings. His wit 
stood nearer to poetic fancy than to broad humour.” The de- 
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scription would lead us to expect a better representation of him, 
not a worse. He may not have written puns, but he made ex- 
cellent ones in conversation. His famous criticism on the osten- 
tatious monument Soyer erected to his wife, “ Mock Turtle !” 
is among the most admirable specimens of that form of wit. 

Was Jerrold a man of genius ? 

The question is certainly not superfluous. If we hesitate to 
admit his title to that undefined and indefinable distinction, it is 
because it is desirable, we conceive, to be too chary rather than 
too lavish in according it; and, having said what we have to say 
upon his pretensions, we shall not be impatient if some of our 
readers should reject the conclusion at which we ourselves arrive. 

Jerrold had certainly much of the temperament which often— 
perhaps always in some degree—accompanies genius. A highly 
sensitive organisation was connected equally with his chief merits 
and his principal defects. He was eminently mercurial in dispo- 
sition, as we have seen, and was the very creature of his humour 
at the time. Moral sunshine was as essential to his activity as 
the physical warmth and light to that of the butterfly. Pleasure 
was the element of his productive power, as it is, perhaps, of all 
such power, at any rate of all power of imaginative production. 
And some may think that this temperament, in combination with 
eminent intellectual endowment, is sufficient to constitute genius ; 
nor should we much care to dispute the definition, but then, if we 
are to use the term in a sense which is to imply anything more 
than a special, but not necessarily remarkable, form of human con- 
stitution, we should suggest the doubt whether Jerrold’s intellec- 
tual endowment were sufficiently eminent. 

We speak thus doubttully in consideration of the special dis- 
advantage under which Jerrold’s powers were exhibited. As we 
have seen, he had in one sense no education. He never enjoyed 
that period, doubly necessary when there are considerable powers 
to be disciplined, during which the boy and youth more happily 
circumstanced is working under the guidance of maturer minds, 
regulated in his energy, perhaps judiciously repressed, and espe- 
cially trained in those methods without command of which pewer 
will, and must ever, work at a loss. Jerrold, unfortunately, had 
no opportunity of learning such methods, whether of thought or 
expression ; and his impatient temperament never allowed him to 
subject himself voluntarily to the mental discipline he was not 
forced to undergo. While other boys—destined to literary 
labour—are at school, he was already writing for his bread, or at 
least for the only chance of a scanty addition of butter to the 
dry crust. This disadvantage he never got over; and its effect 
is apparent equally in the matter and the manner of his works. 
His style has many merits; it is highly flexible and copious; it 
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expresses eloquently the vehement sallies of passion, and often 
exhibits a wiry strength in argument. Moreover, it is idiomatic, 
so far as the use of phrases and terms belonging to older English 
—almost always derived from the dramatists—entitles it to that 
praise. Yet it is by no means a style that is to be imitated, or 
that could even please a cultivated taste, as styles may do by 
their peculiar graces, even when ill-suited for general adoption. 
It bears upon its face, as we think, the defective education of the 
writer. Perhaps its most prevailing fault is its tenuity, if we 
may so express it. It is never terse and strongly knit. In its 
force we never see the calmness of the naturally strong man, or 
the man who is confident in his conscious possession of the art of 
fence, but the gesticulation and starting muscles of impotent 
passion. In its ordinary course, it is loose and unjointed. Dis- 
tinctively, we might say it more resembles a woman’s than a 
man’s style; but, unfortunately, it lacks the grace and felicity 
which so often attend the feminine touch. The resemblance we 
are disposed to attribute to the same cause affecting both, viz., 
the absence of any hard and systematic study, and especially 
that of the classical languages. 

This defect—a want of masculine power and grasp—is visible 
in, and greatly deteriorates from the quality of, his wit. Even 
in conversation, where the stimulus might be expected to string 
the mind up to its highest tension, Jerrold’s wit—if we may trust 
so inapt a recorder as Mr B. Jerrold—would seem rarely to have 
fulfilled that prime condition of first-rate wit as of first-rate 
poetry, viz., of being clothed in “the best words in the best 
order.” It is apt to be flaccid and lengthy—rather the matter of 
epigram in solution than the perfect crystal. And supposing 
that, as is not improbable, his reporter here does him injustice, 
his written wit is more often than not subject to the same observa- 
tion. There is wit in plenty, and it sparkles; but one rarely feels 
that the gem is cut in the best form, or placed in the best light. 

When we come to examine his matter, whether in the shape 
of thought, fancy, or sentiment, we find the effect of want of 
discipline still more conspicuous. But we are here to take into 
consideration another circumstance, scarcely less influential than 
the deficiency of original culture—he was always writing both 
against time and space. It is a result of the modification of 
form which literature has undergone, that in our day a man who 
is to live by it must, almost of necessity—at any rate, in the 
earlier period of his course—write for and depend upon the 
periodical press. Jerrold, whether because his nature was, as is 
pretty clearly implied, anti-economical, or because his needs 
always grew in proportion to his gains, never emancipated him- 
self from this bondage. Accordingly he was always under obli- 
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gation to produce a certain quantity by a certain time—a com- 
bination of necessities under which excellence of quality can be 
but an accident, unless a man be very differently endowed from 
Jerrold. Neither his intellectual nor his moral constitution were 
of the kind to enable him to resist and conquer the fatal tempta- 
tion of such a position. He had little ideality, in the proper 
sense of that word, as implying that tyrannous sense of the com- 
plete and perfect—the idea—which is the alpha and omega of the 
true artist, and he had not the patience and self-control necessary 
to the man who was to work out, under such conditions as his, 
even his imperfect conceptions. Hence his thought is usually 
spun out to the most wearisome degree of attenuation, his fancy 
—of which his natural endowment was much richer—run down, 
and his sentiments exaggerated and overdone. Needs must 
when somebody drives; and almost all his writing suggests that 
the devil was waiting for copy. The wonder is, that under sucl 

circumstances the matter is as good as it is. 

His dramatic writings, perhaps, are those which least indicate 
this painful pressure from without ; and the drama was probably 
the natural mould of his talent. But, successful as some of his 
pieces were, they scarcely stand the test of good dramatic writ- 
ing. Behind the footlights paint is as good as, or better than, 
natural bloom; and a wax figure properly dressed, if no mo- 
tion be required, answers all the purpose of a human being. 
Genuine dramatic art bears production by daylight, and we read 
a good play without scenery with almost as little sense of defi- 
ciency as we read lyric poetry without music. Does Jerrold 
stand this criterion? We can read Congreve or Sheridan ; can 
we read Douglas Jerrold? Without being insensible to the 
abundance of wit and the prevailing atmosphere of witticism, we 
confess we find Jerrold unreadable. 

In his non-dramatic works Jerrold is remarkable, among writers 
of the present day, for the extent to which he works on fancy. 
The “ Story of a Feather,” the Chronicles of Clovernook,” but 
especially “A Man Made of Money,” illustrate this. The latter is 
a tale of modern life, involving as its foundation the hero’s heart 
being converted into a roll of bank-notes ; so that, whenever he 
requires money, he has only to thrust his hand into his breast 
and draw upon himself. This fancy has its merit; and, as the 
“motivo,” to use a musical term, of a short story carefully treated 
in harmony with this fanciful theme, might conceivably have 
resulted in a very striking and original addition to our satiric 
literature. But the actual result is disappointing in proportion 
to the expectation raised. Jerrold’s fancy, capable of a flash, 
was apparently unable to support a flame, and the tale engrafted 
on this thought—vulgar caricature equally distant from nature 
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and art, from poetry, and from anything worthy to be called 
philosophy—might be believed, if qualities, both good and bad, 
traceable in its execution did not avouch to the contrary, to have 
been the work of another hand. But, unfortunately, the vulga- 
rity is as characteristic of Jerrold as the smartness of expression 
and fertility of invention. This blemish, indeed, is too conspicuous 
in Jerrold’s writings not to require notice, as more than an acci- 
dent, in any critical examination of his works. 

Jerrold is open to the imputation of vulgarity in both senses 
of the word. Our readers will not suspect us of belonging to 
the silver fork class of critics, to whom it suffices that the scene 
of a story be laid somewhere outside of Tyburnia to convict the 
author of vulgarity. Nevertheless there is such a thing as the 
intrusion of social vulgarity into literary works; and we find it 
in Jerrold’s writings more offensively than in those of almost any 
other author we can recollect. It is not exhibited, in this sense, 
it should be distinctly said, in his own manner or remarks as 
author, but in the perpetual introduction of vulgarity in his 
characters. Of course, where vulgar characters have to be intro- 
duced—which may be a necessity of the most refined composition 
—the characteristic must be expressed; but a judicious writer 
will not only take care that the proportion of such characters is 
not too great, but will be as sparing as his case allows in the 
exhibition of the unpleasing quality when it must be signified. 
But what are we to say of a writer in whose compositions the 
character who is not vulgar is the exception to the ordinary cast, 
and who moreover seems to delight in depicting this particular 
in its fullest detail? Yet this is hardly too much to say of 
Jerrold. It would seem as if he had taken as his special sphere 
the exhibition—we were going to say the anatomy, but that 
would imply a more philosophical view than Jerrold shows—of 
social meanness and triviality. Nor is this all we complain of. 
Other writers who aim at representing society as it is, bring 
vulgar characters freely before us; but the true artist remember- 
ing the condition of art—that it must please—takes care, in exhi- 
biting vulgarity, to bring it forward in connection with some other 
quality which shall lend it interest, or even make it attractive. 
When Thackeray depicts vulgarity, it is when he can let us see 
a telling point of human nature through it. When Dickens 
exhibits Mrs Gamp, it is to make her vulgarity the vehicle of the 
richest humour. Not so Jerrold. With him the vulgarity is 
vulgarity and no more; nor, speaking generally, can we see any 
occasion for introducing it, but the desire to show how exten- 
sively he had observed the superficial littlenesses of all classes of 
people, and how accurately he had caught their phrases. 

This peculiarity is a great drawback on Jerrold’s writings ; but 
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he is also open to the charge of exhibiting a real vulgarity in the 
general exaggeration both of his conceptions and sentiments. A 
truly refined mind cannot be melodramatic, except by intention. 
Jerrold in his books is always melodramatic, and it is impossible 
to conceive a disguise so long and so consistently kept up. This 
is perhaps the more conspicuous for the intellectual acuteness 
which is always perceptible, and which speaks indeed in that 
tenuity of his style on which we have already remarked. This 
very coarse drawing (we use the epithet only in the artistic sense, 
—Jerrold is very free from grossness), with so finely pointed an 
instrument, has a very peculiar and incongruous effect. When 
Captain Marryat rattled off his extravaganzas, we laughed and 
were satisfied. The readiness of so rude a hand pleased more 
than the rudeness annoyed. Jerrold’s hand is a naturally deli- 
cate one, and ought to have produced better work. In the ex- 
pression of sentiment the effect is particularly bad. The most 
righteous indignation, vociferated at the highest pitch of a shrill 
voice, and accompanied with extravagant gesticulation, becomes 
no better than a scold; and in the matter of indignation, if ever 
the ill wish of the Psalmist was fulfilled upon mortal, it was so 
upon Jerrold. Tenderness, too, which is too garrulous, suggests 
a foundation of fancy rather than feeling. The truth is, that 
Jerrold’s sentiments were exaggerated because his mind was 
undisciplined ; and the fertility of his fancy, and his copious flow 
of language, combined with the convenience of covering paper 
to induce him to indulge a disposition which a better regulated 
taste would have taught him to check. The result is, naturally, 
disproportion and over-colouring. 

Jerrold’s wit has always been reckoned one of his chief intel- 
lectual distinctions, and demands further remark than we have yet 
made on it. The term “wit” is one that has undergone a great 
modification of its original sense, a process always tending in 
favour of the limitation of its earlier meaning. The “wit” of 
Queen Anne’s days expressed a conception very different from 
the “wit” of ours, and corresponded more with the “esprit” of 
the French. The change has not been for the better, for it has 
left us without any term whereby to express what was then called 
“wit ;” and, moreover, it is unphilosophical, for it may be said 
that what we now term wit really differs only in degree from 
that which our ancestors called so. Like the electric fluid, wit 
may he exhibited in coruscations and detonations, or it may hold 
its course in yet stronger current unattended by these indications. 
We have come to give the name only to the flash and the report, 
but Jerrold’s is a case which reminds us of the necessity of revert- 
ing to the wider definition. For, though Jerrold’s wit has given, 
especially in conversation, some of the most notable displays of 
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this brilliant phenomenon which have illuminated the atmos- 
phere of our day, it far oftener passes in its less obtrusive shape. 
In fact, wit is perhaps no more than the quicker motion of fancy, 
and it is only occasionally that we can expect those surprising 
feats of mental agility to which we at present confine the term. 

It must also be remarked that a large proportion of Jerrold’s 
wit is what we may call pure wit. It is little connected, that is, 
with humour, either on its graver or lighter side. It is nothing but 
fancy in quick evolution. We may give an excellent specimen of 
this—better than his written compositions often afford—from a 
club conversation reported in the Memoir. Jerrold is maintaining 
that a work of art is to be viewed without reference to its author : 

“T agree with you, that it would be better for the poet to bea 
good man, but his poem would be the same. The inductive 
method is not false because Bacon took bribes and fawned on a 
tyrant. The theory of gravitation would be as true if it had 
been discovered by Greenacre. Siddons was a great actress, 
irrespectively of her being a good mother and a faithful wife. 
The world has no concern with an artist’s private life. Are the 
Cartoons less divine because Raphael lived with a mistress? Art 
is art, and truth is truth, whatever may have been their agents.” 

This is a good example of the liveliness—the sprightliness, our 
great-grandfathers would have called it—of Jerrold’s mental 
action. In one illustration only, the sudden bringing of gravita- 
tion and Greenacre into unexpected connection, that degree of 
surprise is approached which we demand according to the modern 
definition, though this scarcely reaches it. But this instant ap- 
position of the image to the thought—though there is in this 
case no invention—constitutes wit as Jerrold remarkably exem- 

lifies it. Another specimen may be given in the description of 
Seiten drunk, in the “ Romance of a Keyhole :” 

“We have inferred that Jeremy wound not his way down 
Bishopsgate alone. No: great is the beneficence of Bacchus, 
who numbers in his train thousands of little lackeys, to sober 
eyes invisible, whose duty is to lead the votaries of their purple 
master safely home. The water-drinkers could not see the jolly 
little satyr, with its small kid hoofs, clattering along the stones 
of Bishopsgate, keeping Jeremy Dunbrown from posts and gut- 
ters—now steadying his right leg, now his left, now flinging 
a vine or hop plant over him, pulling him back lest he fall 
upon his nose,—Jeremy all the while smiling, and uttering half- 
words from the corner of his mouth in acknowledgment of the 
benevolence.” 

This, which would else be simple fancy, becomes wit through 
its liveliness. This specimen, however, is not quite pure; for 
there is a fine humour both in the conception and the execution. 
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Jerrold’s endowment in regard to humour cannot be called 
high. Perhaps his sense of humour was greater than his power, 
for the Memoir indicates that he was fond of dwelling on humor- 
ous traits, and gives some capital specimens (p. 266) of his stock 
stories.’ But, though he is occasionally happy in this point too, 
his success is not conspicuous although the intention is frequently 
obvious. But the fact is that Jerrold had very little philosophical 
capacity, whether conscious or instinctive, although he seems 
himself to have thought he had a great deal, and was perpetually 
attempting to display the imaginary gift. His idea of philosophy 
was of the humblest kind, and he seems to have taken the old 
story of the “ whistle” as the model of philosophical writing. In 
strict accordance with this ideal, he will give us, for instance, a 
long account of the inconveniences which a man brought upon 
himself by keeping a peacock, and then close with this deep re- 
flection, which from internal evidence we should say was stolen 
from Mrs Barbauld: “ How many a man, rich in all the gifts 
of life, with nought to wish for, will in some way or other, to his 
own discomfort and the discomfort of his friends, persist in having 
his—peacock!” Another favourite form of his philosophy is 
simple allegory, of which the fancy is often graceful enough. 

We may refer to a fragment, which his son publishes in this 
volume, as a very good specimen of his so-called philosophic vein. 
It is called “Adam’s Apples.” ‘This passage exhibits a peculiarity 
which very largely characterises Jerrold’s writings, both longer 
and shorter. This is, that they are wrought out from a single 
thought or fancy, which, like the nucleus of a comet, serves as 
the source of the whole effusion, and maintains its conspicuousness, 
however extensive the tail it may draw after it. Here, it will 
be observed, each paragraph is worked on precisely the same plan, 
and differs only in subject. ‘This transparency of scheme—if we 
may not call it poverty—reduces the interest to mere curiosity 
to see the invention and fancy with which he will execute it. 
“Mrs Caudle’s Lectures” is a conspicuous example of this mode 
of construction—one idea on which he plays his hundred varia- 
tions. The “Story of a Feather,” the “ Man Made of Money,” 
are formed upon the same plan, and, indeed, almost all his works. 

On the whole, then, while Jerrold’s intellect and character bear 


‘It would be cruel to our readers, who may not have the work at hand, not 
to give a specimen or two of these. We choose the shorter :— 
“A foot-boy accompanied him into Derbyshire. At the inn at Matlock, Jerrold 
was praising the port, when the boy chimed in, glad to hear the hotel praised— 
“¢Please, sir, I think they makes their own port. J know they brews.’” 
A veterinary surgeon at Putney seems to have been a splendid subject. 
This is an item from a bill of his, referring to a sick horse :— 
“ His nose was warm, his ears was cold, and everything} L.0:5 
° 0:5 
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gave signs of approaching desolation. . . . 
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many of those marks which, when sufficiently distinct, entitle a 
man to be placed in the class of men of genius, we cannot feel 
that Jerrold has earned this great honour. But we pronounce 
this verdict with the impression that happier circumstances of 
moral and intellectual training might, not improbably, have given 
us results involving a less ambiguous decision. 

On the moral side of his character, Jerrold exhibits qualities 
both good and bad, which make him at least a more interesting 
subject of examination than most men ; but we have endeavoured 
to bring these out in our sketch of his life, and it would be need- 
less repetition to dwell again upon them. A mercurial disposi- 
tion, in which the mercury went up very high and down very 
low, combined with a fundamental perseverance and aptitude 
for such labour as he liked ; warm affections and a very open and 
hasty temper, which made his personal relations liable to sudden 
breaches, closed sometimes—probably often—by accesses of a 
taking generosity (of which we have quoted one characteristic 
instance from Mr Dickens); acute sympathy with suffering in 
proportion to his fine sensibility to pleasure—the former often, 
and naturally, combining with pugnacity of disposition to make 
him always glad to assume the character of the advocate of the 
oppressed, and still more that of the antagonist of the oppressor ; 
the liberality, if we should not say carelessness, in regard to 
money matters which belongs to the character we have described, 
and which seems to have led to less inconvenience in his case 
than might usually be expected,—here are elements quite suffi- 
cient, when combined with his intellectual brilliancy, to explain 
the strong feelings of regard which he undoubtedly created in 
those who knew him best. His was a loving nature, whatever 
its defects ; and there is no moral quality in regard to which the 
rule is more uniformly true, that, according to the measure with 
which a man metes, it shall be measured to him again. 

Another point, however, ought to be noticed. Mr Blanchard 
Jerrold, in his preface, is very indignant at “ slanders in reli- 
gious papers that doubted insolently his father’s Christianity.” 
The indignation is most natural, if he himself be, as he implies, 
convinced on the point. Not having fallen in with the assaults 
he thus repels, we do not feel clear whether by “ Christianity,” 
in the expression quoted, is meant the dogmatic profession, or 
religion generally ; and as regards either, we do not presume to 
enter on the discussion of so difficult and personal a point. 
Douglas Jerrold certainly broaches no heterodox opinions, so 
far as we know; and he certainly, in his sincerity, his independ- 
ence, and his humanity, eminently, in other qualities, clearly 
evinces his attachment to moral principles which are in practice 
identified with the Christian religion. Beyond this we do not 
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venture to press the personal question; but we may, and are 
bound to remark, the absence in his writings of any sufficient 
recognition of the religious sentiments as such, because the 
omission—to take no other view of it—constitutes a serious de- 
fect in point of art. Nor let it be said that, as professedly a 
writer of what we call light literature, he had no call, nor even 
legitimate opportunity, to introduce matter so serious. “ After 
all,” as he says himself, “life has something serious in it. It 
cannot be all a comic history of humanity.” We quote from 
some admirable remarks which he makes in a letter to Mr 
Dickens, expressing an impatience, in which his correspondent 
fully sympathises, at the vulgar attempt to see everything only 
on its ludicrous side,—a fault which Punch at the time was, he 
thought, exhibiting. He might not indeed have opportunity for 
dwelling long, or often perhaps, upon the religious sentiments ; 
though, in compositions which profess to be philosophical, and 
which rarely let pass any occasion for indulging in fine writing 
of the sentimental sort, room might have been found for at least 
the more general expression of religious feelings. But, at least, 
whether he were teaching us philosophy—as he conceived it— 
or simply exhibiting pictures of life, it was not only open to him, 
but incumbent upon him, to indicate at least the place which 
religion fills in the field of humanity. We do not find the same 
defect in the two principal writers of light literature, with whom, 
according to some, he ranked. Mr Dickens not unfrequently 
finds room for the expression of religious and even Christian 
feeling in his own person as author; and if he do not display the 
sacred bust, at least we see it veiled in its place. Still less can 
Mr Thackeray be accused of ignoring the religious motives and 
principles of life. ‘The foundation of all his satire is the implied 
contrast between the world as it is and the Christianity it pro- 
fesses. Religion is the gold ground on which, as in some 
Byzantine painting, he draws the figures which, but for their 
exaggerated proportions, would be so life-like. Jerrold’s world, 
on the contrary, might, for aught we see, be almost a heathen 
world, and rarely even suggests by implication anything more. 
Such was Jerrold—a man who very fairly represents the pro- 
fessional literary man of our generation. We have given too 
much space to the individual to be able to dwell, as we should 
like, on the professional life he exhibits ; but he is remarkable at 
least, in the latter aspect, as being a successful practitioner. He 
began with nothing; he had many disadvantages to contend 
with ; he had, so far as we learn, no assistance from any quarter ; 
and he lived, during the latter half of his life at least, in great 
comfort, and more than comfort indeed, as will have been inci- 
dentally evidenced in the course of our sketch. His comfortable 
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house and garden in the suburbs, with the means of easy hospi- 
tality ; clubs and other society when he chose it—for his son tells 
us that houses of high rank were open to him; his summer va- 
cation spent by the seaside in England or France, or devoted toa 
foreign tour,—are among the enjoyments which literature secured 
for her votary. He not only fed his family, as he said, out of 
an inkstand; but the ink to him, as to the Egyptian child, was a 
talisman out of which he evoked almost any image he desired. 

Before we quit Douglas Jerrold, however, we must say a few 
words on the “ Life” as a biography. 

Memoirs of a father by his son are like the inscription on a tomb- 
stone. We read the eulogium cwm grano, and we know we have, 
at any rate, got all the good that could possibly be said of the 
deceased. If we are not greatly interested in the departed, we 
read and go on our way, counting it mainly a family matter. If 
it is really worth while to ascertain the truth, we call on thie 
neighbours, examine into facts, and supplement or otherwise 
qualify the monumental record. So the life of a father by a son 
may be very useful material for a real biography, if the individual 
be important enough to require it; and meantime we take it for 
what it is worth. 

We cannot say that we think Jerrold a man to require a real 
biography; we may, therefore, consider ourselves fortunate in 
having as good a family memoir as Mr Blanchard Jerrold’s 
‘“‘ Life” gives us. For it might easily be worse. It affords a 
tolerably full account of his father’s origin and career, and it 
does succeed in giving us a notion of a real, rounded, living 
man. Mr Blanchard Jerrold has wrought in some curious illus- 
trations, moreover, picked up in his inquiries into his father’s 
early days, and the death-bed story has the interest which a 
genuine death-bed story cannot want. The Memoir, therefore, 
could easily be worse as a total result; but how the style in 
which it is written could be worse we do not see. Is what 
appears to the rest of the world the extravagance of coxcombry 
and affectation mere natural Cockney ?—or was Mr Blanchard 
Jerrold “ ¢alling up a look” all the time he wrote this work ? 
There are persons, we suppose, whose self-consciousness is so 
indomitably sensitive that they can, under no circumstances, get 
rid of themselves. Such a man cannot help thinking of the 
folds of his funeral cloak even in following his father to the 
grave. Has Mr Blanchard Jerrold the misfortune to be of this 
constitution? We by no means affirm it; for the worst mis- 
representation of a man is often that which proceeds from him- 
self. So we will hope this unpleasant style is only affectations, 
for then he may outgrow it. 
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Art. IV.—1. The Old Printer, and the Modern Press. By 
CuarLes Knicut. London, 1854. 

2. The History of England, from the Accession of James the 
Second. By Tuomas Basinetron Macautay. Volume IV. 
London, 1855. 

3. The Life of Edward Baines, late M.P. for the Borough of 
Leeds. By his Son, Epwarp Barnes. London, 1851. 

4. The Trial of Count Montalembert, with the Speeches of M. 
Berryer and M. Dufaure, preceded by his Life; with a Fac- 
simile of his Writing. London, 1858. 

5. The Tax upon Paper: The Case Stated for its Immediate 
Repeal. Published under the Direction of the Committee of 
the Newspaper and Periodical Press Association for Obtaining 
the Repeal of the Paper Duty. London, 1858. 

6. The History of British Journalism, from the foundation of the 
Newspaper Press in England to the Repeal of the Stamp Act 
in 1855; with Sketches of Press Celebrities. By ALEXANDER 
AnDrREws. ‘Two Vols. London, 1859. 

7. On Liberty. By Joun Stuart Mixx. London, 1859. 


A FREE Press is a blessing which we have enjoyed so long in 
this country, and in so ample measure, that we are apt to lose 
sight of the extent and value of the privilege in the very fulness 
of our liberty. Opere pretium est—a service both of gratitude 
and of high utility, which will be its own reward—to take a 
retrospect of the rise of this great national institution, by which 
we are so favourably distinguished from most countries. 

We have only to look across the Channel, at this moment, to 
learn by striking contrast the mighty boon we enjoy in the 
freedom, for instance, of our Newspaper Press. “ Louis Na- 
poleon has done right,” said the man of office to us on Saturday, 
the 6th December 1851, as we were receiving our passport at 
the Prefecture of Police in Paris, and were trying to draw the 
gens d’armes and officials into conversation on the subject of the 
great event of the week,—“ Louis Napoleon has done right.” 
“But what of the Constitution?” we ventured to interpose, 
“ Bah, the Constitution! There’s no Constitution. Napoleon 
has saved Europe, Sir; aye, perhaps, England too.” But the 
memory of what we had seen in that eventful week was too 
strong for our acquiescence in this confident doctrine. We had 
seen the streets of Paris filled with troops; cannons planted, and 
arms piled in the squares and places; the pavement torn up to 
form barricades; the finest houses in the Boulevards smashed 
and riddled by Louis Napoleon’s shot, and the door-steps 
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stained with the blood of his fellow-citizens ; we had been jostled 
by his inebriated soldiers, and been charged by them with the 
bayonet, the steel within an inch or two of our body: and we 
could not bring ourselves to believe that an unscrupulous mea- 
sure of personal ambition, like the coup detat of the previous 
Tuesday, which made itself wn fait accompli by violence and 
blood, could be for the public salvation. There were, however, 
not a few who thought otherwise. Charles Forbes de Monta- 
lembert, ex-peer of France, a lively account of whose well-known 
trial in the Primary Court we have placed at the top of this 
article, was one of those; and, though protesting against the 
incarceration of the Deputies, he took office, and held it for a 
time, under the new dictator, as a member of the Second Con- 
sultative Commission. His ardent admiration of liberty, and his 
English descent on the maternal side, having drawn him into a 
sympathy and love for our country, he has naturally been often 
attracted to Britain, “to meditate,” like his illustrious countryman 
of a former age, “on the spring of that government in which so 
many seemingly incongruous advantages are united.” Having 
published opinions favourable to British political institutions in 

reference to those of his own country, Count Montalembert has 
ts tried for this as a misdemeanour, and punished with fine 
and imprisonment. The freedom of the Political Press has been 
extinguished in France. And we need not inform our readers 
that in some other continental countries matters are even worse. 

It is the state of such countries,—where freedom of speech is 
fettered, and where the very thoughts and feelings of the breast 
have scarce permission to breathe in the stifling atmosphere of 
espionage and tyranny,—which teaches us the extent and value 
of our liberty. How have we acquired this liberty ? 

Before the invention of printing, the diffusion of thought was 
very limited. The lettered few committed their own thoughts, 
or the thoughts of others, to writing, usually in a dead lan- 
guage. Small was the liberty of the MS. volume. Sufficiently 
restricted by its own fetters,—namely, by the slow and laborious 
operation of penmanship,—it required no repressive laws to re- 
strain its freedom either of expression or of circulation. And 
yet, if in that exceeding dearth of books, there were no prohibi- 
tory laws against multiplying copies of any work,—which indeed 
had been something like forbidding the sowing of grain in a time 
of famine,—even then a dark and jealous despotism did what it 
could and dared do to conceal the contents of one book from 
the great majority of men. The Church kept the truths of God’s 
Word locked up in a dead language, and forbade to the laity 
free access to the sacred volume: the very utmost permitted 
to the common people, even in this country, being a book of rude 
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wood-cuts illustrative of Scripture subjects, with a brief written 
description underneath, and this generally in Latin. For the 
diffusion of religious knowledge, the pulpit was the great power 
of those times. It had the grand advantage of access to the 
multitude. But if the sphere of this organ of enlightenment—its 
circulation, so to speak—was almost unlimited, its efficiency 
was miserably restricted, reduced to nothing, by the ignorance 
of those who wielded it ; and, in the case of the few more en- 
lightened, by the persecuting intolerance of the Papacy. If you 
brought forth in public the unadulterated truth in all its purity, 
direct from God’s word; if you taught the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith, or any other doctrine which struck at the errors 
and corruptions of the Court of Rome, you would have been 
burnt at the stake, like William Sawtre at Smithfield, and like 
Wishart and Hamilton at St Andrews. The light literature of 
those days was circulated in our land by the wandering minstrel, 
who perambulated the country, and, wherever his services were 
required, recited songs and ballads, sometimes of his own com- 
position, which contained the traditionary history of his own or 
other realms. These primitive literateurs were of different 
grades, to suit the different classes of society ; just as there is 
the penny sheet for the poor man in our day, and the splendid 
volume for the table of the rich. They had their price, too, as 
the newspaper, magazine, and book have their price ; exacting a 
certain amount and style of entertainment from the house which 
they favoured with their recitations. These pleasant story- 
tellers, very active in their calling, and with the whole king- 
dom free to them, probably enjoyed a greater amount of liberty 
than any other labourers for the diffusion of knowledge in those 
dark times; a liberty approaching the nearest to our modern 
freedom of the press. Yet even this species of literature was not 
left, in England at least, altogether unfettered, as we learn from 
awrit of Edward IL, restraining the movements of the inde- 
fatigable ballad-singers. It directs, that to the houses of great 
people no more than three or four minstrels of honour should 
come at the most in one day; and to the houses of meaner 
men, that none come unless he be desired; and such as shall 
come, to hold themselves contented with meat and drink, and 
with such courtesy as the master of the house shall show them 
of his own good-will, without their asking of anything. In other 
words, they were not to have a free market for their literature. 
A restriction was imposed on its circulation, of which the 
minstrels—the literary men of that age—would, no doubt, 
bitterly complain, as we have heard the stamp-duty, paper-duty, 
and other taxes on knowledge, justly complained of in our day. 
The severer literature of philosophy and science had scarcely an 
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existence, save in the very limited form of written books, before 
referred to. But the few discoveries of the students of nature 
would pass from one to another, till at length they formed part 
of the stock of general knowledge. And, within a certain range, 
the liberty to investigate and inquire, to discuss and promulgate 
opinions, was ample enough. But there was a point at which it 
stopped. If your discoveries came into collision with the teach- 
ings of a pretended infallible authority, which arrogated juris- 
diction over a wide domain of thought, your liberty was at an 
end, your mouth was stopped; and though you did nothing 
more than communicate the new truth to your friends or a 
few congenial spirits,—though, with Galileo, you merely wanted 
leave to announce your discovery, or only to say, “The earth 
moves,” you were in danger of being immured in a dungeon. 

Such were the vehicles of intelligence—the manuscript book, 
the pulpit, the minstrel, the teachings of philosophy—and such 
the fetters which restrained them, before the invention of the art 
of printing. That invention speedily wrought a mighty revolu- 
tion; bursting the old fetters which enthralled thought and 
knowledge. The effect of the printing-press in multiplying 
copies of a work—that is, providing for an increase of circula- 
tion—is obvious. No increase in the demand could cheapen the 
manuscript book; each written volume must cost the same la- 
bour, and therefore the same price, when a thousand are asked 
for, as when only one is wanted. The insurmountable obstacle 
of excessive labour and exorbitant price, which attached to the 
productions of the old copyist, being completely overcome, the 
printing-press also, wherever there was any native independence 
of thought and love of freedom, furnished a vehicle for the expres- 
sion of these, and in so doing stimulated and strengthened them. 
Thus conquering for itself a wide circulation, it also invited and 
encouraged freedom and publicity of expression; so that, train- 
ing men to the habit of these, and inspiring a love for them, in 
such countries as ours the press was in a great measure its own 
liberator. It broke asunder every chain; it waged war with 
ignorance and tyranny ; it asserted its liberty ; and, calling truth 
and knowledge from their dark prisons, it led them to battle 
against the foes of light and freedom. 

We shall commit a great mistake, however, if we think that 
in this the press had an easy task. At the outset it was as the 
labours of Hercules. Those first printers were Titans, and 
they performed a Titanic work. They were no mere skilful 
mechanics, or plodding artisans. They were, what indeed the 
exigencies of their task required them to be, scholars, patriots, 
philanthropists, among the first of their age. They were men of 
large intelligence, with a right conception of the new power 
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which printing had introduced into the world, and a clear con- 
sciousness that they were labouring for the illumination and im- 
provement of the species. And they caught the inspiration of 
their lofty mission. They addressed themselves to their work 
with the hearts of heroes, and in the spirit of martyrs. Their 
difficulties were enormous. The early printer had often himself 
to prepare the work he was to print, either by translation or by 
original authorship. He had to make his own printing-press, to 
found his own types, and manufacture his own ink. He was 
compositor, and pressman, and corrector of the press. He had 
to bind his own book. He was his own editor, publisher, and 
bookseller. The outlay of money was necessarily great. Some 
embarked a small fortune in the enterprise, and were ruined. 
One, after laying out a large sum on apparatus and materials, 
and spending years at his task, died, broken-hearted ony 
before he had finished the printing of one book, when his mate- 
rials and his unfinished work were sold for a trifle. Two Ger- 
man printers, who carried their presses to Rome, complain, in a 
supplication addressed to the Pope, that at vast cost and labour 
they had printed twelve thousand volumes, but for want of buyers 
they were no longer able to bear the expense of housekeeping ; 
their dwelling was full of quires of printed books, but destitute 
of every necessary and comfort. Others encountered the active 
opposition of malignant despotisms, and suffered death for their 
heroic efforts in the cause of human enlightenment. It was by 
such struggles, sacrifices, and sufferings that the press conquered 
for itself, and so for knowledge and for truth, a world-wide em- 
pire. Those early printers were a noble race, and deserve to be 
held in veneration as among the first benefactors of mankind. 
“On the history of the Licensing Act,” says Lord Macaulay 
in the fourth volume of his History, at page 348, “no preceding 
writer has thought it worth his while to expend any care or 
labour. Yet surely the events which led to the establishment of 
the liberty of the press in England, and in all the countries 
peopled by the English race, may be thought to have as much 
interest for the present generation as any of those battles and 
sieges, of which the most minute details have been carefully re- 
corded.” 'This subject the eloquent historian has himself handled, 
so far as it came within the compass of his plan, with his usual 
clearness and vivacity. And from the admirable specimens he 
has given, one cannot help desiring from his pen a complete 
history of the kind, which he justly describes as a desideratum. It 
were a service grateful to Liberty and to the Press. Meanwhile, 
we feel encouraged by his Lordship’s words, to offer a humble 
contribution to this department of the history of literature and 
freedom, out of the widely-scattered materials at our disposal,— 
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gleanings from many fields. Our historical review, taking a 
somewhat wider range than that indicated in the above extract, 
will embrace an account of the removal both of natural and of 
artificial obstructions to the unfettered action, and to the progres- 
sive advancement of the press, whether by curbing freedom of 
expression, or interfering with a free and wide circulation :— 
Natural, such as defects in the art itself, the want of an original 
and native literature, the deficiency of general education keeping 
the number of readers small, and therefore the demand low and 
the price high ; and artificial, such as repressive laws—the Li- 
censing Act, and others like it—operating directly, and unwise 
fiscal regulations, acting by an indirect influence against the 
ae and as our review extends over a period of well nigh four 
undred years, it must of necessity be very rapid. 

From his press in Westminster Abbey, William Caxton issued 
during the twenty years of his typographic labours—from 1477 
to 1497—sixty-four books. He seems to have conducted his 
novel and somewhat precarious enterprise with much caution 
and judgment. Enjoying the patronage of the wealthy and great, 
he seldom ran the risk of any large work, without a sale being 
to some extent guaranteed, or without getting from some lordly 
patron what he calls “a yearly fee,” which, in one case re- 
corded by himself, consisted of “ a buck in summer and a doe in 
winter.” The plan he acted on was admirable. Foreign printers 
confined themselves for the most part to the publication of classic 
works in the ancient tongues, thereby rendering a great service 
to the cause of the higher learning. Caxton, on the other hand, 
devoted himself to the formation of an English literature ; and this 
at a time when French was the court language of England, and 
our own tongue presented an unformed chaos of many languages 
and dialects. His difficulties, for which, and for many curious 
particulars in connection with early printing, we refer our readers 
to Mr Knight’s “ Old Printer,” were very great. But he stuck 
to the design he had formed; and there is scarcely one of his 
sixty-four books which was not in his mother tongue. It was 
well for Caxton that he had one work of high merit and renown 
in English to edit and print. He had Chaucer; and dearly, 
quite fondly, did he love “ the high and quick sentence, excelling 
all other writers in our English,” of this great master of speech 
and song. But he had to perform literary labour of his own. 
He toiled at translations; he improved old authors; he prepared 
compilations. No doubt, being obliged, from his want of exact 
knowledge of the ancient classics, to make his translations at 
second-hand, chiefly from the French, his English “ Eneados” 
laid him open to the indignant censure of Gawin Douglas ; who, 
comparing Caxton’s Eneid with the original, says: 
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‘Nor na mare like than the deuil and Sanct Austin— 
Haue he na thank tharfore, bot lois his pyne ; 
So schamefully the storie did perverte, 
I reid his work with harmes at my hert, 
That sic ane buk, but sentence or ingyne, 
Suld be intitulit eftir the poete diuine. 
His ornate golden versis mare than gylt ; 
I spitte for disspitte to se thame spylt 
With sic an wicht, quhilik treuly, by myne intent, 
Knew nevir thre wordes at all quhat Virgil ment.” 


Still Caxton’s aim was a good one, and in the main successful,— 
viz., to modernise, simplify, and popularise knowledge for his 
countrymen ; and his devoted labours have well earned for him 
the title of the Father of English printing. The new art was 
not introduced into Scotland till thirty years after Caxton set up 
his press at Westminster. It was under royal patronage. Nay, 
the royal privilege granted by James IV. to “ Walter Chap- 
man and Andro Myllar,” sets forth that, “at our instance and 
request, they had taken on them to bring hame ane prent.” 
Printing was discontinued in North Britain for about twenty 
years after Chapman’s time, probably owing to the disastrous 
events which took place at the close of that reign, when it was 
revived by one Davidson in 1536, who printed some of the works 
of Hector Boethius, and of Sir David Lindsay. 

There was no legal fetter on that early press. Caxton was 
rather aided than otherwise by the legislation of the time; by 
the statute of Richard IIL., for instance,—which would give him 
access to the best publications of the continental presses,—prohi- 
biting the Italian merchants from free trade in Britain, but 
(such was its liberality in a literary point of view) excepting all 
manner of books, of whatever nation ;—an example not always 
followed, as when our Parliaments, both English and Scotch, in- 
terdicted the importation of Luther’s works into this country. 
The only restrictions which impeded the operations of our earliest 
press, were such as were necessarily imposed on it by its own 
deficiencies in its infant state, by the want of native authorship, 
and by the ignorance or prejudices of that large class who val 
not read. Only time and the encouragement of an increasing 
demand could effect those improvements in the art which should 
render the press an instrument equal to the duties of the high 
vocation which belonged to it, in the cause of human enlighten- 
ment and civilisation. Intellect and genius it could not actually 
create ; but it was a mighty quickener and fertiliser of what it 
found existing ; and the intellectual soil which it cultivated was 
soon found rich enough, and capable of yielding glorious har- 
vests. The illiterate condition of the great body of the people, 
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causing a limited demand, and so preventing cheapness of sale, 
it has taken all the social ameliorations of our time barely to rec- 
tify. In those days it sometimes assumed the form of an active 
hostility ; as when the rude bondagers of some enlightened peer 
raised a popular tumult, and complained, as Jack Cade to Lord 
Say in Shakspeare, that he was corrupting the youth of the 
realm, and invading the king’s prerogative, by erecting a gram- 
mar-school, by causing printing to be used, and by building 
a paper-mill. At another time, the opposition took a different 
form, and came from an opposite and still stranger quarter. The 
nobility, following the Crown, were the first patrons of the press. 
But when some of the middle class began to be conversant with 
hooks, lordly aristocrats, feeling their pride wounded, affected 
to consider it a degradation to be obliged to work their brains, 
and a mark of distinction not to be able to read and write; and 
yet, with strange inconsistency, it was at one time seriously pro- 
posed, in a spirit of intolerant exclusiveness, to prohibit the 
printing of any book which should sell under three soldi. But 
these extreme exhibitions were rare. The printed book diffused 
intelligence ; a desire to read was excited ; and such illiberal and 
ignorant prejudices as these gradually disappeared altogether be- 
fore the silent power of the press. 

From this point our sketch divides into three branches: the 
Bis_e Press, the general Book PREss, and the NewspaPer 
Press. 

We have said that there were no legal restrictions on the 
labours of Caxton and his coadjutors. ‘To this there was one 
important exception. Wycliffe’s English Bible could not be 
printed without obtaining ecclesiastical sanction ; and therefore, 
though the people were extremely anxious to possess that trans- 
lation of the Scriptures, Caxton never ventured to print an Eng- 
lish Bible. This honour was reserved for his successors ; among 
whom was Tyndale, though his part was principally translation, 
whose noble struggles form a deeply interesting episode in the 
history of the BrsLe Press, and who suffered martyrdom for his 
zeal in giving the English Scriptures to his countrymen. The 
first English Bibles were bought up and burnt. But the Re- 
formation came to Britain; and as the press was a powerful 
auxiliary to that great movement, so did it, in turn, give a mighty 
impulse to the press. It excited an intense desire for books and 
tracts on the religious questions in dispute; while the Bible, the 
great standard of appeal, in the vernacular tongue, was indispens- 
able to the awakening life of the nation. Tyndale’s Version was 
eagerly sought for. Crowds gathered in the church to read, or 
rather hear read, the one copy in the parish. The first English 
Bible published by authority (it was Tyndale’s Version, completed 
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by other hands) was printed by Richard Grafton in 1539 ; a copy 
was ordered to be placed in every church. But two years after, a 
check was imposed for a time on this precious liberty, by Acts 
of the capricious Henry VIII., forbidding the sale of Tyndale’s 
Bible, and prohibiting the reading of the Scriptures in churches 
“by yeomen, women, and other incapable persons.” An Act of 
Edward VI. restored the free use of the sacred volume to the 
laity; and another Act directed a large Bible to be set up in 
every parish church. And though the blessed boon was again 
withdrawn in the next reign, better times soon came; and dur- 
ing the reign of Elizabeth, when these fetters were removed, and 
the sacred volume was a favoured book, Bibles and school-books, 
—a most significant and healthy symptom of the times,— formed 
the staple work of the press; and before her reign closed, the 
English Scriptures had gone through three hundred and twenty- 
six editions. From that time the English Bible, still further im- 
proved in the translation made by order of James I., has been 
subjected to no other restriction than such as has happened to 
apply at any time to the press in general; with one exception, 
—certain companies had a monopoly of printing it. The object 
supposed to be gained by this, was correctness of typography. 
This, however, was by no means the case; as witness, the Adul- 
tery Bible, so called from having the seventh commandment 
printed: Thou shalt commit adultery ;” and the Vinegar Bible, 
which had the parable of the vineyard headed, “ Parable of the 
Vinegar.” In 1824, the Edinburgh Bible Society, in a memorial 
issued by them on the subject of his Majesty’s printer prevent- 
ing them from importing Bibles from abroad, pointed out many 
inaccuracies in the copies printed by the patentees. The serious 
evil of such monopolies, however, was, that the price was kept 
high, which acted as a great obstruction to the circulation. Our 
day has witnessed this fetter struck off; and though England 
still retains the antiquated usages of patents and privileges, a free 
Bible Press in North Britain has made that book the cheapest 
which was once the dearest; what formerly cost hundreds of 
pounds, it produces for a shilling, and sends forth in millions to 
all the ends of the earth the precious volume, which contains the 
quickest seeds of thought, intelligence, and wisdom,—of liberty, 
civilisation, and happiness. 

The general Book Press, receiving a political importance 
from the religious and civil changes of Henry VIIL.’s reign, began 
to draw the serious attention of the Government. Owing to tle 
patronage under which it was introduced, the press had from the 
first been regarded as a part of the royal prerogative,—a flower 
of the crown, a jewel in the diadem. The king's prerogative and 
ecclesiastical supremacy, often stretched to their utmost limits in 
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those days, gave Henry an absolute control over it. The autho- 
rity which he claimed to grant patents for the printing of the 
Bible and religious books, was afterwards extended to all books. 
In the exercise of this authority, the privilege of keeping printing- 
presses was restricted to the members of a small company, called 
the Company of Stationers,—a company which long enjoyed an 
injurious and vexatious monopoly. In Mary’s reign severe 
regulations were added, and stringently enforced by the Star 
Chamber. The number of presses was limited, and even the 
workmen employed at each press were restricted to a certain 
figure ; while no new work was to be published unless it were first 
approved and passed by a public licenser. On the original of 
this “ book-licensing,” Milton, in his “ Areopagitica,” afterwards 
commented with sarcastic severity :— 


“We have it not, that can be heard of, from any ancient state, or 
polity, or church, nor by any statute left us by our ancestors, elder or 
later; nor from the modern custom of any reformed city or church 
abroad ; but from the most antichristian council, and the most tyran- 
nous inquisition that ever inquired. Till then books were as freely 
admitted into the world as any other birth ; the issue of the brain was 
no more stifled than the issue of the womb ; no envious Juno sat cross- 
legged over the nativity of any man’s intellectual offspring; but if it | 
proved a monster, who denies but that it was justly burnt or cast into 
the sea? But that a book, in worse condition than a peccant soul, 
should be to stand before a jury ere it be born to the world, and un- 
dergo yet in darkness the judgment of Radamanth and his colleagues, 
ere it can pass the ferry backward into light, was never heard before, till 
that mysterious iniquity, provoked and troubled at the first entrance 
of reformation, sought out new limboes and new hells, wherein 
they might include our books also within the number of their damned.” 


The early liberty of the English press was gone; and tyranny 
and bigotry arrested for a time the march of knowledge and en- 
lightenment. For nearly 150 years, indeed, these repressive 
laws and ordinances, in various forms, continued more or less in 
force, and in the hands of the Star Chamber, which sprung up 
almost alongside of the press to be its watchful and deadly foe, 
formed the ready instruments of persecution and oppression. In 
the earlier part of Elizabeth’s reign, however, they weré in abey- 
ance. Presses and books multiplied, and a great measure of 
freedom was enjoyed. Printers grew to “an excessive multi- 
tude,” in the words of one of the ordinances of the time, which 
sets forth “ the enormities and abuses of disorderly persons profess- 
ing the art of printing and of selling books.” The Government, 
and especially the ecclesiastics, were annoyed by the smart and 
stinging pamphlets of the Papists and the Puritans,—the missiles 
which the press enabled them to hurl at their adversaries. Ac- 
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cordingly, towards the close of this reign, the restrictive ordi- 
nances were re-issued, directed chiefly against the assailants of 
the established form of the Protestant faith. They imposed an 
unjustifiable curb on the Popish and Puritan press; but yet they 
left large room for a secular and Protestant literature to attain a 
rapid and ample growth; and the same age, therefore, which 
saw England make unparalleled advances in arts, industry, and 
commerce, saw her working her printing-presses incessantly to 
throw off Bibles and school-books, and saw her illumined and 
ennobled by the genius of Spenser and Shakspeare, of Raleigh, and 
Hooker, and Bacon, whose classic pages, the admiration and study 
of future times, and perfect marvels, almost miracles of mental 
ower and culture, in a country but late emerged from barbarism, 
ios won for that period the distinction of the Augustan age of 
English literature. The press had still formidable obstructions 
to contend with ; but it had forced its way, in spite of them, to a 
lofty position and a commanding influence. It had become a 
formidable political power, and a mighty engine for the diffusion 
of truth, and the purification and spread of religion. It had 
quickened mind, fertilised and enriched intellect, and expanded the 
soul; and it was the fit and fleet vehicle of the lofty thoughts and 
exact knowledge, of the holy musings and gorgeous imaginings, 
which it had helped to create. It had risen like a sun of splendour 
on our land, and the nation was beginning to rejoice in its light. 
Imperfect and precarious as was the liberty enjoyed by the 
press at the commencement of the seventeenth century, the 
greatest restriction on its usefulness and power probably was the 
illiterate condition of the great body of the people. ‘The mere 
rudiments of knowledge, indeed, were hardly accessible to 
labourers and handicraftsmen; and a writer of that age com- 
plains of the “ pamphlets of toys and babbleries,” which even 
the reading public preferred to “ the sagest books.” But univer- 
sities, academies, and elementary schools, were already at work 
in preparing a wider and more intelligent circle of readers for 
the press ; and political commotions were at hand, which agitated 
the nation to its depths, and roused the most unthinking to 
mental activity. The seventeenth century, embracing the reigns 
of the two first Stuarts, and of the two last, with the Common- 
wealth and Protectorate between, and terminating in “ the glo- 
rious Revolution,” presents a scene of almost uninterrupted 
political excitement. The acts of arbitrary rulers, and the suc- 
cession of surprising events, left the public mind little time 
to rest : and, amid the agitation of all kinds of questions affecting 
the religious and civil well-being of the nation, the press, like 
the tree which the storm roots deeper in the soil, acquired a 
mighty strength and stability. Alr vady, in the reign of the first 
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Stuart, it ventured on an incredible degree of license. The 
newspaper press did not yet exist; but the pamphlet and stage- 
play satirised and censured the monarch, his person, habits, and 
policy, with an outrageous freedom, from which our age of un- 
fettered liberty would shrink. This somewhat indefensible 
licentiousness James attempted to restrain, by proclamations 
against excess of lavish speech in matters of state, and against 
printing or uttering seditious and scandalous —— ; and he 
even went so far as to order that no play be henceforth acted in 
London. His son and successor, Charles I., went farther. 
The case of Prynne, a barrister of immense learning and of 
pure character, who was condemned to a fine of L.5000, to per- 
sg imprisonment, to stand two days on the pillory, and to 
ave one of his ears cut off, for his “ Histriomastix,”—a severe 
attack on the stage, and on the ceremonies and lax discipline of 
Prelacy,—was only one of the many instances of tyranny which by 
and by drove the nation into revolt. To evade the jealous laws 
in the meantime, and to escape the vigilance of the Star Chamber, 
the Puritans resorted to the contrivance of ambulatory presses, 
which were constantly removed from town to town. At these 
presses many of Milton’s controversial pamphlets were printed, 
The Commonwealth had too many enemies, and was exposed 
to too many dangers, to make it safe, in the opinion of its rulers, 
to remove all the old restrictions on free discussion. The Long 
Parliament abolished the Star Chamber, but it continued the 
censorship of the press. ‘There was one mind, indeed, as far 
in advance of his age in sagacity and foresight, as he towered 
above it in intellectual stature and genius. Milton opposed him- 
self to his own party, and to every known party of the time, 
and boldly claimed, by invincible argument, enforced in a style 
of lofty eloquence, an unfettered freedom for England’s press. 
His famous treatise, “ Areopagitica, a Speech for the liberty of 
unlicensed printing,” published in 1644, by many regarded as 
Milton’s masterpiece in prose, is distinguished by the penetrating 
sense, by the keen satire, by the dense reasoning, and by the occa- 
sional flashes of splendour which appear in all his prose writings. 
Though many powerful defences of the liberty of the press have 
come from eloquent pens since his was written, the “ Areopa- 
gitica” still holds a foremost rank. And deservedly so, Listen 
to the (not too) often quoted words of prophet-like foresight and 
rapture in which he foretells his country’s coming greatness, 
from those very controversies and discussions which weak and 
timid minds wished to restrain by material shackles :— 
** Behold now this vast city, a city of refuge, the mansion-house 
of liberty, encompassed and surrounded by His protection; the shop 
of war hath not there more anvils and hammers working, to fashion 
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out the plates and instruments of armed justice in defence of be- 
leaguered truth, than there be pens and heads there, sitting by their 
studious lamps, musing, searching, revolving new notions and ideas 
wherewith to present, as with their homage and their fealty, the ap- 
proaching reformation ; others as fast reading, trying all things, as- 
senting to the force of reason and convincement. What could a man 
require more from a nation so pliant and so prone to seek after know- 
ledge? What wants there to such a towardly and pregnant soil, but 
wise and faithful labourers, to make a knowing people; a natjon of 
prophets, of sages, and of worthies? . . . Where is much desire to 
learn, there of necessity will be much arguing, much writing; many 
opinions ; for opinion in good men is but knowledge in the making. 
Under these fantastic terrors of sect and schism, we wrong the ear- 
nest and zealous thirst after knowledge and understanding, which God 
hath stirred up in this city.” 

Again : 

“ When the cheerfulness of a people is so sprightly up, as that it 
has not only wherewith to guard well its own freedom and safety, but 
to spare, and to bestow upon the solidest and sublimest points of 
controversy and new invention, it betokens as not degenerated, nor 
drooping to a fatal decay, by casting off the old and wrinkled skin of 
corruption to outlive these pangs, and wax young again, entering the 
glorious ways of truth and prosperous virtue, destined to become great 
and honourable in these latter ages. Methinks I see in my mind a 
noble and puissant nation rousing herself like a strong man after 
sleep, and shaking her invincible locks: methinks I see her as an 
eagle mewing her mighty youth, and kindling her undazzled eyes at 
the full mid-day beam ; purging and unscaling her long-abused sight 
at the fountain itself of heavenly radiance ; while the whole noise of 
timorous and flocking birds, with those that love the twilight, flutter 
about, amazed at what she means, and in their envious gabble prog: 
nosticate a year of sects and schisms.” 

Milton’s practical proposal was, that the Parliament should 
abolish the office of licenser, and be satisfied with requiring that 
the author’s, or the printer’s name, should be registered. But 
notwithstanding his enlightened views, his philosophical and 
eloquent pleadings, the jealousies and dangers of the times pre- 
vented his proposal from being acceded to. Such contributions, 
however, to the national intelligence, on a great public question, 
could not be in vain. The fermentation in the public mind, 
since the sitting of the Long Parliament, caused an extraordinary 
eagerness for ephemeral tracts on subjects of passing interest— 
the products of those busy pens and heads referred to by Milton. 
In an age, too, which was intensely theological as well as politi- 
cal, a glorious religious literature of the most solid and ontniing 
description sprung up; and such writings as those of Owen, 
Howe, Baxter, Bates, and Bunyan,—and in a very different and 
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higher circle, those of Taylor, Leighton, Hall, and Barrow,—by 
educating the conscience, and inspiring a sense of individual 
responsibility, quickened, purified, and braced the more sober 
portion of the national mind for the struggles of liberty and 
truth. Thus the press, despite all artificial fetters, was in con- 
tinual and most active service, by the subtle but powerful in- 
fluence of thought moulding the nation to those noble and 
patriotic sentiments, and rearing, or at least laying a foundation 
for the rearing of those free institutions, which would prove the 
best security and safeguard for its own freedom. 

The Restoration arrested this hopeful process for a time, and 
retarded the consummation. The reaction from the earnest 
thought and severe morals of the Puritan period induced a taste 
so frivolous, that even Dryden and Butler, although the poets of 
the royal cause, were too strong food to be relished; and the 
most worthless and insipid trash formed the fashionable literature 
of that gay and licentious time. The press was an object of dis- 
like and dread to the new Government. More rigorous laws 
were passed to curb it. ‘The number of master-printers for the 
whole kingdom was restricted to twenty. Every printer must 
hold a license. No books were to be printed out of London, 
except in the city of York, and at the two universities. Every 
book must first pass the licenser as before. Severe penalties 
were ordained in case of transgression. It may well be supposed 
that the vehicles of political intelligence did not escape the 
jealousy of arbitrary power. Newspapers did not exist. But 
the public of those exciting times had active, though im- 
perfect substitutes, forerunners of these great organs of intelli- 
gence and political discussion. There was, first, the coffee-house 
for the capital. “Thither,’ in the words of Lord Macaulay, 
“the Londoners flocked, as the Athenians to their market-place 
of old, to hear whether there was any news. There, men might 
learn how brutally a Whig had been treated the day before in 
Westminster Hall; what horrible accounts the letters from 
Edinburgh gave of the torturing of Covenanters; how grossly 
the Navy Board had cheated the Crown in the victualling of the 
fleet; and what grave charges the Lord Privy Seal had brought 
against the Treasury in the matter of the hearth-money.” The 
coffee-houses had always been subject to a license granted by a 
magistrate at quarter-sessions. But they had been found so 
inconvenient to the illiberal and unpopular administration of 
those days, that Lord Clarendon had seriously contemplated a 
measure for shutting them up. In 1675 a royal proclamation 
was actually issued by Charles I1., ordering their abolition. The 
very licenses, however, which must have been regarded as a 
troublesome restriction on these great news-marts, now proved 
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their safety. Having been granted for a certain fixed time, it 
was doubted whether the licenses could be thus summarily 
revoked en masse ; and the judges being consulted on the point, 
the illegal proclamation was recalled, and the coffee-rooms con- 
tinued to be the great centres of news for the London public. 
But the provinces required other means of spreading intelligence; 
and, accordingly, there was the news-letter for them, which, as 
it could not be reached by prohibitory laws, was written with 
unbounded license, and copiously spiced with partisan feeling. 
The writing of news-letters, as Lord Macaulay informs us, was 
a regular vocation in the capital. “The news-writer rambled 
from coffee-room to coffee-room collecting reports ; squeezed him- 
self into the Sessions’ House at the Old Bailey; nay, perhaps 
obtained admission to the gallery at Whitehall, to see how the 
king and duke looked. In this way he gathered materials for 
weekly epistles destined to enlighten some county town, or some 
bench of rustic magistrates. Such was the source from which 
the inhabitants of the larger provincial cities, and the great 
body of the gentry and clergy, learned almost all they knew of 
the history of their own time. At the seat of a man of fortune 
in the country, the news-letter was impatiently expected. Within 
a week after it had arrived, it had been thumbed by twenty 
families.” One more, less speedy, vehicle of news the men of 
those days possessed. This was the news-book, or pamphlet of 
news. Printed sheets of news, as well as news-letters, had not 
been uncommon in the previous century ; but they seldom rose 
above the character of the “ full, true, and particular accounts,” 
which we sometimes hear cried through our streets. The 
pamphlet of news was called into existence by the civil wars in 
the time of Charles I., when the country was inundated by 
floods of “ Mercuries.” It was the arms of Cromwell which 
gave the first publication of this kind to Scotland. It was pub- 
lished at Leith in 1653. “The pamphlet of news was a pro- 
digious ingredient in the queer cauldron of popular literature. 
Kvery one has heard of the 30,000 tracts in the British Museum, 
forming two thousand volumes, all published between 1640 
and 1660. The impression of many of these was probably 
small; for Rushworth tells us that Charles I. gave ten pounds 
for the liberty to read one at the owner’s house in St Paul’s 
Churchyard.”—(Mr Knight’s “ Modern Press.”) The writers of 
these pamphlets of news commented with great freedom on recent 
events ; and as the events selected were frequently of a political 
kind, they were looked on with great suspicion by the Govern- 
ment. ‘The severe Licensing Act of 1662 having been suffered 
to expire in 1679, a great amount of liberty was enjoyed, and these 
political pamphlets would naturally increase in number and bold- 
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ness. In 1680, the Judges in Council gave it as their opinion, that 
it was illegal to print or publish any news-books or pamphlets of 
news whatsoever, that it was a manifest intent to the breach of 
the peace, and they might be proceeded against bylaw. A pro- 
clamation, in terms of this judgment, was immediately issued. 
This proclamation was acted on, The Court of King’s Bench 
made an order that a certain news-book, offensive to the Court, 
should no longer be printed or published by any person what- 
soever; and another, of an equally tyrannical P manent for 
issuing general warrants,—. e., warrants wherein no names are 
mentioned,—to seize seditious libels, and apprehend their authors. 
But these attempts of arbitrary power to repress free thought 
were only symptoms of an approaching conflict, which was to 

lace the cause of constitutional liberty on an immovable basis. 

The Revolution was at hand. The severe Licensing Acts of 
1662 having been inadvertently suffered to expire, as we have 
said, the accidental freedom thus unintentionally given to the 
press was withdrawn as soon as James II. succeeded to the 
crown,—the censorship being restored for seven years. Only two 
of these years had expired when a constitutional monarch, 
William IIT., was on the throne. The Licensing Act was not im- 
mediately repealed. The political exigencies of the State at that 
transition period were thought still to require it. “Is it for- 
gotten,” M. Cordouen is reported to have asked, in conducting 
the prosecution against Montalembert, “ that in 1688 the liberty 
of the press in England was more than once suspended, and 
subjected to laws of the most rigorouskind?” “ Do we assemble 
here now,” asked M. Berryer in replys “to say that, two centuries 
880» England did not enjoy so large an amount of liberty ?” 

es; Britain, by M. Cordouen’s admission, is well nigh two 
hundred years in advance of France. We admit, though the 
Procureur Imperial overstated the facts of the case,—for no arch 
can rise without a framework and a scaffolding—the friends of 
constitutional freedom at the Revolution acted upon it,—we ad- 
mit, that in the work of rearing the triumphal arch of liberty, 
you will often require, in order to assist and protect your 
work, the temporary scaffolding of jealous and repressive mea- 
sures, which hide and disfigure for a time the goodly structure 
they help to raise. But it is quite another thing to rear the 
scaffold with no arch rising within it; you are then only raising 
an erection on which the nation’s liberties will perish by the 
hands of the executioner. It is to be observed that the Revolu- 
tion found the Licensing Act on the statute-book, and in active 
operation. But it was not likely that men who had wrung the 
Act of Habeas Corpus from a tyrant would long suffer it to be so. 
Even in the first years of William’s reign, efforts were made to 























relax the rigour of the censorship by the appointment of a more 
liberal licenser ; and when, on the expiry of James’ Act, it was 
again renewed for a very limited time, this was done not without 
an opposition which indicated that right views on this depart- 
ment of freedom were beginning to prevail. The indiscretions 
and unpopularity of the licensers called attention to the principle 
of the system, and the arguments of Milton, reproduced by an 
unprincipled plagiarist, now received a regard denied to them 
when urged by their great author in his own name. In 1693, 
“it was proposed in the House of Lords, according to the sug- 
gestion offered fifty years before by Milton, and stolen from him 
by Blount, to exempt from the authority of the licenser every 
book which bore the name of an author or publisher.” The 
proposition was lost. The bill to which it was an amendment 
passed, renewing the Licensing Act for two years; eleven peers 
protesting, on enlightened grounds, against the bill. This Act 
expired in 1695. Despite the vigilance and occasional severity 
of the censorship, clandestine presses continued to hurl envenomed 
missiles at the Revolution and the king ; and it was not wonder- 
ful that weak and timid minds should think that religion and 
morality, as well as liberty and order, required the protection of 
the licenser. The Government could not persuade itself that it 
was yet safe to run the risk of an unlicensed press, and proposed 
once more to renew the Act. But more enlightened views were 
now in the ascendant; and, after a little opposition from the 
Lords, the proposal was negatived, by a union of the less courtly 
Whigs with the Tories. Two years later, a paragraph in a London 
paper cast some unfounded and dangerous reflections on the 
Exchequer-Bills. A panic seized the Government; and a bill 
was instantly brought into the Commons, to restore the censor- 
ship, and prevent unlicensed papers from publishing news. But 
the newspaper, with its rapid circulation of intelligence, had 
already within the last two years become, if not as with us a 
necessary, yet a luxury, of national life, in the case of politicians 
and men of education ; and the bill was rejected by 200 to 16, 
The English press was emancipated for ever; a measure, in the 
words of Lord Macaulay, “ which has done more for liberty and 
civilisation than the Great Charter or the Bill of Rights.” The 
greatest of all the boons, according to Sir James Mackintosh, 
conferred by the Revolution. “ Above all,” he says, in enumerat- 
ing these, “Europe owes to it the inestimable blessing of an 
asylum for freedom of thought.” 

We have now reached the era of Newspapers. We have 
for some pages back been traversing common ground with 
Mr Andrews, in the opening chapters of “The History of 
British Journalism,” a work which is the fruit of much research 
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and labour, the best as well as latest on the subject; indeed, 
strange as it may seem, almost the only history of British Jour- 
nalism deserving of the name. A paper called the London 
Gazette had long existed. From the time of the Commonwealth, 
indeed, the Government had been obliged to publish an account 
of their proceedings in self-defence. But these publications con- 
tained nothing but what the Minister of the day wanted the 
people to know; they were mere bulletins of the Court. A 
nearer approach to the newspaper proper, were those pamphlets 
of news already spoken of. Those buddings of the national 
life, like the early tree-buds which appear prematurely in a mild 
winter, were often nipped by frosty blights, and the chilled 
life forced back again to run in the warmer currents within. 
But we are now to see these buddings show themselves in a 
stronger and healthier form; we are to see them expand in 
flower, and develop into fruit, under the genial warmth of the sun 
of liberty. The abolition of the Licensing Act in 1695 forms the 
proper newspaper era. Within a few weeks ten newspapers ap- 
peared in London. Scotland followed more slowly. At first, 
those journals which discussed politics were careful not to speak 
against the Revolution. It was in the reign of Anne that the 
newspaper press first enjoyed that liberty of unfettered discus- 
sion which has been its glory ever since; and which it owed to 
the trial of Sacheverel and to the change of ministry which 
ensued. The Opposition, for the first time in history, attacked 
the Government in the regular papers. It was a boldstep. For 
hitherto, by common law, this class of publications had been held 
to be completely at the mercy of the Crown; and the law of libel 
was distinctly understood to include attacks on the ministry and 
their measures. The Tory ministers, annoyed at this freedom 
on the part of their opponents, with a view to lessen the evil, 
imposed a stamp-duty on newspapers and a tax on paper. In 
1712 further measures were in agitation, such as the renewal of 
the Licensing Act, and compelling writers to acknowledge their 
names. This failing, the Queen next year recommended the 
passing of some new law to check the licentiousness of the press. 
Still nothing was done. The feeling on behalf of freedom was so 
strong, that even Swift and Bolingbroke were driven on these 
uestions to the liberal side. The Government were compelled to 
orego the aid of authority and force, and cont’ .t themselves with 
descending to the common arms and arena of the press, for “ fair 
wager of battle ;” and the political freedom of the Newspaper 
Press was inaugurated, by the first and noblest of the combatants 
mingling in the literary strife. 
The Stamp Act did not serve the purpose of political repres- 
sion which its promoters had in view; but it did what was 
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better, it drove off the field a vast herd of worthless publications ; 
and some of the first pens in literature and politics being now 
engaged on those that remained, the character of the Newspaper 
Press was immensely purified and elevated. As the century 
advanced, it retrograded for a time. The disuse of the stamp, 
and the corruption of Walpole, sunk it in venality and vileness. 
Frequent collisions between the Government and the press 
were the consequence. It took half a century to adjust the 
claims of salutary restraint and rational liberty. The victory 
remained with the press and the people. 

To this result the trial of Wilkes, in 1763, made an important 
contribution. The fierceness of his attacks so irritated the 
Administration of the day, that the unjustifiable practice of 
“ general warrants” was once more resorted to. In the previous 
century the dependence of the judges for their places on the 
mere pleasure of the Crown, rendered these ministers of justice 
pliant and ready tools of the Court. The great importance of 
the new practice of appointing the judges for life, as one of 
the safeguards of the liberty of the subject, appeared on this 
occasion. The Lord Chief-Justice of the day declared general 
warrants illegal, and the jury awarded damages to Wilkes, to 
the extent of L.1000, for wrongous imprisonment. “ Thus,” 
says Mr Andrews, “ did the restless demagogue and factious 
oe secure the liberty of our persons and the sanctity of our 
1omes.” Henceforth, “ the constitutional course of an appeal 
to twelve honest men was found to be the safest after all; and 
when it seemed necessary to restrain the press, the Government 
were content to abide the decision of a jury.” 

Yet another step was necessary to endow this new political 
engine with entire freedom of action, and with its full complement 
of power. The two Houses of Parliament are supposed to de- 
liberate with closed doors. At the period of which we are at 
present writing, this was no empty prerogative ; the regulation 
was frequently revived and often enforced. In 1694 the Com- 
mons resolved that “no news-letter writers do, in their letters or 
other papers which they disperse, presume to intermeddle with 
the debates or other proceedings of this House.” The resolution 
was repeated in more explicit terms in 1729 and 1738; and 
publishers and printers were often brought before the bar of 
the House for publishing debates. In the debates, however, 
which took place on this subject from time to time, the danger 
of encroaching on the liberty of the newspaper press held a 
large place; and the vastly extended interest in political 
measures, together with the keenness of parties, made it impos- 
sible to withhold from the nation the doings of their representa- 
tives. The final victory was not won till 1771. Technically, it 
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was on the side of the Parliament; really and substantially, on 
the side of the press, with which the city of London,—both the 
authorities and the inhabitants,—backed by the whole country, 
had taken part. “The moral effect of these events,” says Mr 
Andrews, “ has been lasting : and the House of Commons, lowered 
and lessened by them, abashed and mortified, has never since 
thought it worth while to risk a repetition of such a humiliating 
conflict with the determination of the people to know what their 
representatives are doing. The press was now, for the first 
time, the acknowledged representative of the people. There it 
stood overlooking, perhaps sometimes overawing, those who had 
. +... cared nothing for their constituents after they had left 
the hustings,—a jealous guardian, a watchful sentinel, a sleepless 
Argus; behind the Speaker’s chair there had sprung up a 
power greater than the Speaker; for there in the gallery was 
the eye of Europe; the House of Commons had been unroofed, 
and the world was looking in.” The old rule of Parliament, 
never repealed, was thus allowed to become inoperative ; and the 
liberty of giving publicity to the debates of the British Senate, 
though never legalised and often begrudged, has been accorded 
to the press, with trifling interruptions, for a century or so. It 
is well remarked by Hallam, that “it is almost impossible to 
overrate the value of this regular publication of proceedings in 
Parliament ; carried, as it has been in our time, to nearly as great 
copiousness and accuracy as is probably attainable. It tends 
manifestly and powerfully to keep within bounds the supineness 
and negligence, the partiality and corruption, to which every 
Parliament, either from the nature of its composition or the frailty 
of mankind, must more or less be liable. Perhaps the Constitu- 
tion could not have stood so long, or rather would have stood 
like a useless and untenanted mansion, if this unlawful means 
had not kept up a perpetual intercourse, a reciprocity of influence, 
between the Parliament and the people. A stream of fresh air, 
boisterous perhaps sometimes as the winds of the north, yet as 
healthy and invigorating, flows in to renovate the stagnant at- 
mosphere, and to prevent that malaria which self-interest and 
oligarchical exclusiveness are always tending to generate. Nor 
has its importance been less perceptible in affording the means of 
vindicating the measures of Government, and securing to them, 
when just and reasonable, the approbation of the majority among 
the middle ranks, whose weight in the scale has been gradually 
increasing during the last and present centuries.” } 

Thus rose the Newspaper Press,—the grand organ of public 
opinion and of political discussion. It was the fitting accom- 
paniment and exponent of the era of prosperity which had 
Constitutional History of England, vol. ii., p. 463. 
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dawned on our country. Flinging from its labouring breast the 
night-mare of superstition and spiritual despotism, the nation in 
the 16th century had acquired new vitality from the reception of 
the Reformed faith; and this, aided by the wise and vigorous 
government of Elizabeth, and by the concurrence of favourable 
circumstances, enabled the country to make astonishing advance- 
ment in arts, learning, and commerce during the reign of that 
princess. The weakness, caprice, and selfishness of the Stuart 
dynasty laid an arrest on this promising development. And for 
well nigh a century, as a consequence of their misrule, the 
strength of the nation was wasted on internal conflicts. It was 
a time of small external or visible progress, But that intense 
fermentation of the public mind was preparing a higher product 
of national intelligence and power. The elements which were to 
give its final form to the British Constitution were working there. 
At length they acquired a force which nothing could repress. 
They burst, by their vital energy, the material crust which ar- 
bitrary power had superinduced on them; and, heaving off the 
incubus of tyranny, the national life, under constitutional sove- 
reigns, displayed a free and glorious expansion. The career of 

regress which distinguished the Elizabethan era, after a century’s 
interruption, was resumed; and what has been called “ a Golden 
Age” of improvement and prosperity was entered on. The 
prophetic words of the blind seer, whose inward vision enabled 
him to read a bright future in the very confusion and strife of the 
intermediate stage at which he stood, were fulfilled. The noble 
and puissant nation had roused herself like a strong man after 
sleep, and shaken her invincible locks. Like an eagle, she had 
mewed her mighty youth, and kindled her undazzled eyes at the 
full mid-day beam. With the more exact and more profound 
philosophy of Newton and Locke, she had, in the works of 
essayists and poets, of the Addisons and the Popes, a classic 
literature, whose higher polish and more elegant taste almost 
entitled it to rank with that of the “ Augustan Age.” In the 
elements and means of social and political progress, with her free 
constitution and her emancipated press, she surpassed that 
period. And from that day to this, notwithstanding exhausting 
wars, domestic troubles, and fierce political dissensions, Britain 
has seldom halted to take rest in the race of freedom, enlighten- 
ment, and greatness. 

Firmly secured as the liberty of the press appeared now to be, 
—though this was owing not so much to any express statutes 
as to the growth of liberal sentiment, and to the universal ac- 
ceptance of the principles of the Revolution Settlement,—that 
liberty was for a time put in jeopardy towards the close of the 
18th century ; and we think it must be admitted that the danger 
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arose, in a great measure, from an abuse of that liberty. It was 
natural to suppose that, in seasons of political excitement, keen 
partisans should push the privilege of free discussion to its ex- 
treme limit, and be sometimes hurried beyond the bounds which 
propriety and moderation would assign to the legitimate enjoy- 
ment of an undoubted right. Such a season occurred at the 
time of the French Revolution; and the state of the law 
rendered the freedom of the press at such times very pre- 
carious. It was only by a tacit understanding between the two 
parties in the state, that the public characters of statesmen and 
the measures of the administration were permitted to be fair 
objects of attack. And, besides, the judges generally held that 
the sole business of a jury was to find whether the external facts 
of the case were as alleged or not, reserving to themselves the 
exclusive right of deciding on the intention and meaning of the 
writer, and determining whether his words were libellous, seditious, 
or treasonable. The injurious effects of this unsatisfactory state 
of matters were often counteracted by the predisposition of the 
juror in favour of freedom of opinion ; but no legal corrective 
was applied till 1792, when Mr Fox’s bill declared it to be the 
right of the jury to give a general verdict on the whole matter, 
making the intention of the defendant one of the facts on which 
they were to decide. The rights of the press were thus taken in 
a great measure out of the hands of the judges, and entrusted to 
the keeping of the public. The alteration had an important 
bearing on some of the famous state-trials which occurred from 
1793 to 1795. For some time a party had existed in England 
favourable to Parliamentary Reform. They could boast of having 
not only Grey and Fox, but also Richmond, Burke, and Pitt 
among their number. The French Revolution came, and threw 
back the cause of Reform for nearly half a century. The disap- 
pointment and chagrin of the Reforming party were extreme, 
when they found that the event which they fondly hoped would 
insure the instant success of their cherished schemes had an 
effect the very reverse, drove some of their Parliamentary cham- 
pions to the other side, and formed a strong Government united 
and determined in opposition to their claims. Even moderate 
men spoke of Burke, and especially of Pitt, as apostates and 
traitors ; and the less wary exposed themselves to criminal prose- 
cutions by inflammatory speeches and writings, and schemes of 
dangerous tendency. It was a time of great peril to our national 
institutions. The infection of French revolutionary principles was 
— and plans were organising for giving them effect. 

ne single fact proves the critical nature of the occasion ;—the 
House of Commons suspended the Habeas Corpus Act by a 
majority of 261 to 42. When the Commons regarded the dangers 
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of the times as demanding so great an interference with the 
personal liberty of the subject, we need not be surprised that 
the Government had recourse to prosecutions which infringed on 
the freedom of opinion and discussion. Through defects in the 
jury system, they succeeded in Scotland, where not only, as in Eng- 
land, were the means resorted to in order to procure criminal in- 
formation, but even the conduct of the judges on the bench, was 
highly discreditable. In England they were happily defeated. 
They attempted to strain the law in order to convict the prisoners 
of “constructive and cumulative treason ;” but an English jury 
gave a verdict of “not guilty.” These proceedings, notwith- 
standing the exigencies of the crisis, must be pronounced harsh 
and unnecessary. The Government were eminently strong; the 
vast proportion of the nation were on their side—sometimes 
violently so: witness the Birmingham riots, and other similar 
ebullitions. They could afford to treat less gravely the schemes 
ofa few speculative philosophers and hot enthusiasts. They might 
safely have contented themselves with far more lenient measures 
than those which imperilled the freedom of the press, of public 
meeting, of petition, and even of speech,—and which, even at 
an earlier stage, were characterised by Fox, Mackintosh, and 
Robert Hall, as a practical subversion of the Revolution Settle- 
ment, and as a deadly wound to the Constitution. Still the 
press escaped the ordeal unhurt; the bill of Fox, and the re- 
peated verdicts of the English juries, like the decision in Wilkes’ 
case, rather confirmed its freedom, and the result has probably 
been to give greater security and stability to our liberty in the 
several aspects in which it was menaced at that critical period, if 
in no other way, yet in this, that the public sentiment of the 
nation has universally condemned those proceedings as arbitrary 
and impolitic ; while the improved liberality of this century has 
given birth to various statutes, such as Lord Campbell’s Act on 
the law of Libel, which have greatly increased our securities. 
The only barriers which continued to restrain the operation of 
the press, were either those of a natural kind, such as the defi- 
cient education of the people occasioning a limited demand, or 
those which sprung from the indirect effect of unwise fiscal 
arrangements. The effect was visible. In 1724 there were only 
two counties in England which had a printer, and one of these 
was Lancashire. ‘The booksellers out of London were few; 
and these depended for part of their trade on a stall in the street 
or market-place, while pedlars supplied the smaller towns at 
fairs, And although, from 1753 to 1756, a reading public had 
been formed, and had taken the place of the great or wealthy 
friend of the poet or essayist, as the acknowledged patron of 
letters, yet the circle was a narrow one; and the number of dis- 
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tinct works issued from the press remained stationary for nearly 
a century, viz., at about a hundred a year. Even the imperfect 
means of travelling and of carriage were unfavourable to a wide 
circulation; as we may easily believe, if we could suppose the 
same state of things existing now—the stage-coach taking nine 
days to the journey between : London and Edinburgh, and only 
running once a month. Still there was progress : “the publica- 
tion of “periodical magazines, the issuing of books in numbers, 
and, above all, the introduction and general adoption of the 
circulating library at the commencement of this century, are 
some of the marks of that progress. This last produced a revolution 
in popular literature. From 1792 to 1802, the number of separate 
works issuing yearly from the press rose immensely, being nearly 
four times what it had been at any previous period. The circulat- 
ing library and book club not only sought a higher style of book, 

but, according to Mr Knight, to w hom we are indebted for many 
of these facts, increased the confidence of the publisher by creat- 
ing an average demand, which was more certain than that of 
individual purchasers. To this new market he ascribes the rise 
or upbuilding of many of the great publishing houses in Leaden- 
hall Street. The character of the light literature, however, thus 
created, was not fitted to satisfy the appetite it helped to excite. 

The readers at the library began to tire ; till, in 1814, the desire 
for something new brought ‘to the “little greasy collection a 
new novel, w vith the somewhat homely title, ‘ Waverley, or Sixty 
Years Ago. ’” The old circulating library was ruined. A new 
epoch in the literature of the country was at hand. 

The amazing impulse which religious and philanthropic enter- 
prises received towards the end of last century, did not spend 
the whole of its energies on objects so remote as the establish- 
ment of missions to the heathen, or the abolition of slavery in 
our colonies. The heart of Christian benevolence, which had 
found objects for its charities in the benighted and enslaved 
abroad, did not overlook the wants of the ignorant and neglected 
at home ; and various societies and ecclesiastical bodies addressed 
themselves to the task of extending the means of education 
among the working population. Schools—week-day and Sabbath 
schools—spread over the country. The press assisted and fol- 
lowed up the work. The result was, a vast improvement in the 
education and intelligence of the working classes during the first 
quarter of this century ; and, by consequence, an immense en- 
largement of the circle constituting the reading public during 
the second quarter. Then, for the first time, w hile large works 
of solid excellence, in all departments of knowledge, were given 
to the world in greater numbers than ever, and a high-class 
periodical literature was introduced, unknown to any former 
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age, did the press really penetrate to the lower strata of society, 
and begin to move and operate in a sphere of action commensu- 
rate to the extent of the community, and to its own legitimate 
owers and proper range. The “Society for the Diffusion of 
Dsefal Knowledge,” instituted in 1826, was the first great 
movement which took advantage of the improvements effected 
by popular education. The object of such patriotic undertakings 
was to provide books of solid information for the people; and 
though the publications were of a too exclusively secular and 
utilitarian character, yet they were peculiarly suited to a time 
of great mechanical and manufacturing enterprise. It was the 
era of cheap literature and popular enlightenment. The adapta- 
tion of the Society’s works to the wants of the working classes 
appears in the avidity with which, in their newly awakened thirst 
for knowledge, these classes sought after them. “The ‘ Penny 
Magazine’ was published,” says the author of the “ Autobiography 
of an Artisan :” “I borrowed the first volume, and determined 
to make an effort to possess myself of the second. Accordingly, 
with January 1833 1 determined to discontinue the use of sugar 
in my tea, hoping that my family would not then feel the sacrifice 
necessary to buy the book. . . . I looked as anxiously for the 
issue of the monthly part as I did for the means of getting a 
living.” The demand for books rapidly increased. At the end 
of the last century, the average number of yearly publications 
was only 372, which, as we have already mentioned, was nearly 
four times what it had been at any previous period. _ In 1828 
the number had risen to 842 publications; and in 1853 it rose 
to 2530. Periodical works, such as the “ Penny Magazine” and 
“Chambers’ Journal,” became a new feature in our literature 
during this quarter of a century. It was found that the people 
would read as they bought. In 1831 there were 177 monthly 
publications in Great Britain; in 1853 they had increased to 
362. In 1833 there were 21 weekly periodicals; in 1853 the 
number was more than doubled, being 56. The “Penny Maga- 
zine,” which stopped in 1846, reached a sale of 200,000 copies 
per number ; but it has been surpassed by the weekly penny 
sheets, several of which maintain a circulation of a quarter of a 
million. In 1834 the whole weekly sheets then published had 
a circulation of 300,000,—the circulation of those published in 
1854 amounted to 1,400,000. What strides the last century and a 
half—nay, even the last half century—has made! The “Tatler” 
and “ Spectator” had only an issue of three or four thousand. 
Burke, nearly a hundred years later, estimated the readers of 
his day at 80,000. The readers of our day must be counted by 
millions ! 
During this period of rapid progress, there were two other 
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restraints on the sphere of action belonging to the press, of the 
kind we have called natural, besides popular ignorance, which 
were fortunately removed. ‘The one of these was the slow and 
imperfect mode of communication between the different parts 
of the country, aggravated by vexatious postal restrictions ; an im- 
“anager which steam and railways, and a cheap book-postage, 

ave entirely done away with. The other belonged to the press 
itself, and is not so generally known. At a very early period, 
when only the wealthy few had to be supplied with books, the 
art of printing had reached a beauty of execution surpassing any- 
thing now sought after. But when the many became rez ders, 
rapidity of production was necessary. Mechanical improvements 
were required, and have been made on the printing-press, which 
have created, in the words of Mr Knight, “a new era in the 
typographical art,” worthy of being compared with that of its 
original invention, and without which, the immense issues and 
cheap sales of our day could not have been effected, nor the press 
kept its place i in the march of knowledge. These improvements 
consist in the process of stereotyping, and in the printing- 
machine as distinguished from the printing-pre ss. For details 
we refer our readers to the descriptions of Mr Knight and Mr 
Andrews. The first of the steam-presses, to which we are so 
largely indebted for our cheap popular literature, was made by 
Mr Keenig, a native of Saxony, and was first employed in print- 
ing the Zimes of 29th November 1814. 

“All the improvements to which we have been referring,—popu- 
lar education, steam communication, postal facilities, and the in- 
troduction of the printing-machine—that is, increase of demand, 
and rapidity of conveyance and production, —told immensely on 
newspaper circulation. The newspaper had also a heavy ‘clog 
on its movements, peculiar to itself, in the form of a high stamp- 
duty, which was removed during this period of progress, giving 
a great stimulus to this dep: tment of the press. We have 
already said, that immediately after the repeal of the Licensing 
Act in 1695, ten newspapers started in London. But it was not 
till the'reign of Queen Anne that the capital could boast a daily 

aper. In 1724 three dailies were simultaneously published. 
Little progress was made, however, till the reign of George IL, 
when periodical publications were greatly multiplied. The num- 
ber of newspapers annually sold in England and Wales in 1753 
was seven millions and a half; in 1792, it had risen to fifteen 
millions; in Scotland, one million. The circulation still con- 
tinued to rise; and, notwithstanding a stamp-duty of fourpence, 
in 1836 it was twenty-nine millions. In the end of that year 
the duty was reduced to one penny. ‘The effect immediately 
appeared,—it was a new emancipation ;—during the next year 
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the circulation was nearly doubled; while in 1853 it reached 
seventy-two millions in England and Wales, eight millions in 
Scotland, and eight in Ireland,—in all, eighty-eight millions, 
of which fourteen millions belonged to one newspaper, the 
Times. In the same year there were about six hundred dif- 
ferent newspapers in Great Britain—nearly a hundred of these 
being in London, of which fourteen were daily; the other five 
hundred were issued in the provinces. The recent repeal of the 
penny stamp must have made a considerable addition to these 
numbers. This improvement in quantity or number was accom- 
panied by an equal improvement in quality or style. As we 
learn from the “ Life of Edward Baines,” placed at the head of this 
article,—the record of a manly life, devoted with great success 
to the improvement of the provincial press and to the cause of 
social and political progress,—the Leeds Mercury in 1801, when 
Mr Baines became proprietor of it, contained 21,376 words ; in 
1848, it contained, inclusive of weekly supplement, 180,000 
words. In December 1718, the Town Council of Edinburgh 
gave an exclusive privilege.to James M‘Ewen to publish, three 
times a week, the Edinburgh Evening Courant, upon the con- 
dition that the “said James” should, before publication, “ give 
ane coppie of his print to the Magistrates.” A copy of this 
paper, which is one of the Edinburgh journals of the present 
day, bearing date, “ Thursday, May 3, 1750,” now lies before 
us. It is printed in pretty large type, on four pages of coarse 
paper, of a small quarto size, measuring eleven inches by eight 
and three-quarters. Another copy of the same paper also lies 
before us, bearing date, Thursday, April 2, 1795. An interval 
of forty-five years had greatly enlarged it. It has the folio form 
—four pages as before—and measures nineteen inches by twelve 
and a half, rather less than half the size of the paper as now 
yublished. The improvement in the contents is equally marked. 

he Courant of ’50 despatches its scanty news in one column of 
its first page; the rest of the small paper is occupied with adver- 
tisements. The Courant of 95 has a page and a half filled with 
a good digest of political and general, intelligence. Still, the 
newspapers of that day had not yet taken the high place they 
have since done, in reflecting and forming public opinion. At the 
beginning of this century there was scarcely a provincial paper 
which ventured on a leading article. The editor was a scissors 
editor,—that is, one whose work was to cut out of the London 
and other papers pieces of news, or short paragraphs from 
articles; and reporters there were none. Those of larger circu- 
lation had been in the habit of being supplied by Pitt with two 
or three London papers gratuitously, with certain articles in 
these, marked with red ink, which were expected to be inserted 
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by way of acknowledgment. Such was not only the humble, 
but the humiliating condition of the newspaper press of Britain, 
the only one then in existence, at a time, as the younger Baines 
remarks, when “ Burke, Fox, Pitt, Sheridan, and Erskine 
fulmined in the Senate or at the bar; and whilst events were 
occurring in Europe vying in interest with any in the history 
of the world.” These particulars require only to be mentioned, 
to strike every mind with the contrast displayed in the amazing 
growth in intelligence, independence, boldness, and power, to 
which our Newspaper Press has attained during the last half 
century. But on this subject, and for an account of the hard 
struggle by which the Newspaper has reached its present proud 
eminence, we must refer our readers to the ample and interest- 
ing details of Mr Andrews’ second volume. 

The only remaining restraint on the British press, impeding 

its operations chiefly in the department of cheap popular litera- 
ture, is one of that artificial class which arise from unwise taxa- 
tion. We refer to the duty on paper. The spirited brochure 
named at the head of this article ine out a strong case against 
it. Ours is the only country where such a thingis known. The 
wonder is, that a tax on knowledge, as this undoubtedly is, should 
have stood its ground so long in this age of social progress and 
popular enlightenment. Established houses, with large capital, 
and engaged in the higher branches of the trade, regarding it 
solely from a commercial point of view, may treat the matter 
lightly ; it is possible even it may be for their interest, in the 
first instance, to maintain the tax. But when we learn such a 
fact as this, that the paper-duty which must have been paid by Mr 
Knight on one single publication, viz., the “ Penny Cyclopzedia,” 
amounted to L..32,000, can we doubt that the repeal of the impost 
would set free a large amount of capital for the raising of the 
yard and the lowering of the price of books and periodicals 
or the people? As friends to the diffusion of knowledge, we 
most sincerely wish “The Newspaper and Periodical Press As- 
sociation for obtaining the Roped of the Paper Duty” immediate 
success, in their efforts to strike the last trace of a fetter from the 
press of Britain. 

Our space will permit us only to refer, in a sentence, to the 
kindred topics of freedom of worship, of public meeting, and of 
petition—which we happily enjoy in ample measure—freedom of 
ee speaking, and freedom of instruction. Of the two rights 

ast mentioned, the former is sometimes invaded and frequently 
threatened inthe sister island, by priestly intolerance, mob violence, 
and magisterial collusion, cowardice, or pliancy. It is a right to 
be sacredly guarded; and we trust that no spurious liberalism will 
sacrifice it to the mock-martyr cries of a designing and cunning 
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bigotry. On the freedom of instruction, too, we must be allowed 
to say, that the Government’s peculiar connection with school- 
books is not only, in its character of a monopoly, a publisher's 
grievance, as Mr Knight complains; however excellent the 
motive, and beneficial the operation in most cases, it has in it 
the elements of a serious public evil. The books prepared or 
preferred by the Committee of Council on Education, and sold 
by them to school-managers at a low rate, must necessarily drive 
other educational works from the field ; and the subjects of in- 
struction in our elementary schools are thus completely in official 
hands. It is not a question of excellence or merit, which a free 
competition would decide; it is not this which is to determine 
what books shall be used in these schools; nor is it, except within 
certain limits, the judgment and choice of school-managers—the 
matter is entirely at the discretion of the Privy Council’s Com- 
mittee. And when we see our Governments, for the sake of an 
ostentatious display of liberal and latitudinarian sentiments, or to 
catch at a fleeting popularity in some quarters, with a ready and 
even eager facility, squandering, in the cause of ignorance and 
superstition, vast sums—sums of the public money set apart for 
the enlightenment of the nation by means of primary schools, and 
squandering further sums destined for other important purposes 
in circulating books of medizval devotion, we cannot but think 
the liberty of public instruction is in some peril at this point. 
We content ourselves with simply directing attention to these 
two branches of our freedom, which seem at present not alto- 
gether out of the reach of danger. Our liberties form a com- 
plete circle, and we must take care that no breach be made at 
any part of the entire round, else those which seemed the most 
sacred and best secured will not long be safe. 

We have presented a few figures to express the vast increase in 
the literature of Britain—in its book literature, periodical litera- 
ture, and newspaper literature—which has taken place since the 
beginning of this century. Large as these sums are, they give a 
very inadequate idea of the immense power wielded by the British 
press. To attain to any just conception of this, we have to take into 
our account the amount and quality of intellectual force put forth 
in it, the character of mind acted on by it, and the wide area 
over which it operates. Our newspaper press has been compared 
with those of France and of America. If less brilliant than the 
former, and less intensely political than the latter, it is distin- 
guished by a sobriety, by a ripe wisdom, and by a breadth and 
strength of thought not possessed by either. It does not evoke 
at its call so sudden and furious gusts of popular passion as the 
French press has often done; nor can it count on so violent 
and reckless a partisanship among its followers as American 
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journalism ; but it deposits its facts and reasonings in the mind, 
of a thoughtful public, where sober reflection matures from them 
a line of wise and well-considered action, to be carried out by the 
united, determined, and persistent energies of the British nation. 
And its influence is far from being confined within the four seas, 
Besides acting on the higher mind in foreign countries, wher- 
ever the Saxon tongue is spoken, the British press is power. We 
think with a proud swell of exultation of the vast domains which 
own the gentle Victoria’s sway. But Britain’s press can claim a 
wider empire than even Britain’s sceptre. 

That we should sometimes hear the license and tyranny of this 
unbridled power complained of, and that there should be some 
ground for the complaint, is not to be wondered at. With thou- 
sands of writers of all tastes, and for all tastes, could our litera- 
ture be expected always to exhibit a strict observance of the 
rules of propriety and refinement? And in the freedom and 
keenness of political discussions, could it be imagined that personal 
quarrels, and so angry invective and retaliation, could always be 
avoided? Most natural, too, it is that the press, watching, Argus- 
eyed, all events, proposals, and measures, should not fail to can- 
vass them all with their meanings and tendencies, and to thunder 
out its verdict with multiplied reverberations through the land. 
And where is not its voice heard and influence felt? In the 
Council, in the Senate, and in the Halls of Justice, in the Ec- 
clesiastical Assembly, and inthe Municipal Court. The making 
of the laws this power would seem to claim as its own prerogative; 
and even the execution of them is not out of the reach of its influ- 
ence, for, in a country like ours, the law which has lost its hold of 
= sympathy cannot long be enforced, as water cannot rise 

igher than its fountain-head. In short, having the moulding and 
directing of the national mind in his hands, “the Typocrat” appears 
to sit enthroned as the absolute dictator of the Commonwealth, 
with his foot on the neck of Queen, Lords, and Commons. This 
freedom of expression on the part of the press, and this often suc- 
cessfui interference with public measures, have drawn attention of 
late, and excited some fears. That there may be some reason 
for this we do not deny. But we have no sympathy with the 
weak alarmists who would seek a corrective in the old device of 
mechanical shackles. It is not without its significance, that the 
proposal has been made in a political quarter of high connection, 
to require every writer to subscribe his name to his article. The 
experiment is being tried in a periodical of the higher class. We 
would ask, Will the practice contribute to the independence, the 
spirit, the freedom, the boldness, and, where necessary, the severity 
of its criticism? We regard the privilege of anonymous criticism— 
of books, of men, of measures—as one of the most precious preroga- 
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tives of the periodical press of Britain. We would be jealous of the 
least invasion of it. The quarter from which this proposal comes 
recalls a shrewd observation of Montesquieu :—“ No government 
is so averse to satirical writings as the aristocratical. There the 
magistrates are petty sovereigns, but not great enough to despise 
affronts. Ifin a monarchy a satirical stroke is designed against 
the prince, he is placed in such an eminence that it does not 
reach him; but an aristocratical lord is pierced to the very heart.”? 
Does this in part explain it? If so, the cure would be worse 
than the disease. The most offensive, virulent, personal attacks 
have always been those made under a censorship of the press. 
Prynne’s book, so highly displeasing to the Court, though in itself 
unobjectionable, had passed the licenser. Hear what Mabbot, 
a licenser under the Commonwealth, says, in his first reason for 
resigning his office :— 

“ Because many thousands of scandalous and malignant pamphlets 
have been published with his name thereunto, as if he had licensed 
the same.” 

Nor can we forbear adding his second reason, which was in 
substance this, and does him credit by its enlightened views :— 

“Because that employment (of licenser) is unjust and illegal, as to 
the ends of its first institution, viz., to stop the press from publishing 
anything that might discover the corruption of Church and State ; 
the better to keep the people in ignorance, and carry on their popish 
factions and tyrannical designs, for the enslaving and destruction both 
of the bodies and souls of all the free people of this nation.” 

Look at the state of matters for the first few years after the Re- 
volution, when the Licensing Act was in force ;—the bitterest 
Jacobite invectives escaped the censorship. When at length the 
Act was suffered to expire, the virulence of the Jacobite press 
disappeared. The infamous character of the illicit publications 
which, in vast numbers, evaded the heavy stamp-duty prior to 
1836, is well known. Burke’s words : “ The liberty has no greater 
foe than the license,” should never be forgotten. But what is 
the best corrective and cure of license? The true philosophy of 
this matter is found in such facts as these. That any other 
principles should obtain acceptance and public utterance at 
this time of day is rather ominous. The proposal to require 
the subscription of a writer’s name to his contributions to 
our periodical literature, naturally carries our thoughts to 
France, where the system is a well-known expedient and 
auxiliary of Government espionage. It calls to mind our own 
attempted Conspiracy Bill,—the effect on their press of a word 
from Louis Napoleon to some neighbouring states; and, finally, 
Montalembert’s trial. And we begin to forecast how completely 
) Spirit of Laws, book xii., chap. xiii. 
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the practice, if introduced here, would put certain writers at the 
mercy of our governments, and perhaps of some foreign ones too ; 
and how surely, in the long-run, it would emasculate and tame our 
manly and independent press. And where would be “the mansion- 
house of liberty” —Europe’s “asylum for freedom of thought?” Is 
it to come to this? Are we to see the wheels of the car of liberty 
rolled backward? Are we to receive on our neck an irksome 
and galling restraint, against which Swift protested in his day, 
though the measure came from his own party, and have to 
“ fight freedom’s battle o’er again ?” 
Where, then, would we look for a corrective to the evils of the 
ress? We answer, We look from the British press to the 
British people. Inconveniences we must expect to have to sub- 
mit to; they are the price of our freedom. There is no part of 
the action of our Constitution free from them. The checks of 
the three Estates of the realm on one another; the changes of 
Ministry ; the dissolution of Parliaments ; the voting of the sup- 
plies; the free election of representatives for the Commons, and 
of local magistrates for the Municipalities ;—all have their at- 
tendant inconveniences. But we do not discard them on that 
account. We make up our minds to submit to a small evil for 
the sake of the great good, of which it is a casual and trifling ac- 
cessory. Just so with a free press. It will sometimes be wielded 
by unworthy hands for unworthy purposes. Its liberty will 
sometimes run to license, or be abused to tyranny ; the rules of 
propriety and good taste will be violated; and when exciting 
questions are in agitation, it may be tempted to use unscrupulous 
means to carry a point. But, for the sake of these exceptional 
deviations from a right course, altogether disproportionate to 
its incalculable advantages, we would not shackle its liberty. 
Bearing with the slight and occasional inconvenience when it 
occurs, we would look for the best and safest corrective to the 
good sense of the public. The grand distinction between the 
press of Britain and that of France is, that, powerful as our press 
is, the people are not its slaves, but its patrons and critics. Yes, 
we have a greater glory than even a free, enlightened, and inde- 
pendent press ; and that is, a free, enlightened, and independent 
people. And most remarkable and instructive is the way in which 
the precise action of the relation between the two appears in the 
history of the press. It is well stated by Macaulay :— 


“From the day on which the emancipation of our literature was 
accomplished, the purification of our literature began. That purifi- 
cation was effected, not by the intervention of senates or magistrates, 
but by the opinion of the great body of educated Englishmen ; before 
whom good and evil were set, and who were left free to make their 
choice. During a hundred and sixty years the liberty of our press 
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‘has been constantly becoming more and more entire; and during 


those hundred and sixty years the restraint imposed on writers by 
the general feeling of readers has been constantly becoming more and 
more strict. At length, even that class of works in which it was for- 
merly thought that a voluptuous imagination was privileged to dis- 
port itself, love songs, comedies, novels, have become more decorous 
than the sermons of the seventeenth century. At this day foreigners, 
who dare not print a word reflecting on the government under which 
they live, are at a loss to understand how it happens that the first 
press in Europe is the most prudish.” —(History of England, vol. 
iv., p. 607.) 


These words describe a beautiful process which is illustrated and 
verified by what is going on before our eyes. Recent facts in 
proof are supplied by Mr Knight and Mr Andrews. To what 
can such continuous improvement be ascribed? Only to one 
cause,—the ever advancing intelligence of the nation. We 
are equally confident of the influence exerted by popular senti- 
ment on the politics of the newspaper press, and of the re- 
straint imposed thereby on its political power. Even on those 
departments of the press, therefore, which some may think it 
most unsafe to leave to an unbridled license, we would lay 
no other restraint than the invisible fetters imposed by the 
intelligence and good feeling of readers. We have confidence in 
these, because we have confidence in the countless influences for 
good acting on and forming the public mind. The Senate and 
the Bar, at whose high debates the whole reading public are 
auditors ; the Pulpit and the Platform; our Colleges and Schools 
of all grades ; our Athenzums, Philosophical Institutions, Me- 
chanics’ Institutes, popular lectures and readings; our books of 
solid worth, and our higher periodical literature; our domestic 
and social circles ; aye, and even the holy words which the infant 
learns to lisp at its mother’s knee,—all exert their quota of power 
in moulding the national mind, which in turn imparts its own 
character to the popular press. 

We had written thus far before we read Mr Stuart Mill’s 
book. We found it an emanation from the same spirit as the 
views which we have just been combating. It has been spoken 
of as a remarkable book. It is remarkable for some things, be- 
sides an enviable lucidity and elegance of style. Coming to the 
perusal of it fresh from the grand thoughts of such advocates of 
freedom of opinion as Milton, Burke, Fox, Mackintosh, and 
Robert Hall, whose soul-stirring utterances thrill like the blast 
of a war-trumpet, our ardour received a shock from the tame and 
chilling sentiments of this writer “On Liberty.” Mr Mill pre- 
sents an equal contrast to himself. There is nothing he speaks 
so much about as independence of thought and originality of 
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character; with the exception of the gross ignorance and audacity 
of his attack on the cues of Christ’s teaching, and on the system 
of Calvinism, and a few other outrageously absurd opinions, 
his book consists of flat and thread-bare commonplace. Pomp- 
ously announcing his theme as “ the vital — of the future,” 
and entering on its discussion with a lofty philosophic air, he 
ends in the “most lame and impotent conclusion” of a few 
peddling and paltry details. Parturiunt montes. 

There is yet another remarkable thing in this book. Mr Mill 
describes “ this country” as “not a place of mental freedom.” He 
speaks of persons who would contest received doctrines “if law 
or opinion will let them. . . . . In our times, from the highest class 
of society down to the lowest, every one lives as under the eye of a 
hostile and dreaded censorship. . . . . The mind itselfis bowed to 
the yoke,” which is only less severe than that of “some monastic 
institutions!” We require anew to “assert our mental free- 
dom.” It is of Britain he writes these things. And on what 
grounds? The “yoke of opinion ;” the “tyranny of society ;” 
the “tyranny of the prevailing opinion and feeling ;” “ moral in- 
tolerance ;” “ moral repression ;” “ the régime of public opinion,” 
namely, that of “the middle class,” speaking “through the 
newspapers”! In other words, what we regard as our highest 
glory, the source and security of our liberty, this champion of 
freedom designates an intolerance and a tyranny, whose yoke 
must be broken asunder. 

Does the reader ask: From what peculiar point of view does 
Mr Mill look at the institutions and social state of his country ? 
Know, then, that INpIvipuatiry is the idol of his professed 
worship. Individuality with its attendants, “ originality and 
diversity,” should be the grand aim of society; to secure which 
free thinking and free living ought to be encouraged to the 
utmost, and everything sacrificed short of the very existence of 
society itself. Such is his theory. “The sole end for which 
mankind are warranted, individually or collectively, in interfering 
with the liberty of action of any of their number, is self-protec- 
tion ;” a principle so palpably false, when strictly taken, that Mr 
Mill’s own examples constantly violate it. 

We have wondered in what ideal Britain Mr Mill lives, that 
he should devote a third part of his volume to a grave argument 
for “liberty of thought and discussion.” Who requires to be 
lectured on the advantages of free discussion ? pee are we to 
suffer it to be insinuated that the right is not enjoyed to the full 
in these lands? Have we not a sufficient variety of opinions and 
creeds to please Mr Mill, or frequent enough collisions among 
them? What is there to prevent more? What public teacher, 
worthy of the name, does not labour to incite his auditors to 
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fearless inquiry, and to impart an intelligent and vivid appre- 
hension of the truths he communicates? What earnest man 
ever grappled with the higher truths, without finding Mr Mill's 
“ devil’s advocate,” with his “ negative logic,” at his right hand? 
Conflict with prevailing sentiments, from the influence of which 
Mr Mill would have individual opinion ingloriously sheltered, is 
one of the best tests both of sincerity of purpose and of intel- 
lectual force ; nor is anything more conducive to that very inde- 
pendence of mind and moral courage, which he would have us 
ilies are sacrificed thereby. 

But Mr Mill desiderates free scope also for “ different experi- 
ments of living,” which “the despotism of custom” prevents. 
“That so few now dare to be eccentric, marks the chief danger 
of the time. .. . . The man, and still more the woman, who 
can be accused of doing what nobody does, is the subject of as 
much depreciatory remark as if he or she had committed some 
grave moral delinquency. . . . . Whoever allow themselves 
much of that indulgence, are in peril of a commission de luna- 
tico.” ! This, with all the gravity of a philosopher. W hat eccentric 
freaks does Mr Mill meditate? Does he wish (to borrow an 
example of his own) to “experiment” for the good of society on 
the Mussulman’s mode of living in the point of abstinence from 

ork? Who will hinder him? Or does he lack the courage 
for this, under the “modern régime of public opinion?” The 
concessions which he has to make, after all his exaggeration and 
straining, leave him but an infinitesimal grain to be deducted 
from the weight of public opinion in repressing exceptional 
practices. And he has to vindicate himself from the charge of 
“ endeavouring to erect a barrier against imaginary evils” in his 
morbid reveries, by instancing legal “usurpations upon the 
liberty of private life.” And what are the “modes of living” 
which Mr Mill takes under the wing of his high philosophy, to 
keep them sacred from the touch of law? They are these three 
Drunkenness, Sabbath-breaking, and Mormonism! Mr Mill’s 
previous avowal, that the Bible is not a complete rule of moral 
conduct, might have prepared us for this. In the same spirit, 
while he hints the advantages of reducing marriage to a mere 
temporary contract, he cannot decide that it is legitimate to enact 
repressive laws against those dens of infamy which are the pests 
of great cities. 

Mr Mill’s views are the Quixotism of liberty. Proceeding on 
a false principle, which would reduce society to its original ele- 
ments, the “ Applications” which he ventures to make of his 
doctrine exhibit an endless and helpless see-saw, which proves 
of how little worth it is in practice. There is, however, a poli- 
tical significance and a political danger in his book. It allies 
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itself to two opposite sides of opinion, the conjunction of which 
in the political firmament were an ominous and a baleful sign. 
It allies itself to that pseudo-liberalism, which holds its vocation 
to be to take under its wing as its pet-charge every creed which 
happens to be held by a minority; to “encourage and coun- 
tenance” it, and this even to the extent of enduring “ injustice,” 
such as the lawless violence of the priest-ridden mobs of Ireland, 
or of the high-caste fanatics of Travancore, for whom it pro- 
vides a philosophical justification. It allies itself also to those 
classes “to whose real or supposed interests democracy is ad- 
verse ;” to the “ Few on the higher eminences,” who are no longer 
the exclusive guides of “the Many,” and are restive under what 
they style “the tyranny of the majority,” which must be bridled 
that the old rider may mount into the saddle. Two things are the 
objects of Mr Mill’s hate and horror: on the one hand, Puritan- 
ism, with its positive creed and aggressive zeal ; and, on the other, 
the ascendancy of the “ middle classes” and the newspaper press, 
with their “mediocrity” and “bigotry.” Our very social pro- 
gress is an eyesore to him ;—there is no “ scope for genius ;” “ no 
outlet for energy but in business”! Let these views be marked. 
And as they appear to be adopted, however artfully veiled, by 
some of our younger and sentimental statesmen, and promise to 
introduce a new political phase, let the friends of rational freedom 
watch the sentiments eae rocedure of public men with jealous 
and searching eyes. If they slumber at their post, they may 
awake to find the very citadel of our liberties in the hands of 
a malignant and firmly-banded oligarchy. 
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Art. V.—1. Legends and Lyrics; a Book of Verses. By 
ADELAIDE ANNE Procter. London, 1858. 
2. The Wanderer. By Owen Merepitu. London, 1859. 


“ LEGENDS and Lyrics,” and “ The Wanderer”—the best 
“ books of verses” of the past year—contain nothing in common 
but technical skill and general intellectual capacity,—“ The 
Wanderer” being, in these respects, the better of the two. In 
spirit and feeling it would be difficult to bring together two 
books more unlike each other; and the reader who may happen 
to have perused them, one after the other, can scarcely fail to 
have been struck by their mutually illustrative contrariety. In 
each volume there are a few pieces so justly thought, earnestly 
felt, and completely expressed, as to render it decidedly more 
than a mere “ book of verses ;” and of the remaining pieces, 
few, if any, degenerate into real mediocrity. There is almost 
always some thought or feeling, worth expressing, apparent as 
the basis of each poem; and, if most of the pieces do not bear 
comparison with the poetry of poets who have gained a first-class 
position by steadily refusing to do less than the best of which 
they were capable, we are impressed with the sense that the 
inferiority has resulted from an infirmity of the will to execute, 
rather than of the intellect to conceive. 

The poetical criticisms in this Review have usually been written 
with an assumption of the principle, that the form of verse ren- 
ders all writing therein necessarily subject to be judged as poetry. 
We cannot, therefore, admit Miss Procter’s modest disclaimer of 
that name for what she has put forward. She will thus under- 
stand that a tone of qualified commendation, given from our 
point of view, implies far more than unqualified praise, from that 
which she professes to wish that her readers should assume. Let 
us, however, take this occasion of saying a few words about that 
class of books which are, indeed, nothing more than “ Books of 
Verses.” Verse of an ordinary quality is no more to be despised, 
merely because there exists something higher, than is the great 
class of ordinary intellects, which such poetry is fitted to please 
and instruct. This kind of poetry, even though totally wanting 
in original worth, has sometimes a vast instrumental value, espe- 
cially when it holds, in a diluted solution, as it were, a large 
amount of the poetical essence of works belonging to the higher 
order. Poets of the order of Coleridge, Wordsworth, and Keats, 
exercise their ultimate influence upon the multitude almost 
exclusively through the medium of writers who are capable of 
fully appreciating and partly adopting their spirit, without being 
able to rival it with an original spirit of their own. Whatever 
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excites the imagination of any class of readers, so as to create, 
even for a passing hour, a passionate apprehension of beauty or 
wisdom above the customary knowledge and life of such readers, 
does unspeakable good ; and we believe that the works even of 
writers so very inferior as Mr Martin hi sed and the late Mr 
Robert Montgomery, exercise this wonderful power upon a class 
numerically much more considerable than that which is capable 
of receiving similar edification from poetry of the first quality 
in its undiluted condition. Readers, to whose cultivated percep- 
tion such poems as the “ Proverbial Philosophy” and “ Satan” 
are naturally offensive, should remember that there is, distri- 
buted through most such works as these, a great quantity of 
matter with which they have been themselves delighted on meet- 
ing with it at the fountain-heads. Mixed with such matter, is 
avast amount of, what to such readers must seem, the dullest 
commonplace. But to the public, which buys a hundred thou- 
sand copies of each of these works, all is brilliant with novelty 
and apparent originality ; and it is not their want of originality, 
but their false airs and unfounded pretensions to originality, 
which make these works, and the like, justly contemptible in the 
eyes of judicious readers. The most fastidious lovers of poetry 
can probably recall a time when it was not the best poetry by 
which they were the most charmed. It has been with reason 
questioned whether the man of the highest and purest judgment 
has ever, in his mature age, derived so much profit and pleasure 
from good books as, in his youth, he has obtained from compara- 
tively bad ones. It is the advantage, in some respects, of com- 
mon readers, that they have not the daintiness which refuses to 
drink except at the sources. Such readers think much less 
about the writer than the matters written; whereas the highly 
cultivated reader is apt to attend too constantly to the personality 
of the author to care sufficiently for truth and beauty apart 
from it. A principal cause of popularity in the poetry of me- 
diocrity is also its main dependence upon incident. The direct 
revelation of a new personality, which is the highest luxury to 
the developed intellect, is without interest to the great, uncul- 
tured mass of men. It is a kind of novelty which they cannot 
apprehend, and which, if they could, they would not value. The 
consequence of the peculiar demand thus made by the highest 
class of readers has been, that a number of poets of the first 
rank—though not the first in that rank—have neglected, and even 
avoided, what are called “ good subjects,” that is, striking inci- 
dents, or arrangements of incidents. Such poets have thus 
been excluded unnecessarily—perhaps, in some cases, intention- 
ally—from the sympathies of the million. Although what is 
best, what is alone essential, in a great poet, can never be received 
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by the majority of readers, yet Shakspere, Dante, Homer, and 

the like, if like there are, have shown that when “ good sub- 

jects” are treated by great poets, such subjects are not neces- 

sarily made repulsive to the people by the accompaniment of 

higher and unappreciated elements. ‘There is, however, a re- 

markable difference—over and above that habitual and peculiar 

integrity of verbal expression, which is the chief medium whereby 

the poet’s individuality is conveyed—in the way events are 

handled by great poets and by merely popular poets. The 

former never profit intentionally by those elements of curiosity 

and surprise, which are so powerfully attractive to most persons. 

The transitory and unrenewable character of such elements of 
effect are alone sufficient to cause their careful exclusion from 

works of real art, which require and assume a repeated con- 

sideration. Events, in great poetry, are wholly subordinated to 

the expression of some truer, but less tangible reality, which 

constitutes the veritable “ subject” of such poetry. In merely 

popular poetry, the events themselves are the subjects; they . 
mean no “ more than meets the ear,” or, if a “ moral” is occa- 

sionally conveyed by them, it is almost always in violation of 
the truth of Providence, which permits the rain to fall and the 

sun to shine impartially upon the just and the unjust. Hence 

poetry of this class, on a repeated perusal, is found, even by the 

admirers of it, to be infected with the proverbial dulness of a 

“ twice-told tale.” Emily marries Richard, instead of John, 

contrary to what the early part of the history seemed to pro- 

mise. The surprise of this discovery, and the curiosity which 

led up to it, cannot be repeated; the popular poet has played his 

card, and exhausted his hand in one trick. 

The expression of a peculiar personality, or, as it is called, 
“individuality,” by the poet, constitutes his “ style.” Not only 
is it true that every poet, belonging to the first rank, has a 
style unlike any poet who has ever been before him, or will ever 
come after him, but this style is usually that which is most valu- 
able in his poetry. A pseudo-poet may have an habitual affec- 
tation of manner, which will pass with many readers for style ; 
but real style he cannot have, for that would alone and at once 
constitute him one of the class of which there are seldom in one 
country more than two or three individuals alive at a time. 
Thus, however difficult it may be to define poetry, it is not hard 
to define a poet. He is one who can make verses which, if they 
do nothing else, at least express that all-important fact of the in- 
dividuality and absolute diversity of human character which 
constitutes the foundation of the idea of society. 

We may remark, by the way, that the comparative weakness 
of essential dissimilarity, among women, seems to be some ex- 
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planation—if what we have just now said is true—of the fact 
that, although sometimes possessed of understandings as powerful, 
passions as impetuous, and sensibilities at least as fine, as those 
possessed by men of the first order of genius, women have very 
rarely indeed succeeded in establishing an unquestionable posi- 
tion in the front rank of artistic power, or even in approaching 
so near to it as the authoresses of “Casa Guidi Windows” and 
“ Legends and Lyrics.” 

In addition to characteristics that raise Miss Procter’s poems 
out of the category in which she chooses to place them, they 
have the quality—almost singular in poems of otherwise equal 
merit a containing no thought, feeling, or phrase, 
but such as recommends her to her reader’s respect and admira- 
tion as a woman. How well the feminine character is expressed 
by her, in combination with a power and simplicity of language 
rarely to be found, except in the pages of the standard writers of 
the artistic sex, may be seen in the piece called 


A WOMAN’S QUESTION. 


Before I trust my fate to thee, 
Or place my hand in thine, 
Before I let thy future give 
Colour and form to mine, 
Before I peril all for thee, question thy soul to-night for me. 


I break all slighter bonds, nor feel 
A shadow of regret; 
Is there one link within the past 
That holds thy spirit yet ? 
Or is thy faith as clear and free as that which I can pledge to thee ? 
Does there within thy dimmest dreams 
A possible future shine, 
Wherein thy life could henceforth breathe, 
Untouch’d, unshared by mine ? 
If so, at any pain or cost, oh, tell me before all is lost. 


Look deeper still. If thou canst feel, 
Within thy inmost soul, 
That thou hast kept a portion back, 
While I have staked the whole: 
Let no false pity spare the blow, but in true mercy tell me so. 
Is there within thy heart a need 
That mine cannot fulfil? 
One chord that any other hand 
Could better wake or still? 
Speak now, lest at some future day my whole life wither and decay. 


Lives there within thy nature hid 
The demon-spirit, Change, 
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Shedding a passing glory still 
On all things new and strange ?— 
It may not be thy fault alone—but shield my heart against thy own. 


Couldst thou withdraw thy hand one day, 
And answer to my claim, 
That Fate, and that to-day’s mistake, 
Not thou,—had been to blame? 
Some soothe their conscience thus; but thou, O, surely thou wilt 
warn me now. 
Nay, answer not—I dare not hear, 
The words would come too late ; 
Yet I would spare thee all remorse ; 
So, comfort thee, my Fate :— 
Whatever on my heart may fall, remember, I would risk it all! 


How true to pone, and felicitous in art, is the conclusion of 
this little poem! Most of Miss Procter’s pieces, like this one, 


have the merit of depending so much upon their totality for their 
effect, that it is difficult to give fragmentary specimens. Her 
poems are not mere strings of pretty or striking passages, but 
are always developments of subjects, many of which are good, 
some very good, as, for example, those of “True Honours,” 
“The Sailor Boy,” “The Angel’s Story,” and “The Three 


Rulers,” the last of which, being short and of modern signifi- 


cance, we will quote :— 


I saw a Ruler take his stand, 

And trample on a mighty land ; 

The People crouched before his beck, 

His iron heel was on their neck, 

His name shone bright through blood and pain, 
His sword flash’d back their praise again. 


I saw another Ruler rise ; 

His words were noble, good, and wise ; 

With the calm sceptre of his pen 

He ruled the minds and thoughts of men : 
Some scoff’d, some praised ; while many heard, 


Only a few obey’d his word. 


Another Ruler then I saw,— 

Love and sweet Pity were his law: 
The greatest and the least had part 
(Yet most the unhappy) in his heart ;— 
The People, in a mighty band, 

Rose up and drove him from the land! 


Although Miss Procter’s poetry is thus mainly dependent on 
her subjects, her volume offers many passages which show that 
she is quite competent to that elaboration of detail which, un- 
fortunately, with a large class of readers,—and those often the 
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most cultivated,—passes for being “ poetry” par excellence. But 
we have to add, that the possession of this faculty entails a re- 
sponsibility which Miss Procter has not always chosen to recog- 
nise. The finish, particularly the metrical finish of her verses, 
is usually below the point which she has proved herself capable 
of attaining. The reason why so many writers of poetry fall into 
this negligence is, that the nature and extent of the value of 
finish is not comprehended by them. If “ action, action, action,” 
are the three first essentials of oratory, “ finish, finish, finish,” 

may be said to be those of poetry. We will try to explain why. 
In the first place, we must premise that “ finish” implies matter 
capable of taking finish, which mediocre thought and feeling are 
not. ‘The process which renders the rough ‘matrix a brilliant, 
rubs away a common stone into dust, before any polish can be 
produced. But, assuming the existence of the good rough ma- 
terial, which is by no means arare thing to find in modern books 
of verse, then the exceedingly rare quality of finish is necessary 
to develope poetry. Aristotle says that the essence of poetic lan- 
guage is a slight but continual novelty. Now, metre produces 
this essential quality i in the writings of those who finish thoroughly, 
but not otherwise. A writer may express his thoughts and feel- 
ings to perfection in prose without any effect of nov elty of expres- 
sion ; but if he determines to express them with equal perfection 
in perfect metre, he will find that the strict extraneous bonds . 
verse constantly compel him to adopt that “slight novelty” i 
the use and order of words which the great ancient critic fies 
dered the essence of poetic phraseology. Now, Miss Procter by 
no means habitually adheres to this degree of finish. Her metre 
is sometimes very lax, as in this stanza :— 

Sometimes, when hard need has pressed me 
To bow down where I despise, 
I have read stern words of counsel 
In those sad reproachful eyes. 

It will be observed that each of the last three lines commences 
with a foot in which the metrical accent can only be obtained 
by a falsification of the grammatical accent. Nor is Miss 
Procter’s phraseology always up to the poetic mark. 

These shortcomings, we repeat, would not have been noticed 
by us, did we not consider that Miss Procter has a right to be 
judged by a higher standard than her own. She has produced 
something more than a “ book of verses.” Let us give a proof 
or two of a higher kind of power than is shown in the foregoing 
extracts. A sailor has been detained by the Moors in slavery 
for ten years; he is released, and finds himself at liberty to go 
home, across the seas, to his wife and child. How strikingly 
true to nature are these lines :-—— 
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I was freed: they broke the tidings 

Gently to me: but indeed 
Hour by hour sped on, I knew not 

What the words meant—I was freed ! 

Yet at last it rushed upon me, 
And my heart beat full and fast ; 
What were now my years of waiting ? 
What was all the dreary past ? 
Nothing—to the impatient throbbing 
I must bear across the sea ; 
Nothing to the eternal hours 
Still between my home and me. 

As in these lines, the poetic imagination has enabled Miss 
Procter to express with great vividness a feeling she is not likely 
to have known, so the same faculty has, in the following lines, 
enabled her to anticipate, in her youth, the great lesson of moral 
experience :— 

One by one thy duties wait thee, 

Let thy whole strength go to each ; 
Let no future dreams elate thee, 

Learn thou first what these can teach. 


One by one, bright gifts from heaven, 
Joys are sent you here below ; 

Take them readily when given, 
Ready, too, to let them go. 


One by one thy griefs shall meet thee, 
Do not fear an armed band ; 

One will fade as others greet thee, 
Shadows passing through the land. 


Hours are golden links, God’s token, 
Reaching Heaven; but one by one 
Take them, lest the chain be broken 
Ere the pilgrimage be done. 
In the way of true, forcible, and poetic similes, the following 
has not often been surpassed. <A boy is speaking of his infantine 
recollections of his dead mother :— 


The mere thought 
Of her great love for me has brought 
Tears in my eyes. Though far away, 
It seems as it were yesterday. 
And just as when I look on high 
Through the blue silence of the sky, 
Fresh stars shine out, and more and more 
Where I could see so few before ; 
So, the more steadily I gaze, 
Upon those far-off misty days, 
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Fresh words, fresh tones, fresh memories start 
Before my eyes and in my heart. 

We must close this hasty notice of “ Legends and Lyrics” by 
assuring our readers that Miss Procter has taken the best advan- 
tage of the woman’s privilege of being explicitly religious, pure, 
and high-minded, without incurring the suspicion of cant. “ All 
my delight is upon the saints that are in the earth, and upon 
such as excel in virtue,” is a confession which few men dare now 
to make, in the face of that prevalent and worst kind of cant 
which is the perversion and hypocritical assumption of a just an- 
tipathy to cant. The world, however, still allows ladies to be as 
good as they like. Miss Procter has not concealed her feelings 
upon the various subjects which have offered themselves to her 
consideration, and they do her more credit than she could have 
derived from any amount of merely intellectual and technical 
ability. 

In these last qualities she has a rival—sometimes a supericr—in 
“ Owen Meredith,” who, when he chooses, which is only now and 
then, writes with an ability, with a command of language and 
metre, which quite startled us, in his first work, “ Clytemnestra, 
the Earl’s Return, and other Poems.” “The Wanderer” scarcely 
fulfils the expectations which were justified by that first pro- 
duction. It is true that the best of the pieces in that volume, 
namely, the “ Earl’s Return,” was no more than an extraordi- 
narily successful and sustained adoption of Mr Browning’s style, 
when his style is clearest and happiest; but this adoption was so 
complete as to be apparently the result of genius. To use an 
American formula, “ it was very like Browning, only more so ;” 
it was what Mr Browning, in his descriptions of external objects 
and events, is always approaching to be, rather than being ; and 
we accordingly expected “ Owen Meredith’s” second book with 
much curiosity; for we trusted that in this he would give us 
more of himself, and that we should have to welcome an original 

oet. He certainly has given us more of himself, or of what he 
ce to be himself, but the individuality he has expressed is 
neither very novel nor very agreeable. The cynicism and laugh- 
ing despair of Byron, conveyed in the language of Tennyson, is a 
fair description of the quality of many pieces, and those among 
the most remarkable, in the present volume. The following 
verses are a portion of one of a number of poems not inferior in 
power, nor very dissimilar in tone and the views of life implied : 

Midnight past! Not a sound of aught 

Thro’ the silent house but the wind at his prayers. 
I sat by the dying fire, and thought 

Of the dear dead woman upstairs. 








The Portrait. 


Nobody with me my watch to keep, 

But the friend of my bosom, the man I love: 
And grief had sent him fast to sleep 

In the chamber up above. 


Nobody else, in the country place 
All round, that knew of my loss beside, 

But the good young priest with the Raphael-face, 
Who confess’d her when she died. 


“On her cold, dead bosom my portrait lies, 
Which next to her heart she used to wear, 
Haunting it o’er with her tender eyes 
When my own face was not there.” 


And I said, “ The thing is precious to me: 

They will bury her soon in the churchyard clay ; 
It lies on her heart, and lost must be, 

If I do not take it away.” 


As I stretched my hand, I held my breath ; 
I turn’d as I drew the curtains apart: 
I dared not look on the face of death: 
I knew where to find her heart. 
I thought, at first, as my touch fell there, 
It had warmed that heart to life, with love ; 
For the thing I touch’d was warm, I swear, 
And I could feel it move. 
*T was the hand of a man, that was moving slow 
O’er the heart of the dead,—from the other side : 
And at once the sweat broke over my brow, 
*‘ Who is robbing the corpse ?” I cried, 
Opposite me, by the taper’s light, 
The friend of my bosom, the man I loved, 
Stood over the corpse, and all as white, 
And neither of us moved. 
“What do you here, my friend?” . . . The man 
Look’d first at me, and then at the dead. 
“There is a portrait here,” he began ; 
“There is. It is mine,” I said. 
Said the friend of my bosom, “ Yours, no doubt, 
The portrait was, till a month ago, 
When this suffering angel took that out, 
And placed mine there, I know.” 
“This woman, she loved me well,” said I. 
“ A month ago,” said my friend to me: 
“ And in your throat,” I groan’d, “you lie!” 
He answer’d, “ Let us see.” 
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We found the portrait there, in its place : 

We open’d it by the taper’s shine : 

The gems were all unchanged; the face 

Was—neither his nor mine. 

“ One nail drives out another, at least ! 

The face of the portrait there,” I cried, 
“Ts our friend’s, the Raphael-faced young priest, 

Who confess’d her when she died.” 

This is extremely well done, and it was worth doing, as a re- 
presentation of a possible moral horror ; but its character changes 
when we find it forming part and parcel of a large collection of 
poems which—some in a grave way, and others in a gay—as- 
sume a state of society in which the lady and her three friends 
might have moved without any sense of moral inferiority. 

In these poems, which are nearly all about love, marriage is 
scarcely recognised as a social institution at all. Illicit relation- 
ships, in rapid succession, are regarded as the simplest matters of 
course ; and the idea of “ purity”’—a word which very frequently 
occurs—seems to attach merely to the relative priority and fresh- 
ness of those relations. Now, as it appears by the “ Dedication 
to J. F.,” that these poems constitute a sort of moral biography, 
and as it appears from another part of the volume that the writer 
is still not much more than twenty-four years of age, we must 
say that “Owen Meredith” puts Lord Byron quite into the 
shade in his profession of Cynic and Free-liver. On this point 
we have only to add, that the tone in question is happily too ex- 
travagant to be much more than an affectation. There was little 
of it in the writer’s last book, published only two or three years 
ago, and we do heartily hope and trust that there will be none of 
it in his next. 

Asin “ The Earl’s Return,” “Owen Meredith” outdid Mr 
Browning in his own style, so, in several poems in the present 
volume, he has done as much as was possible towards excelling 
Mr Tennyson in his. Had the Poet of “ Love and Duty,” or 
“Tn Memoriam,” never lived, we should not have thought twice 
before pronouncing the author of the following lines, called 
“Once,” a man of most unquestionable genius :— 

A falling star that shot across 

The intricate and twinkling dark 
Vanish’d, yet left no sense of loss 

Throughout the wide etherial arc 
Of those serene and solemn skies, 

That round the dusky prospect rose, 

And ever seem’d to rise, and rise, 

Through regions of unreach’d repose. 


















& Once.” 


But half-revealed, each terrace urn 
Glimmer’d, where now, in filmy flight, 
We watch’d return, and still return, 
The blind bat searching air for light. 


Deep down, far off the city lay, 
When forth from all its spires was swept 
A music o’er our souls; and they 
To music’s midmost meanings leapt ; 
And, crushing some delirious cry 
Against each other’s lips, we clung 
Together silent, while the sky 
Throbbing with sound around us hung. 
O, happy hush of heart to heart! 
O, moment molten thro’ with bliss! 
O, Love, delaying long to part 
That first, last, individual kiss, 
Wherein two lives on glowing lips 
Hung clasp’d, each feeling fold on fold, 
Like daisies closed with crimson lips, 
That sleep about a heart of gold. 
Was it some drowsy rose that moved ? 
Some dreaming dove’s pathetic moan ? 
Or was it my name from lips beloved ? 
And was it thy sweet breath, mine own, 
That made me feel the tides of sense 
O’er life’s low levels rise with might, 
And pour my being down the immense 
Shore of some mystic Infinite ? 
Long was the search, the effort long 
Ere I compelled thee from thy sphere, 
I know not with what mystic song, 
I know not with what nightly tear. 
But thou art here, beneath whose eyes 
My passion falters, even as some 
Pale wizards taper sinks and dies, 
When to his spell a spirit ts come. 
As some idea, half divined, 
With tumult works within the brain 
Of desolate genius, and the mind 
Is vassal to imperious pain, 
For toil by day, for tears by night, 
Till, in the sphere of vision brought, 
Rises the beautiful and bright 
Predestined, but relentless thought : 
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So, gathering up the dreams of years, 
Thy love doth to its destined seat 

Rise sovran, thro’ the light of tears— 
Achieved, accomplished, and complete ! 


The two quotations which we have now given show two very 
different kinds of power, each in a remarkable degree ; the power 
of the story of the portrait being that of rapid, effective narrative ; 
the force of the other consisting in the almost opposite quality of 
close, psychological observation. In this way, nothing could be 
more admirable than the last passage in italics. The language 
is masterly in both cases, and it is clearly owing to the writer's 
hasty execution rather than his want of ability, that it is not 
more nearly perfect than it is. 

In drawing attention to the strongly imitative character of 
most of the verse as yet written by “ Owen Meredith,” we beg 
to be understood as by no means implying a denial of original 
power which future labours may develope into a spring of new 
poetry. Indeed, we will not undertake to say that the present 
volume does not contain indications of such power. There is 
nothing more hard to determine upon than the presence or ab- 
sence of originality in a book, after having just read it. The 
original element in a book generally strikes the reader, at first, 
merely as something odd and disagreeable, and a long time may 
elapse before even a fine taste is able to conclude as to the real 
nature of that impression, that is, as to whether the unpleasant- 
ness and eccentricity are untruth or new truth. We will frankly 
own that there is a quality in this volume which we do not feel 
able to pass an off-hand judgment upon, lest what we might now 
condemn as queer and repulsive, should turn, by and by, and 
condemn us for having committed the common mistake of critics, 
and called a “ vara avis in terris” an “ ugly duck.” 

We should not be treating “ Owen Meredith” fairly, if we left 
our readers under the impression that there was anything very 
deep or hopeless about his prevailing cynicism. We should not 
be at all-surprised at having to welcome, a year or two hence, a 
volume which should show that this young poet had got heartily 
sick of “ going to the bad,” and had taken sincerely to the com- 
mon decencies and sanctities of life. Indeed, some of the pieces 
at the end of the volume—the “Epilogue,” especially—show a 
decided promise of a consummation so devoutly to be wished. 
One or two are unquestionably “serious ;” but the religious 
effusions of new or merely zsthetic converts are never good for 
much. The “Epilogue” itself is intrinsically the best, as well 
as morally the most promising piece in the volume, but it is 
much too long to quote. The reader, however, may judge of its 
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eneral merit when we tell him, that the following sentences are 
all culled from a space of a few pages :— 


‘“‘ Father of all which is, or yet may be, 
Ere to the pillow which my childhood prest 
This night restores my troubled brows, by Thee 
May this, the last prayer I have learned, be blest ! 
Grant me to live that I may need from life 
No more than life hath given me, and to die 
That I may give to death no more than I 
Have long abandoned.” 


‘Such songs have been my solace many a while 
from the great man’s scorn, 
The mean man’s envy ; friends’ unfriendliness, 
Love’s want of human kindness, and the stress 
Of nights that hoped for nothing from the morn. . 


“Now, we part, 
My songs and I. We part, and what remains ? 
Perchance an echo, and perchance no more 
- « + « » « As the wide shore 
Retains within its hundred hollow shells 
The voices of the spirits of the foam, 


Within these cells of song, how frail so’er, 


The vast and wandering tides of human life 
Have murmured once.” 


This last passage explains very well why so many writers of 
verses, who are otherwise modest, sensible people, are ridiculously 
mistaken in their estimate of the value which the world—which 
only hears the obscure “ echo,” without remembering, as the 
writer does, the heavy and actual beating of the “ tides’—will 
attach to those verses. 
Again :— 
‘“‘ The passions are as winds on the wide sea 
Of human life; which do impel the sails 
Of man’s great enterprise, whate’er it be. 
The reckless helmsman, caught upon these gales, 
Under the roaring gulfs goes down aghast. 
The prudent pilot to the steadying breeze 
Sparely gives head ; and, over perilous seas, 
Drops anchor ’mid the Fortunate Isles, at last.” 
And again :— 
Men’s truths are often lies, and women’s lies 
Often the setting of a truth most tender 
In an unconscious poesy.” 
Opening the pages at random for one or two concluding spe- 
cimens of “ Owen Meredith’s” quality, we find the following :— 
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‘Oh, for the times which were (if any 
Time be heroic) heroic indeed ! 
When the men were few; 
And the deeds to do 
Were mighty and many, 
And each man in his hand held a noble deed. 
Now the deeds are few, 
And the men are many, 
And each man has, at most, but a noble need. 


Here is a picture of the North Sea :— 


“By the grey sand-hills, o’er the cold sea-shore; where 
dimbly peering, 

Pass the pale-sailed ships, scornfully, silently ; wheeling, and 
veering 

Swift out of sight again; while the wind searches what it finds 


never, 
O’er the sand-reaches, bays, billows, blown beaches,—home- 


less for ever ! 
And, in a vision of the bare heaven, seen and soon lost again, 
Hovers the sea-gull, poised in the wind above,'o’er the bleak 
surges, 
In the green briny gleam, briefly reveal’d and gone.” 

In “The Wanderer,” “ Owen Meredith” has rather baffled 
than contradicted the hope we conceived of him from his first 
work. We hope to be able to welcome, in his next volume, the 
achievement of an original Poet. 
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Art. VI.— Works of Henry, Lord Brougham, F.R.S. Richard 
Griffin & Co. 10 vols. 8vo. 1855-1857. 

2. Lord Brougham’s Acts and Bills from 1811 to the present 
Time. By Sir Jonn E. Earpitey Witmor. Longman and 
Co. 1857. 


WE propose, in this article, to review the public life of Lord 
Brougham, whose great intellectual powers and untiring energies 
have, for more than half-a-century, been devoted to the cause of 
liberty, to the promotion of knowledge, and to parliamentary and 
law reform. 

Henry, Lord Brougham, is the direct descendant of an ancient 
family of Westmoreland, traceable as far back as the time of 
Edward the Confessor, yet by birth and education is connected 
with Scotland. During a temporary residence there, his father, 
John Brougham, married Eleanor Syme, the niece of Principal 
Robertson, and relict of Dr James Syme, a minister of the Church 
of Scotland ; and in an upper flat of the extreme western house 
on the north side of St Andrew Square, in Edinburgh, Henry 
Brougham was born on the 19th September of the year 1778. 
At an early age Master Brougham was sent to the High School, 
then urder the superintendence of the rector, Dr Alexander 
Adam, the author of a celebrated work on “ Roman Antiquities,” 
and there he gave the earnest of a powerful intellect and indefa- 
tigable assiduity. Lord Cockburn records of him that while at 
Fraser’s class he dared to differ from his master in some small 
bit of latinity. He was punished for his impertinence, but the 
next day he reappeared loaded with books, and before the whole 
class he compelled his master to acknowledge that he had been 
wrong. So precocious indeed were his attainments that he was 
barely eighteen years of age when he contributed to the Royal 
Society of London, a paper on Light and another paper on Prisms 
or Speculative Mathematics, both of which were read and em- 
bodied in their Transactions. In November 1798 Mr Brougham 
joined the Speculative Society, a society established as early as 
1704 for the purpose of discussing, by written essays and oral de- 
bates, questions in history, politics, legislation, and general lite- 
rature ; and immediately on coming of age Mr Brougham, with 
Murray and Cockburn, became a member of that profession in 
which he was to gain somany laurels. From the first admission 
to the honours and privileges of the bar to the actual entrance 
into active work a lengthened period usually elapses, but his was 
not the mind to remain long in passive expectancy of future 
triumphs; and an opportunity was soon afforded to gratify his 
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thirst for labour by joining Sydney Smith, Jeffrey, and Horner, 
in starting the “ Edinburgh Review.” The importance of this 
new organ of public opinion may well be conceived. The nation 
was then in a state of great expectancy. Much was to be done. 
The Catholics were not emancipated, the Corporation and Test 
Acts were unrepealed; the national representation was only a 
mockery; and Lord Eldon and the Court of Chancery were but 
the representation of an antiquated legal system which wanted a 
thorough shaking. To this work of reform the master-spirits 
who projected the “ Edinburgh Review” gave themselves with 
the utmost zest, nor were they disappointed at the result of their 
labours. For Broughamthesewere years of great mental exertions. 
In 1803 he published his “Inquiry into the Colonial Policy of 
Continental Countries,” a work of much merit, and embodying 
large and comprehensive views, the precursor, in fact, of his 
labours in the cause of slavery. In the same year he contri- 
buted to the “ Edinburgh Review” three papers on “ Kepler’s 
Problem,” on the “ Balance of Power,” iat on “Currency and 
Commerce,” and in 1804 two more papers on the “ National 
Debt,” and on “ Meteoric Stones.” After a few years practice 
in Scotland Mr Brougham sought a wider field for his legal 
learning at the English bar, and in 1808, having first accom- 
plished a journey to the Continent and visited Italy, he became a 
member of Lincoln’s Inn. Great expectation was entertained 
of this young aspirant to legal honours, but they were not 
speedily realised, and for a long time his name never appeared 
in the printed cases. Yet he was far from remaining idle. His 
contributions to the “ Review” were continuous and most varied. 
Besides papers on the Right of Search, the Spanish affairs, and 
the conduct of the war, he contributed several papers on Davy’s 
discoveries, such as the Chemical Agencies of Electricity, the 
Composition of the Alkalies, the Decomposition of the Earths, 
and on Voltaic Analysis, etc. 

We are now approaching Mr Brougham’s Parliamentary career 
—a career of unparalleled activity and usefulness. We cannot 
wonder that one so early trained in political discussions should 
have desired to enter the British Parliament as offering the 
widest arena for the display of his eloquence and energy, yet 
it is impossible not to apply to Lord Brougham himself the ob- 
servations we find in the “ Recollections of the Northern Circuit” 
respecting the inexpediency of young barristers entering Par- 
liament at the very threshold of legal practice. Whilst describing 
the respective capacities for the bar, of Pitt and Fox, Lord 
Brougham said— 

“ As for the question, if it can even be made a question, whether a 
man intending to remain by the law as a profession, and to make it 
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his principal object, does well to accept a seat in Parliament, surely 
I can have no hesitation in giving my clear negative for answer. It 
may make him a little earlier known than if he waited in the back 
row of the King’s Bench till chance enabled him to be heard, and his 
merits showed what is in him, but it makes him unfavourably known 
for obtaining practice. Clients will always think that he makes 
politics, not law, his object in life. It is difficult to persuade attor- 
nies or solicitors, that a rich man or a nobleman’s son is really a 
candidate for business, though all men see that he has no other pur- 
suit which can interfere with his profession; how much more hard 
must it be to persuade them that a young lawyer, not yet in business, 
cares less for the House of Commons than the Court, or that he can 
well attend to the latter when he is giving his attention to the former? 
I warn all against falling into such a fatal mistake, and suffering 
themselves to be reduced from the line of reason and common sense 
by a few brilliant but most rare exceptions to the rule which general 
experience prescribes.”* 

That Lord Brougham himself was a brilliant exception to 
such a rule his wonderful success, doubtless implies, yet we can’t 
help thinking that his own career has materially suffered from 
the distraction he has always had of public business. At all 
times, in fact, and even whilst he was holding the Great Seal, 
Lord Brougham has failed to give to the bar that surest guaran- 
tee of his perfect knowledge at least of the technicalities of law. 
Whether it was malevolence or otherwise, the prejudice has ever 
existed in the profession, that he is more a legislator than a prac- 
tical lawyer. However, in 1810, Mr Brougham entered Parlia- 
ment as member for Camelford, which became vacant by the ac- 
cession of Lord Henry Petty to the peerage as Marquis of Lans- 
downe. The first vote given by Mr Brougham in the House of 
Commons was one of censure upon the Karl of Chatham for 
having transmitted a narrative of particulars respecting the re- 
cent expedition to the Scheldt. But the first great occasion on 
which the halls of the British Parliament were to echo with his 
eloquence was on the 14th June 1810, when he delivered the 
memorable address on the slave-trade. This great question, with 
which Mr Brougham became thenceforth identified, had long 
been settled by the British Parliament. As far back as 1776 a 
motion had been made on the subject; in 1786 a committee 
was formed, comprising Mr Grenville Sharpe and Mr Clarkson, 
for the purpose of collecting evidence, and in 1789 Mr Wil- 
berforce moved a series of resolutions condemnatory of the 
traffic; but, not till 1807, was the great end achieved by the 
passing of a bill for the total and immediate abolition of the slave 
trade. Yet the pecuniary forfeitures which that Act imposed 


_ ' Recollections of a deceased Welsh Judge. Lord Brougham’s Works, vol. 
iv. p. 304. 
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failed to check effectually a trade which was so profitable, and 
it was not till the trading in human beings was declared piracy 
that a true death-blow was inflicted on this infamous traffic. 
It was thus on the 14th June 1810 that Mr Brougham entered 
first the public arena as the champion of the total emancipation 
of slavery. Already his attachment to that philanthropic band, 
which were bound together for so sacred a cause, had been made 
known. Often had he been seen to wander from the Inner 
Temple to the suburban villas where Clarkson, Wilberforce, 
Granville Sharpe, and Zachary Macaulay were wont to meet. 
And now, in a powerful speech, Mr Brougham exposed the 
evasions of the merchants, and did not shrink to hold them up 
to public reprobation. 


“It is not commerce but crime,” he said, “ that they are driving. 
I too well know and too highly respect that most honourable and 
useful pursuit, that commerce, whose province it is to humanize and 
pacify the world—so alien in its nature to violence and fraud—so 
formed to flourish in peace and in honesty—so inseparably connected 
with freedom, and good-will, and fair dealing—I deem too highly of 
it to endure that its name should, by a strange perversion, be prosti- 
tuted to the use of men who live by treachery, rapine, torture, and 
murder, and are habitually practising the worst of crimes for the 
basest of purposes. When I say murder I speak literally and ad- 
visedly. I mean to use no figurative phrase; and I know I am 
guilty of no exaggeration. I am speaking of the worst form of that 
crime. For ordinary murders there may be some excuse. Revenge 
may have arisen from the excess of feelings honourable in themselves. 
A murder of hatred, or cruelty, or mere blood-thirstiness, can only 
be imputed to a deprivation of reason. But here we have to do with 
cool, deliberate, mercenary murder, nay, worse than this; for the 
ruffians who go on the highway, or the pirates who infest the seas, 
at least expose their persons, and, by their courage, throw a kind of 
false glare over their crimes. But these wretches dare not do this. 
They employ others as base as themselves, only that they are less 
cowardly ; they set on men to rob and kill, in whose spoils they are 
willing to share, though not in their dangers. Traders, or mer- 
chants, do they presume to call themselves! and in cities like London 
and Liverpool, the very creations of honest trade? I will give them 
the right name, at length, and call them cowardly suborners of piracy 
and mercenary murder.”? 


The motion for an address to the Crown was unanimously 
carried. Nor was the good effect of such a motion allowed to 
be lost. On the following year Mr Brougham introduced a bill 
declaring it felony on the part of His Majesty’s subjects residing 
in the United Kingdom, or in any part of the dominions subject 
to the British Crown, to carry on, or be engaged in the slave- 

' Lord Brougham’s Works, vol. x., p. 106. 
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trade, such offenders being made liable to transportation for 
fourteen years, or to imprisonment with hard labour for a period 
not exceeding five or less than three years, and this bill was car- 
ried without a dissenting voice through both Houses, and be- 
came law on the 14th May 1811." 

Whilst the abominations of the slave-trade were thus being 
eradicated, war was raging throughout Europe. Ever since 
1806 the British Islands were, by the Berlin decree, declared in 
a state of blockade; all English subjects, wheresoever found, made 
prisoners of war—all British goods declared lawful prize—all cor- 
respondence with the British dominions interdicted; and every 
vessel of what nation soever that had touched at a British port 
was excluded from all the ports of France and of the countries 
under French control. Upon the arrival of such a decree in 
this country a system of retaliation was immediately commenced. 
On the 7th January 1807 the first order in Council was issued. 
It declared the blockade of all the French dominions. It forbad 
any neutral vessel from entering our ports which had touched 
at any port of France or her dependencies ; it made it lawful to 
capture all French produce, and it declared, moreover, that no 
vessel shall trade from one enemy’s port to another, or from one 
port to anotherof a Frenchally’scoast shut against English vessels. 
The English merchants petitioned and remonstrated against the 
operation of such order in Council, and in 1808 Mr Brougham 
was employed to defend their cause before the Parliamentary 
Committees. These representations, however, were unheeded. 
In November 1807 more restrictive orders were issued in con- 
sequence of the famous Milan Decree, and the consequence was 
a contest with America, as the neutral nation most immediately 
interested in these restrictions. It was under these circumstances, 
and whilst the country was suffering from the great distress oc- 
casioned to trade by the cessation of business and the want of raw 
materials, that Mr Brougham, who had already advocated the 
repeal of such orders in Council before Parliamentary Commit- 
tees, brought forward his motion for an address to the Crown to 
recall the obnoxious orders, in June 1812, and such was the 
effect produced by Mr Brougham’s speech, that instead of waiting 
the result of a division Lord Castlereagh announced, on the 
part of Government, that the Crown had been advised immedi- 
ately to rescind the order. 

In that same year, before the Middlesex jury in Westminster, 
Mr Brougham undertook the defence of Messrs J. and J. L. 
Hunt, the proprietors of the Examiner, and of Mr John Drakard, 
the editor of the Stamford News, charged with a libel upon 
Government, for the publication in their papers, of letters and 

1 51 George III, cap. 23. 
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paragraphs calculated to excite disaffection in the army, and to 
deter persons from entering it. These cases were of great im- 
portance in connection with the law of libel and the liberty of 
the Press, and to these objects Mr Brougham thereafter devoted 
himself. Meanwhile, Parliament having been dissolved, Mr 
Brougham boldly entered the contest of Liverpool, where he 
was defeated by General Gascoyne by 171 votes. On that 
eventful occasion he delivered one of his passionate appeals 
which so attracted to himself the heart of the great multitude. 


“Gentlemen,” he said, “I stand up in this contest against the 
friends and followers of Mr Pitt, or, as they partially designate him, 
the immortal statesman now no more. Immortal in the miseries of 
his devoted country! Immortal in the wounds of her bleeding 
liberties! Immortal in the cruel wars which sprang from his cold 
miscalculating ambition! Immortal in the intolerable taxes, the 
countless load of debt which these wars have flung upon us—which 
the youngest man amongst us will not live to see the end of it! 
Immortal in the triumphs of our enemies, and the ruin of our allies, 
the costly purchase of so much blood and treasure! Immortal in 
the afflictions of England, and the humiliation of her friends, through 
the whole results of his twenty years’ reign, from the first rays of 
favour with which a delightful Court gilded his early apostacy, to 
the deadly glare which is at this instant cast upon his name by the 
burning metropolis of our last ally... But may no such immortality 
ever fall to my lot—let me rather live innocent and inglorious, and 
when at last I cease to serve you, and to feel for your wrongs, may I 
have an humble monument on some nameless stone, to tell that be- 
neath it there rests from his labours in your service ‘ an adversary of 
the immortal statesman—a friend of peace and of the people.’”* 


From 1812 to 1816, Mr Brougham remained out of Parlia- 
ment; but in that year, through the influence of the Earl of 
Darlington, he obtained a seat for Wilchensea. And the first 
thing he did was to introduce a bill on the law of libel, and for se- 
curing the liberty of the press, which, however, made no progress. 
That bill, the preamble of which was “ for the more effectually se- 
curing the liberty of the press, which has been the chief safeguard 
of the constitution of these realms, and for the better preventing 
of abuses in exercising the said liberty, and in using the privilege 
of public discussion, which of undoubted right belongeth to the 
subject,” provided that information ex officio should be thereafter 
filed for libels, or seditious, or defamatory words, unless leave has 
been given by that court to file an information for that purpose 
upon application in open court. At this time Mr Brougham 
commenced his labours in the cause of education, by moving 
for the appointment of a committee on the subject. In 1817 
1 The news of the burning of Moscow had arrived by that day’s post. 

3 Lord Brougham’s Works, vol. x. p. 73. 
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he obtained the re-appointment of the said committee on educa- 
tion, and the same was also reappointed in 1818, he being chair- 
man. The result of these inquiries was the framing of a bill, 
which Mr Brougham introduced, and eventually succeeded in 
passing into law, appointing commissioners to inquire concerning 
charities in England for the education of the poor,’ which was 
extended the year after to all other charities in England and 
Wales. Nor did he let the cause of education rest there. In 
1820 Mr Brougham introduced his first education bill, com- 
monly called “ The Parish School Bill,” and it is important to 
notice, that specific provisions were made for religious instruc- 
tion, especially as to the exclusive use of the Holy Scriptures. 
But the directions for the compulsory use of the Catechism and 
Liturgy of the Church of England so incensed the Dissenters 
that the bill made no progress whatever. Intensely devoted to 
the cause of education, he was thus both in and out of Parlia- 
ment labouring in its service. He took a conspicuous part in 
the formation of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful ad 
ledge, and for the establishment of Mechanics’ Institutions— 
whilst all along his literary contributions were continued with 
unremitted industry ; especially to the “ Edinburgh Review,” Mr 
Brougham’s labours were invaluable. In 1811 and 1812 there 
appeared his Principles of Parliamentary Reform, and papers 
on the English Criminal Law, on the Orders in Council, and 
on Roman Orators; in 1813, a paper on Bentham’s Theory of 
Punishment; in 1814, papers on the Queen Consort, and on 
Lord Nelson and Lady Hamilton; and, in 1815, a paper on 
Mungo Park. In 1816, a paper on the Dangers of the Con- 
stitution, and one on Columbus; and, in 1817, one on Franklin, 
one on Junius, and one on the Alarm of Sedition. In 1818 
Parliament was dissolved, and Mr Brougham, having contested 
unsuccessfully the county of Westmoreland, continued to sit for 
Wilchensea. In 1819, Mr Brougham had married Mary Ann, 
the eldest daughter of Thomas Elden, Esq., brother of Lords 
Auckland and Henley, and relict of John Spalding, Esq., and 
by that Lady he had two daughters—Sarah Eleanor, and 
Eleanor Louise—the former of whom died at an early age, and 
the latter after she had grown up to womanhood. Down to 
this period Mr Brougham had not secured any high practice in 
the courts. ‘The best interests of the people were dear to him, 
and he devoted to them most of his energies. 

But we must hasten to notice the greatest of Mr Brougham’s 
performances—the famous defence of Queen Caroline. It is im- 
possible to exaggerate the influence of such a trial on his future 
career. Here was an opportunity the most brilliant for the dis- 

? 58 Geo. III., cap. 91, amended by 59 Geo. IIL, cap. 81. 
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play of forensic eloquence. If ever outward stimulus is apt to 
contribute to the refinement of human faculties, such a stimulus 
was now afforded in a most eminent degree. A queen for a 
client and a king for a prosecutor—the judges, the press of the 
realm, the nation itself—the tribunal, the highest court of judi- 
cature, the Upper House of Parliament—and above all, honour, 
as the subject matter of the defence. What combination of 
circumstances to draw forth the highest stretch of talent! Well 
might the skill of the advocate, the fervour of patriotism and 
loyalty, and all the power of oratory and persuasion, be used for 
such a cause. Mr Brougham felt all the responsibility of his 
position, and rose to its exigencies. Of an oration so distin- 
guished for power, for lucidity, and for argument, we need offer 
no extract, engrafted as it has been in the standard literature of 
the country; yet we cannot help introducing the closing passages, 
abounding as they do in pathos and in earnest solicitude. 


“Such, my Lords, is the case now before you! Such is the evi- 
dence in support of this measure—evidence inadequate to prove a 
debt—impotent to deprive of a civil right—ridiculous to convict of 
the lowest offence—scandalous, if brought forward to support a charge 
of the highest nature which the law knows—monstrous, to ruin the 
honour and blast the name of an English Queen ! What shall I say, 
then, if this is the proof by which an act of judicial legislation, a 
Parliamentary sentence, an ex post facto law, is sought to be passed 
against this defenceless woman! My Lords, I pray you to pause. 
I do earnestly beseech you to take heed! Youare standing upon the 
brink of a precipice—then beware! It will go forth your judgment, 
if sentence shall go against the Queen. But it will be the only judg- 
ment you ever pronounced, which, instead of reaching its object, will 
return and bound back upon those who give it. Save the country, 
my Lords, from the horrors of this catastrophe—save yourselves from 
this peril—rescue that country, of which you are the ornaments, but 
in which you can flourish no longer, when severed from the people, 
than the blossom when cut off from the roots and the stem of the tree. 
Save that country, that you may continue to adorn it—save the 
Crown, which is in jeopardy, the aristocracy, which is shaken—save 
the altar, which must stagger with the blow that rends its kindred 
throne! You have said, my Lords—you have willed—the Church 
and the King have willed—that the Queen should be deprived of its 
solemn service. She has, instead of that solemnity, the heartfelt 
prayers of the people. She wants no prayers of mine. But Ido here 
pour forth my humble supplications at the Throne of Mercy, that that 
mercy may be poured down upon the people, in a larger measure than 
the merits of their rulers may deserve, and that your hearts may be 
turned to justice !” 


Queen Caroline was acquitted, but she speedily after suc- 
cumbed under the pressure of that persecution which pursued 
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her even after death. Of all marks of base malevolence, none, 
however, was perhaps so marked as that which prompted the 
clergy of the Durham Cathedral to prohibit the tolling of the 
bells of that venerable edifice as a usual mark of respect to all 
the royal family. Such contemptuous neglect called forth an 
indignant article in the Durham Chronicle, and a criminal infor- 
mation was laid against the publisher. As might be expected, 
Mr Brougham undertook the defence in a speech full of sar- 
casm and invectives. Every word of that oration scattered fire 
and confusion among the unhappy complainants; and we need 
not wonder that, though the jury returned a verdict of guilty, 
upon Mr Brougham obtaining a rule to show cause, the matter 
stood over—the prosecutors never showing any cause, and no 
judgment was ever pronounced. 

In 1822 Mr Brougham introduced a bill for the encourage- 
ment of the sale of beer, which could not then be sold by retail, 
except by innkeepers. The bill did not pass, but its provisions 
were engrafted in an Act passed on the subject in 1830. In 
1823, on the occasion of the interference of Russia, Prussia, 
and Austria—the members of the Holy Alliance—in the affairs of 
Spain, Mr Brougham, in a most eloquent and powerful oration, 
unmasked the designs of the Holy Alliance : 

“Tt is not from hatred to Spain or to Portugal, that the allied 
sovereigns are for marching their swarms of barbarians into the 
peninsula—it is not against freedom on the Ebro, or freedom on the 
Mincio, they make war. No, it is against freedom !—against freedom 
wherever it is to be found—freedom by whomsoever enjoyed—free- 
dom by whatever means achieved, by whatever institutions secured. 
Freedom is the object of their implacable hate. For its destruction 
they are ready to exhaust every resource of force and fraud. All the 
blessings which it bestows—all the establishments in which it is em- 
bodied, the monuments that are raised to it, and the miracles that are 
wrought by it—they hate with the malignity of demons, who tremble 
while they are compelled to adore; for they quiver by instinct at the 
sound of its name. And let us not deceive ourselves! These despots 
can have but little liking towards this nation and its institutions, 
more especially our Parliament and our press. As long as England 
remains unenslaved—as long as the Parliament continues a free and 
open tribunal, to which the oppressed of all nations under heaven can 
appeal against their oppressors, however mighty and exalted—and 
with all its abuses and with all its imperfections, it is still far too 
pure and too free to please the taste of the Continental despots—so 
long must England be the object of their hatred, and of machinations, 
—sometimes carried on covertly, sometimes openly, but always pur- 
sued with the same unremitting activity, and pointed to the same end.” 


In 1824 the voice of Mr Brougham was again lifted up in the 


1 Lord Brougham’s Works, vol. ix., p. 294. 
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cause of slavery. An insurrection had taken place at Demerara, 
and a missionary was held to have been the instigator of the 
revolt. The planters and slave-holders were loud in their con- 
demnation. Sansion of his sacred office, the missionary was 
thrown into a loathsome dungeon, and there he expiated with 
his life the sin of having taught the slaves the religion of peace, 
exhorting and comforting them in the name of Him who said, 
“Come unto Me all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest.” Mr Brougham moved a vote of censure on 
the Demerara government, and the Court, its instrument and 
accomplice in oppression, yet the motion was lost by 146 to 193 
votes. A year after Mr Brougham was elected Lord Rector of 
the Glasgow University. His formidable opponent was Sir 
Walter Scott, and he obtained his majority by the casting vote 
of Sir James Mackintosh. 

In 1826 Mr Brougham was for a fourth time returned for 
Wilchensea ; and in 1828, he entered in earnest in the career of 
law reform. The wonderful speech of the 7th February 1828 is 
in itself a performance which stands unrivalled in the annals of 
the British Legislature. In this speech—in the delivery of which 
he employed six hours—he reviewed, with admirable clearness, 
the state of every branch of the law, exposed the defects which 
had so long accumulated, and suggested upon many points nume- 
rous and radical reforms. It would be foreign to our purpose 
to follow the learned speaker through this masterly review ; suf- 
fice it to say, that he expatiated on the jurisdiction of the superior 
courts, and on the fees then allowed to the judges in addition to 
the fixed salaries—that he pointed out the evil of clothing with 
a political character our judicial appointments—that he recom- 
mended alterations in the law terms—that he commented on the 
Court of Admiralty and upon the Privy Council—entered into 
the proceedings in our courts of justice—exposed the technica- 
lities in pleading—adverted to the subject of juries, and sug- 
gested that parties should be allowed to be witnesses in their own 
cause. THe, moreover, entered on criminal procedure and on the 
law of debtor and creditor, and concluded these many important 
suggestions with a splendid appeal in favour of codification :— 


“You have the power of sending your name down through all 
times, illustrated by deeds of higher fame, and more useful import, 
than ever were done within these walls. You saw the greatest 
warrior of the age—conqueror of Italy—humbler of Germany— 
terror of the north—saw him account all his matchless victories poor, 
compared with the triumph you are now in a condition to win—saw 
him contemn the fickleness of fortune, while, in despite of her, he 
could pronounce his memorable boast, ‘I shall go down to posterity 
with the code in my hands!’ You have vanquished him in the field ; 
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strive how to rival him in the sacred arts of peace! Outstrip him as 
a lawgiver, whom in arms you overcame! ‘The lustre of the regency 
will be eclipsed by the more solid and enduring splendour of the reign. 
The praise and the titles which false courtiers feigned for our Edwards 
and Harries—the Justinians of their day—will be the just tribute of 
the wise and the good to that monarch under whose sway so mighty 
an undertaking shall be accomplished. Of a truth, the holders of 
sceptres are most chiefly to be envied for that they bestow the power 
of thus conquering, and ruling thus. It was the boast of Augustus 
—it formed part of the glare in which the perfidies of his earlier years 
were lost—that he found Rome of brick, and left it of marble ; a praise 
not unworthy a great prince, and to which the present reign also has 
its claims. But how much nobler will be the sovereign’s boast, 
when he shall have it to say, that he found law dear and left it cheap ; 
found it a sealed book—left it a living letter ; found it the patrimony 
of the rich—left it the inheritance of the poor; found it the two- 
edged sword of craft and oppression—left it the staff of honesty and 
the shield of innocence !” 


The immediate result of this famous speech was the appoint- 
ment of two commissions, the Common Law Commission and the 
Real Property Commission ; but, beyond that, a spirit of ear- 
nestness was infused into the cause of law reform such as had 
never before obtained, and many measures were that day first 
suggested which took twenty or thirty years to mature and realise. 

In February 1830 Mr Brougham was elected member for 
Knaresborough, and in the same year he again took the field in 
the battle of the slave trade in the colonies, with a view to the 
mitigation and final abolition of slavery :— 


“Tell me not of rights—talk not of the property of the planter in 
his slaves. I deny the right—I acknowledge not the property! 
The principles, the feelings of our common nature rise in rebellion 
against it. Be the appeal to the understanding or to the heart, the 
sentence is the same that rejects it. In vain you tell me of laws that 
sanction such a claim! ‘There is a law above all the enactments-of 
human codes—the same throughout the world—the same in all times 
—such as it was before the daring genius of Columbus pierced the 
night of ages, and opened to one world the sources of power, wealth, 
and knowledge; to another all unutterable woes—such it is at this 
day! It is the law written on the heart of man by the finger of his 
Maker, and by that law unchangeable and eternal, while men despise 
fraud, and loath rapine, and abhor blood, they will reject with indig- 
nation the wild and guilty phantasy than man can hold property in 
man. In vain you appeal to treaties, to covenants between nations: 
the covenant of the Almighty, whether the Old Covenant or the New, 
denounce such unholy pretensions. To those laws did they of old 
refer who maintained the African trade. Such treaties did they cite, 
and not untruly; for by one shameful compact you bartered the 
glories of Blenheim for the traffic in blood. Yet in despite of law 
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and treaty, that infernal traffic is now destroyed, and its votaries put 
to death like other pirates. How came this change to pass? Not, 
assuredly, by Parliament leading the way ; but the country at length 
awoke ; the indignation of the people was kindled ; it descended in 
thunder, and smote the traffic, and scattered its guilty profits to the 
winds. Now, then, let the planters beware—let their assemblies 
beware—let the Government at home beware—let the Parliament 
beware! The same country is once more awake—awake to the 
condition of negro slavery; the same indignation kindles in the 
bosom of the same people; the same cloud is gathering that anni- 
hilated the slave trade ; and, if it shall descend again, they, on whom 
its crash may fall, will not be destroyed before I have warned them ; 
but I pray that their destruction may turn away from us the more 
terrible judgments of God!” 


On the 6th April 1830, Mr Brougham introduced a bill 
for the establishment of local judicatures in certain cases 
in England, but soon after George IV. died, and a dissolution im- 
mediately took place In June 1830 Mr Brougham was returned 
for Yorkshire. The question of Parliamentary reform was then 
rampant, and he seized it in a manner well calculated to win po- 
pularenthusiasm. On the meeting of Parliament, he gave notice 
that he would call the attention of the House of Commons to the 
question of Parliamentary reform. Sir Robert Peel’s adminis- 
tration, already shaken by their defeat on Sir Henry Parnel’s 
proposition to refer the settlement of the Civil List to a select 
committee, became frightened and resigned, and Earl Grey was 
called to office. And thus, by the ascension of the Whigs to 
ery Mr Brougham was suddenly promoted to the peerage as 

ord Chancellor, with the title of Baron Brougham and Vaux 
—the latter name being derived from an old family of Vaux in 
Normandy, with which his ancestors were allied. ‘The patent of 
Lord Brougham’s peerage was made out on the 23d November 
1830, and on that very day he introduced into the House of 
Lords four bills, viz., the Local Courts Bill, which had been 
withdrawn from the Commons ; two bills for regulating the prac- 
tice of the Court of Chancery; and a bill for establishing the 
Court of Bankruptcy. For a time Lord Brougham rather suf- 
fered from his position in the Upper House. Nature seems to 
have fitted him for a freer atmosphere. His looks and his de- 
meanour proved too clearly that he was fresh imported from the 
lower circles. He was wanting in gravity and pomp. He was 
not at home in the practice of this House, and he was well de- 
clared the Ishmael of the House. He was against every man, 
and every man wasagainst him. The question of Parliamentary 
reform was meanwhile seriously agitating the nation, and, after 
stormy debates in the Commons, it reached the Upper House, 
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where it met with a resistance which nothing seemed likely to 
modify. Much was expected of Lord Brougham at this mo- 
mentous crisis of our constitutional history, and, on the 7th 
October 1831, his famous speech was delivered—a speech of 
consummate ability. Yet the second reading of the bill was 
thrown out by a majority of 41. Lord Brougham meanwhile 
prosecuted his measures of law reform. The Bankruptcy Bill, 
which had been withdrawn in the previous session, passed into 
law,’ and the Chancery Bills were also reintroduced. But the 
Parliamentary crisis was still unabated. Upon the rejection of 
the Reform Bill by the House of Lords, Earl Grey’s cabinet re- 
signed ; they were, however, speedily recalled, and the Reform 
Bill went triumphantly through all its stages, till it obtained the 
royal assent on the 7th June 1832. In that same year Lord 
Brougham introduced and carried two measures of importance, 
viz., one for transferring the powers of the High Court of Dele- 
gates in Ecclesiastical and Maritime Causes to his Majesty in 
Council ;? and one for abolishing many sinecure offices connected 
with the Court of Chancery.’ The year after, the country having 
become more tranquil, Lord Brougham was enabled to prosecute, 
with even greater alacrity, his measures of law reform. On the 
7th March 1833 he brought in a bill to carry into effect the recom- 
mendations of the Common Law Commissioners respecting trial 
and procedure, and also to enable the judges to regulate plead- 
ings, which measure passed into law.* Other bills he introduced 
for regulating the practice of the Court of Chancery; for establish- 
ing a Court of Appeal in Chancery ; and for amending the pro- 
ceedings in the Insolvent Debtors’ Court. These measures were 
not carried, but several bills, founded on the report of the Real 
Property Commissioners, had a better success, and passed the 
Legislature in the course of the session. Of these were one for 
limitation of actions and suits relating to real property ;° one for 
the abolition of fines and recoveries;° and one for the amend- 
ment of the law of inheritance.” Two other bills Lord Brougham 
succeeded in carrying that session, viz., one for improving the 
administration of justice in the Privy Council,* and another for 
improving the system of administering justice in the metropolis. 
This was doubtless an earnest of the comprehensive legal reforms 
which Lord Brougham was intent upon effecting during his 
tenure of the high office of Lord Chancellor. Soon after, how- 
ever, the cabinet of which he was so distinguished a member, 
broke up, Lord Melbourne succeeded Earl Grey to the helm of 
affairs, and the latter was again displaced by Sir Robert Peel 





"Land 2 W.IV.,¢.56. ? 2and3 W.IV.,¢.92. * 2 and3 W. IV., c. 111. 
*3and 4 W.IV.,c.42. 5 3 and 5 W.IV.,c. 27. ® 3 and 4 W. IV.,, c. 74. 
* 3and 4 W. IV., c. 106. * 2.and 3 W. IV., c. 41. 
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when a dissolution took place. But some serious debates on the 
disposal of the regular revenue of the Irish Church led to fresh 
disturbance in the cabinet, and Lord Melbourne was once more 
called to office. At this time, however, Lord Brougham was no 
longer the Whig Chancellor, but Lord Keeper and Chairman of 
the House of Lords, a position which he filled till the accession 
to the woolsack of Sir James Pepys, Master of the Rolls, with 
the title of Lord Cottenham. Yet the records of that brief but 
glorious tenure of office are not likely to be effaced from the me- 
mory of a grateful nation. Fortunately the insignia of office still 
adorn the magnificent hall of Lord Brougham’s residence at 
Brougham—part of the great seal of George IV.’s reign having 
become his patrimony. The circumstance in question is so nar- 


rated by Lord Campbell in his Life of the Lord Chancellors :— 


“When, on a new reign or on a change of the royal arms or style, 
an order is made by the sovereign in council for using a new great 
seal, the old is publicly broken, and the fragments become the fee of 
the Chancellor. Now, Lord Lyndhurst was Chancellor on the acces- 
sion of William IV., when, by order in Council, a new great seal was 
ordered to be prepared by His Majesty’s chief engraver;’ but, when 
it was finished, and an order was made for using it,” Lord Brougham 
was Lord Chancellor. Lord Lyndhurst claimed the old great seal, 
on the ground that the transaction must be referred back to the date 
of the first order, and that the fruit must therefore be considered as 
having fallen in his time; while Lord Brougham insisted that the 
point of time to be regarded was the moment when the old great seal 
ceased to be clavis regne, and that there was no exception to the 
general rule. The matter being submitted to the king, as supreme 
judge in such cases, His Majesty equitably adjudged that the old great 
seal should be divided between the two noble and learned litigants, 
and, as it consisted of two parts, for making an impression on both 
sides of the wax appended to letters patent—one representing the 
sovereign on the throne and the other on horseback—the destiny of 
the two parts respectively should be determined by lot. His Majesty’s 
judgment was much applauded, and he graciously ordered each part 
to be set in a splendid silver salver, with appropriate devices and 
ornaments, which he presented to the late and present keepers of his 
conscience, as a mark of his personal respect for them.” 


And so Lord Brougham was withdrawn from the councils of 
his sovereign. But his earnestness in the cause of law reform 
did not thereby suffer materially, whilst from that time forth he 
filled all the judicial functions of an Ex-Chancellor in the Supreme 
Court of Judicature. In 1835 he once more urged the claims of 
education; he again introduced his Parish School Bill, and also 
a bill touching letters patent for invention, which passed into 
law; a bill for preventing the publication of lectures without 


1 August 4, 1830. ? August 31, 1831. 
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consent ; and one for the better protection of copyright and en- 
couragement of learning. 

In 1837 Lord Brougham brought forward a bill for Promot- 
ing Education in England and Wales, including indeed the 
germs of the present Board of Education, and of an educational 
franchise ; and he again re-introduced his bill on local courts, 
and two bills on the clergy—one to prevent pluralities, and the 
other non-residence. In that year also Lord Langdale’s Act for 
the amendment of the law with respect to wills was passed, which 
carried out the improvement suggested by Lord Brougham in 
1828. It seems scarcely credible, whilst we are reviewing such 
extensive legislative labours, to find Lord Brougham actively en- 
gaged in the publication of his Discourse on Natural Theology, 
yet the greater part of it had actually been prepared while he 
held the Great seal. In 1838 Lord Brougham was again in ear- 
nest on the total abolition of the slave-trade, which, notwithstand- 
ing all prohibitions, continued to be carried on. It is on such a 
subject that Lord Brougham’s speeches have ever been charac- 
terised by the most fervid and passionate oratory. His very soul 
went with those masterly appeals to our feeling of common hu- 
manity. As a father would plead for his own children, so did Lord 
Brougham plead for the poor down-trodden African slave :— 

“JT demand his rights; I demand his liberty without stints. In 
the name of justice and of law—in the name of reason—in the name 
of God, who has given you no right to work injustice—I demand 
that your brother be no longer trampled upon as your slave. I 
make my appeal to the Commons, who represent the free people of 
England; and I require at their hands the performance of that con- 
dition for which they paid so enormous a price—that condition which 
all their constituents are in breathless anxiety to see fulfilled. I 
appeal to the House. Hereditary judges of the first tribunal in the 
world, to you I appeal for justice! Patrons of all the arts that 
humanise mankind, under your protection I place humanity herself! 
To the merciful sovereign of a free people I call aloud for mercy to 
the hundreds of thousands for whom half a million of her Christian 
sisters have cried aloud. I ask that their cry may not have risen in 
vain. But first I turn my eye to the Throne of all Justice, and de- 
voutly humbling myself before Him who is of purer eyes than to 
behold such vast iniquities, I implore that the curse hovering over 
the head of the unjust and the oppressor be averted from us—that 
your hearts may be turned to mercy—and that, over all the earth, 
her will may at length be done.”? 

These ulterior efforts led to the passing of another statute 
authorising the seizure of Portuguese vessels engaged in the 
slave trade.? The administration of justice in Ireland, which he 
impeached in 1823, upon the presentation of the petition of the 
* Lord Brougham’s works, vol. x., p. 278. 22 and 8 Vict., c. 73. 
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Roman Catholics of Ireland, he again brought before the Lords 
in 1839; and, in that year also, he made the famous speech on 
the state of the ministry on the Bedchamber Question. _We 
shall say nothing of the famous Wellington speeches, made in 
August of that year on the occasion of a festival celebrated at 
Dover by the Cinque Ports in honour of their illustrious warden. 
In Parliament Lord Brougham was-engaged in the questions of 
national education, corn-laws, imprisonment for debt, and the 
receiving of aflirmations instead of oaths. 

Whilst never ceasing to labour in the cause of law-reform, 
Lord Brougham continued to give forth many interesting lite- 
rary productions. Thus in 1839 he published his celebrated 
historical sketches of Statesmen who flourished in the time of 
George III., which give a lively picture of the most important 
events of that period. There we have the lives and labours of 
men such as Lord Chatham, Lord Mansfield, Sir William 
Grant, Mr Burke, Mr Fox, Mr Pitt, Mr Sheridan, Mr Erskine, 
Mr Perceval, Lord Grenville, Mr Grattan, Mr Wilberforce, Mr 
Canning, Sir Samuel Romilly, Lord Eldon, Lord Castlereagh, 
Lord Liverpool, Lord Nelson, Mr Ricardo, Lord Plunket, and 
the Duke of Wellington; together with a luminous account of 
the foremost men of the French Revolution, such as Robespierre, 
Danton, Sieyes, Fouché, Neckar, Mirabeau, Lafayette, Talley- 
rand, and others. The description of the judicial oratory of Sir 
William Grant, who presided at the Privy Councilin Prize and 
Plantation Appeals, is worth quoting :— 


“The Court in those days presented a spectacle which afforded 
true delight to every person of sound judgment and pure taste. 
After a long and silent hearing—a hearing of all that could be urged 
by the counsel of every party—unbroken by a single word, and 
when the spectator of Sir William Grant (for he was not heard) 
might suppose that his mind had been absent from a scene in which 
he took no apparent share, the debate was closed; the advocate’s 
hour was past; the parties were in silent expectation of the event; 
the hall no longer resounded with any voice; it seemed as if the 
affair of the day, for the present, was over, and the Court was to ad- 
journ or to call for another cause. No! The judge’s time had now 
arrived, and another artist was to fill the scene. The great magis- 
trate began to pronounce his judgment, and every eye and every ear 
was at length fixed upon the bench. Forth came a strain of clear, 
unbroken fluency, disposing alike, in most luminous order, of all the 
facts, and of all the arguments in the cause ; reducing into clear and 
simple arrangement the most entangled masses of broken and con- 
flicting statements ; weighing each matter, and disposing of each in 
succession ; settling one doubt by a parenthetical remark; passing 
over another difficulty by»a reason only more decisive that it was 
condensed; and giving out the whole impression of the case, in 
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every material view, upon the judge’s mind, with argument enough 
to show why he so thought, and to prove him right, and without so 
much reasoning as to make you forget that it was a judgment you were 
hearing, by overstepping the bounds which distinguished a judgment 
from a speech. This is the perfection of judicial eloquence; not 
avoiding argument, but confining it to such reasoning as beseems 
him who has rather to explain the grounds of his own conviction 
than to labour at convincing others ; not rejecting reference to autho- 
rity, but never betokening a disposition to seek shelter behind other 
men’s names for what he might fear to pronounce in his own person ; 
not disdaining even ornaments, but those of the most chastened 
graces, that accord with the severe standard of a judge’s oratory. 
This perfection of judicial eloquence Sir William Grant attained, and 
its effect upon all listeners was as certain and as powerful as its merits 
were incontestable and exalted.” 


The historical sketches of the “Statesmen of the time of 
George III.” were followed by the “ Lives of the Men of Letters,” 
and the “ Lives of Philosophers” of that same period. These in- 
clude critical dissertations on Voltaire, Rousseau, Hume, Dr 
Robertson, Dr Johnson, Gibbon, Watt, Priestley, Davy, Adam 
Smith, Lavoisier, ete. 

In 1841 Lord Brougham introduced the bill for the enfranchise- 
ment of lands of copyhold and customary tenure, and other 
lands subject to manorial rights. This bill, appointing Tithe 
Commissioners to carry the Act into execution, passed into law,’ 
and has proved a great benefit. A year after, he succeeded in 
carrying the Insolvent Debtor’s Act,’ and the Act abolishing 
arrest on mesne process.® He also introduced a bill for further- 
ing inquiry into bribery, corruption, and intimidation at the 
election of members to serve in Parliament. The year 1843 
was fruitful of legislative measures. Another Act was passed 
for the more effectual suppression of the slave trade, by making 
it felony for British subjects to engage in slave trading in foreign 
countries.* The powers of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council were enlarged in respect to appeals from the Ecclesias- 
tical and Admiralty Courts.’ An Act was passed to amend the 
law respecting the duties of coroners; one also to amend the 
law respecting defamatory words and libel, called Lord Camp- 
bell’s Act, but adopting some provisions of Lord Brougham’s bill. 
Lord Brougham introduced also a bill for rendering proceedings 
in equity in India more expeditious, and one for giving a remedy 
by way of declaratory suits. On the following year two measures 
passed,—one enabling inventors and assignees of patent inventions 
to obtain from the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council an 

* 4 and 5 Vict., c. 35, amended by 6 and 7 Vict., c. 73, and 7 and 8 Vict., ¢. 55 

* 5 and 6 Vict., c. 116. 3 5 and 6 Vict., c. 120. 

* 6 and 7 Vict., c. 98. 5 6 and 7 Vict., c. 38. 
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extension of their term, without the expense and delay which 
attended the obtaining of an Act of Parliament ;’ and another, 
enabling debtors to make arrangements with their creditors.’ 
The year 1844 witnessed the rise of the Law Amendment 
Society, of which Lord Brougham has ever been the life. 
That Society has, indeed, been most useful in suggesting mea- 
sures of law reform, and more especially in reducing them to 
a practical shape. During its long career, the Society has been 
engaged in recommending and supervising specific improve- 
ments upon many branches of the law, and on the system of 
procedure in the different courts; its recommendations being 
generally embodied in reports prepared by special committees, 
and afterwards adopted by the Society. The subjects of the 
Society’s recommendation are very numerous. They comprise 
amongst others the drawing and revising Acts of Parliament ; 
the procedure of our superior courts, including plans for the 
fusion of law and equity jurisdictions; the facilitating the trans- 
fer of land, and the establishment of an efficient system of re- 
gistration of titles, and the simplification of the law of real 
property ; the improvement of the system of legal education ; 
the formation of law schools, and the reform of the Inns of 
Court; the modification of the law of partnership, and more 
especially the introduction of limited liability ; the improvement 
of the relation between landlord and tenant; the enfranchise- 
ment of copyholds; the readjustment of the relations between 
the barrister and the attorney with a view to the advantage of 
the client; a better and more scientific mode of promulgating the 
unwritten law, and the improvement of law reporting and legal 
publications ; the improvement of the treatment of lunatics; a 
better and cheaper procedure as to divorce, thus extending that 
remedy to the poor as to the rich ; the proper adjustment of the 
expense of our judicial establishments; the treatment of juvenile 
offenders and reformatory punishment ; the reform of the law of 
evidence, and the admission of parties as witnesses, and the col- 
lection of judicial statistics. In the projecting, maturing, and 
promoting of these and other measures, the Law Amendment 
Society has been always greatly aided by the master spirit of its 
president, who constantly attended its meetings, and gave the 
most patient hearing to any suggestions which the humblest 
member of the Society might be willing to make. In the enu- 
meration we have made of most of the measures promoted by the 
Law Amendment Society, we have somewhat anticipated the 
progress of some important bills afterward introduced by Lord 
Brougham ; but it may be well here to remark, that although 
Lord Erougham is necessarily identified with so many measures 
1 7 and 8 Vict., c. 69. ? 7 and 8 Vict., c. 70. 
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of law reform, neither the suggestion or preparation of such 
measures have uniformly been Ais own work. Still, whenever 
he took up a measure, he spared no pains in furnishing himself 
with every possible fact upon which to ground its defence. 

In 1845 Lord Brougham introduced no less than nine bills in 
connection with law reform, three of which, relating to real pro- 
perty, passed into law: viz., the Act for facilitating the convey- 
ance of real property ;' the Act for facilitating the granting of 
leases ;” and another, to render the assignment of satisfied terms 
unnecessary.* The six other bills, however, were introduced, but 
made no progress: viz., one enabling the parties to a suit to be 
examined ; one making official documents produced from places 
of proper custody, and private Acts of Parliament printed by the 
Queen’s printer, evidence in Courts of Law and Equity ; another, 
extending the jurisdiction of the Judicial Committee in matters 
of divorce ; another, previously introduced, to establish a decla- 
ratory action; another, authorising Parliament to order parties 
applying for local and personal bills to give recognizance for costs 
to the opponents of such measures ; and another, for securing the 
real independence of Parliament, by depriving the members of 
both Houses, in the event of judgment having been obtained 
against them, of their privilege of exemption from personal arrest. 
Besides these nine bills, Lord Brougham introduced a measure 
to enable all persons to trade within the city of London; and 
another to amend the law of marriage, making a marriage in 
Scotland invalid unless both parties were born, or usually resid- 
ent, in Scotland, or had lived three weeks there previous to such 
marriage. In that year an Act was also passed for the better 
securing the payment of small debts.‘ Surely here was work 
enough to frighten any Lord Chancellor. Nor were such 
measures crude or theoretical. They were mostly the fruits of 
much thought and sober conclusions arrived at, in many cases, 
in connection with the Law Amendment Society; and they 
embodied principles of practical import which, sooner or later, 
would be certain to be adopted by the Legislature. 

The establishment of Local Courts has ever been a favourite 
subject of reform with Lord Brougham. In 1830 he made an 
elaborate speech on the subject, and obtained leave to introduce 
a bill for their establishment. In 1833 he again introduced it 
in the House of Lords; and in 1846 the bill was brought in by 
Lord Lyndhurst, and passed, and is well known as the County 
Courts Act.’ Since then several statutes have been enacted 
extending the jurisdiction of such courts, and their operation 
has been throughout most satisfactory. From March 1847, 


*8 and 9 Vict.,c. 119. 78 and 9 Vict., c. 124. 58 and 9 Vict., c. 112. 
*8 and 9 Vict., c. 127. 59 and 10 Vict., c. 95. 
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when the first County Court Act came into force, till the 31st 
December 1857, the total number of plaints entered in such courts 
was 5,440,080, and the total amount of monies for which plaints 
were entered was L.16,279,314. Other bills were also introduced 
by Lord Brougham, in 1846, on conveyancing and on criminal 
law. The year after he was engaged in the Select Committee on 
juvenile offenders and transportation, and, in his capacity as chair- 
man, he prepared a full report on the subject which is well 
worthy of careful reading. Just twenty years had elapsed since 
he delivered his famous speech on the state of the law, when Lord 
Brougham was enabled to make another comprehensive survey of 
the position of law reform in 1848, and of the great wants yet exist- 
ing in many branches of the law and judicature. This masterly 
address comprised observations as to the makers of our laws ; to 
the mode in which they are made; to the fabric when made; to 
the promulgation of the law ; and to its administration. It was 
more than a speech. It was a dissertation on the mechanics of 
legislation. The following, for example, are the rules he laid 
down as to the language to be used in the framing of statutes : 
— 1, Always use the least equivocal and the plainest terms. 
2. Never use a word which has two senses without defining in 
which it is used. 3. Never use the same word in two senses. 
4. Never use different words in the same sense. 5. Never 
assume as known what has not been expounded. 6. Never, if 
possible, enact by reference to another statute. And 7. If, to 
avoid greater prolixity, you must import another statute, regard 
carefully the text of the Act referred to.” It would, however, 
be impossible to give here a correct view of this speech ; but itis 
to be regretted that neither this, nor its predecessor of 1848, are 
included in Lord Brougham’s Works now before us. In 1848, 
too, Lord Brougham succeeded in passing the statute protecting 
justices of the peace from vexatious actions for acts done by 
them in execution of their office." The Bankruptcy Consolida- 
tion Act of 1849? was the work of Lord Brougham, aided by a 
committee of merchants and traders of the city of London. 
Though-this measure has failed to give satisfaction to the mer- 
cantile community, it was, doubtless, a considerable improvement 
on the law as it stood. After ten years’ experience, a conviction 
has been generally spread, that the machinery set up by that 
Act is too cumbrous and expensive, that too little authority is 
conceded to creditors in managing the estate of their debtors, 
and that, altogether, the Bankruptcy Law of England is defec- 
tive in the extreme. In 1850 Lord Brougham again introduced 
several new measures. One for appointing a chief judge in 
Chancery, and for establishing a court of appeal in that court, and 
111 and 12 Vict., c. 41. ? 12 and 13 Vict., c. 106. 
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he succeeded in passing a law for shortening the language used 
in Acts of Parliament.'' Another bill he introduced to extend 
the Act for the more easy recovery of small debts and demands, 
and one for the removal of obstructions in the corn trade in Scot- 
land. The year 1851 was distinguished by the passing of the 
famous measure allowing the parties in a suit to give evidence. 
This provision, which goes far to remove one of the most prolific 
sources of ignorance and error in the administration of the law, 
was strenuously opposed in the fear of much perjury being 
resorted to; but such apprehensions have been altogether allayed 
by the excellent working of the law. The principal object in a 
trial is to arrive at truth, and truth often lies within the reach 
only of the parties most immediately interested. ‘To refuse such 
information is to lay aside the best source of legal evidence. 
The important bill for the further extension of the jurisdiction 
of the County Courts, giving them an equitable jurisdiction, was 
introduced in 1851; and, on that year, Lord Brougham brought 
in a bill for amending the law for granting patents for inventions, 
which became law in 1852.’ 

A radical reform was effected in the common law procedure by 
the Acts of 1852 and 1854. These have greatly simplified the 
pleadings, and made all the proceedings in an action rational, 
short, and regular. Many sections of these important Acts, espe- 
cially those relating to arbitration, were Lord Brougham’s ; and 
so the Charitable Trusts Act of 1853 embodied many suggestions 
contained in Lord Brougham’s Education Bills. Passing to the 
year 1854, Lord Brougham again came forward with a bill to 
promote education in corporate towns, authorising town councils 
to levy a rate for educational purposes. But all the measures 
hitherto introduced with a view to a national system of education 
have signally failed, whilst the system in force, of grants in aid by 
the Committee of Council on Education, has proved eminently 
successful. The fact that so many suits were instituted on bills of 
exchange, and defended with frivolous pleas, merely forthe purpose 
of evading payment, engaged Lord Brougham’s attention in 1854, 
and he endeavoured to introduce into England the Scottish sys- 
tem of summary diligence. This bill, with another bill on the 
same subject by Sir Henry Keating, were remitted to a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, and, upon their reeommenda- 
tion, the latter bill, with some sections of Lord Brougham’s bill, 
passed into law.* In more recent years Lord Brougham’s acti- 
vity has been incessant. In 1855 the Act was passed for dimi- 
nishing expense and delay in the administration of criminal jus- 
tice;* and he introduced a bill for the further relief of Dissenters. 


.. ' 183 Vict., c. 21. 2 15 and 16 Vict., c.83. *18 and 19 Vict., c. 67. 
418 and 19 Vict., c. 126. 
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In the early part of 1856 Lord Brougham brought forward 
his motion about Judicial Statistics in an eloquent speech :— 


“ T rise,” he said, “in pursuance of my notice a fortnight ago, to 
bring before your Lordships the great subject of Judicial Statistics. 
When that notice was given, my noble and learned friend (Lord 
Chancellor) desired an explanation of the term. It signifies the 
regular and constant record of the whole particulars connected with 
the administration of the law in all its branches; its administration 
by all courts, civil and criminal, general and local; the state of those 
courts, as to judges and other office-bearers; their whole proceed- 
ings through every stage, together with every matter concerning the 
working of the law, though not having come within the cognizance 
of any tribunal ; in a word, the record, in minute detail, and for the 
most part in a tabular form, of all the facts connected with the exe- 
cution of our laws. Needs there more be said to show, I will not 
say the great value, but the paramount importance, nay, the absolute 
necessity, of this knowledge to the makers of those laws? Can we, 
I will not say conveniently, but rationally, nay, can we safely, can we 
honestly, exercise our legislative functions without having this infor- 
mation upon the action of the laws which we make, or of those made 
by our predecessors, and which we are constantly required to abro- 
gate, or alter, or continue? We make some change in the system. 
We are bound to examine how that new law works: unless we know 
all the facts connected with this execution, how can we tell whether 
or not it was wisely, that is, usefully adopted ?—whether we should 
persist in our course, or retrace our steps, or proceed in another direc- 
tion? Jurisprudence is eminently a practical science ; and the work of 
a safe because a prudent lawgiver is for the most part of a tentative 
kind. It behoves him to carry it on with a constant reference to the 
effects which his measures have produced. He can but dimly see even 
to the shortest distance before him; therefore is he bound carefully to 
look behind, and on each side, that he may be well assured he has 
made no mistake, and be full sure of his ground. When we are sail- 
ing upon an unknown coast, or a coast little known, where we can- 
not have the benefit of a chart, how shall we hope to be safe, if we 
possess neither compass to guide our course, nor lead to give us 
soundings, and keep us secure from shoals and sunken rocks? Full 
and minute statistical details are to the lawgiver, as the chart, the 
compass, and the lead to the navigator.” 


Lord Brougham followed up his speech with the moving of 
certain resolutions, and subsequently he introduced a bill on the 
subject ; but the Home Office having undertaken the collection 
of such statistics, it became unnecessary to advance the bill any 
further. In 1857 and 1858 Lord Brougham’s attention has 
been directed to the Bankrupt Laws of England and Scotland, 
to the Laws relating to Married Women, the Registration of 
Lands, and other measures. He also introduced a measure to 
prevent vexatious litigation by instituting courts of reconcile- 
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ment, before whom parties having any dispute might appear to 
have the matter settled. Other bills he introduced for the relief 
from penalties and disabilitiestouching religion and religious wor- 
ship ; and, aboveall, we owe to him the short but useful Act against 
obtaining signatures on bills of exchange under false pretences, 
with intent to defraud. Let it be remembered, however, that while 
stating and enumerating the legislative laboursof Lord Brougham, 
we have omitted to notice the active part he has taken in all the 
questions which have been agitated. Indeed, scarcely a question 
has been brought before Parliament, during the last fifty years at 
least, but it received from him a thoughtful and an earnest con- 
sideration. Few members of the Upper House, if any, have at 
any time even approached Lord Brougham in the intelligentassist- 
ance afforded in the consideration of so many public questions, and 
fewer still whose opinions have beenthroughout more appreciated. 
Many societies have been formed under his auspices for the 
promotion of philanthropic objects. Of this class we shall merely 
mention the National Reformatory Union, and the National 
Association for the Promotion of Social Science, only lately 
formed. There is, indeed, much affinity between the various 
departments of social reforms; and much practical benefit will 
be derived by thus bringing together all facts which have a 
direct or indirect bearing on the progress and welfare of society. 
And now that we have reviewed Lord Brougham’s labours, we 
cannot help wondering at the great amount of work he has 
performed and the noble services he has rendered to his country. 
Commencing his career with the latter end of the last century, 
whilst a mere youth he was elected a fellow of the Royal Society, 
and he was scarcely twenty-three years of age when he was a 
leading contributor to the Kdinburgh Review. When enjoying the 
highest honour a British subject can ever attain, Lord Brougham 
kept steadily at what had been the great purpose of his life. 
“Look at the gigantic Brougham,” exclaimed Sydney Smith, 
“sworn in at twelve o’clock, and before six P.M. he has a bill on the 
table abolishing the abuses of a court which has been the curse of 
England for centuries. For twenty-five long years did Lord Eldon 
sit in that Court, surrounded with misery and sorrow, which he never 
held up a finger to alleviate. The widow and the orphan cried to 
him as vainly as the town-crier when he offers a small reward for a 
full purse. The bankrupt of the Court became the lunatic of the Court. 
Estates mouldered away and mansions fell down, but the fees came in 
and all was well; but in an instant the iron mace of Brougham 
shivered to atoms the House of Fraud and of Delay. And this is the 
man who will help to govern you—who bottoms his reputation on 
doing good to you—who knows that to reform abuses is the safest 
basis of fame, and the surest instrument of power—who uses the 
highest gift of reason and the most splendid efforts of genius to rectify 
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all those abuses, which all the genius and talent of the profession 
have hitherto been employed to justify and protect. Look you to 
Brougham, and turn you to that side where he waves his long and 
lean finger, and mark well that face which nature has marked so 
forcibly—which dissolves pensions, turns jobbers into honest men, 
scares away the plunderer of the public, and is a terror to him who 
does evil to the people !” 

Few Ex-Chancellors have shown as great a devotion to the 
judicial duties assigned to them as Lord Brougham. In the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, from the time it com- 
menced its sitting in 1833 to the year 1850, Lord Brougham at- 
tended 373 times; showing the largest attendance of all other 
judges except Dr Lushington, who had attended 438 times down 
to 1856. In the House of Lords, Lord Brougham’s attendance 
has beenincessant; usually sixty and seventy timesa year. If we 
add to such duties the time spent in attending select committees, 
and preparing for the various measures which he has undertaken, 
or for those which he proposes to support or to oppose, and the 
time spent in his attendance at the Law Amendment Society, 
which is only auxiliary to his legislative and judicial labours, 
it will be allowed that, apart from any literary labours and the 
social duties consequent on his position, the life of Ex-Chancellor 
Brougham has been by no means an idle one. 

In politics Lord Brougham sided all along with the Whigs, 
though of late he generally voted independent of party. “The 
fact is undeniable,” he said, in a speech on the administration of 
justice in Ireland, “that upon all great questions which divide 
men’s opinions, I have, ever since 1810, when I entered Parlia- 
ment at an early age, been fortunate enough to hold precisely 
the same course throughout this long interval of time, without 
any exception or variation whatever. I have consistently sup- 
ported reform,—the abolition of the slave trade and slavery,—the 
Catholic question,—the reduction of expenditure,—the resist- 
ance of oppression, —the extirpation of abuses,—the reformation of 
the law,—the limitation of the executive power. Moreover, I have 
uniformly adhered to one political party ; and if, at the end of this 
long period, I have found myself under the painful necessity of 
separating from my former political friends, it has been not on per- 
sonal but public grounds,—it has been—it has notoriously been— 
not because I changed, but because they havechanged their course.” 

We must stop. Asa nation, Britain owes much to the Ex- 
Chancellor. Yea, wherever liberty is loved,—wherever men are in 
earnest in the cause of progress and enlightenment,—wherever 
there is a free senate and independent tribunals,—wherever free- 
dom of speech and freedom of thought are enjoyed and valued,— 
wherever British literature freely circulates,—and wherever Chris- 
tian philanthropy has a home, Henry Brougham will be honoured. 
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Art. VIL—1. Report from the Select Committee on Colonisation 
and Settlement (India) ; with Minutes of Evidence taken before 
them. 1858. 

2. Second Report from the Select Committee on Colonisation and 
Settlement (India). 

3. Third Report from the Select Committee on Colonisation and 
Settlement (India). 

4, Fourth Report from the Select Committee on Colonisation and 
Settlement (India). 


TuE titles of the Parliamentary Reports quoted above are calcu- 
lated to create some little misapprehension as to their nature. A 
Committee was moved for by Mr Ewart at an early period in 
the last session of Parliament, and appointed, “to inquire into the 
progress and prospects, and the best means to be adopted, for the 
promotion of European colonisation and settlement in India, 
especially in the hill districts and healthier climates of that 
country, as well as for the extension of our commerce with 
Central Asia.” Whatever may have been the original intention 
of the intelligent and able member who moved for the appoint- 
ment of a Committee, it has extended its inquiries very much 
beyond the limits to which, in terms at least, it was restricted. 
The interest which is now so generally felt in the condition and 
prospects of our great Asiatic dependency, appears to have been 
fully shared by the Committee, which prosecuted its inquiries 
from the middle of March up to the close of the session. The 
discursive character of the evidence, the earnestness of the wit- 
nesses, and the anxiety manifested both to elicit and to afford 
any information that could bear upon the future of India, are 
indications of the depth to which the public mind has been stirred, 
and of the resolution of the Legislature to address itself in all 
sincerity to the great task of regenerating the country which 
Providence has intrusted to it, and to redeem past neglect by a 
more conscientious discharge of its duty. The day has departed 
for ever, when India could be regarded merely as an apanage 
for the sons of our gentry and higher mercantile class. It is a 
satisfactory feature, in all the recent discussions, that no project 
of Indian reform is now put forth without a reference to its 
direct, if not its primary bearing upon the interests of the people 
of India; and that no scheme of policy would bear a moment’s 
discussion, which contemplated only the benefit of the ruling state. 

Although the possibility of colonising to a certain extent our 
East Indian dependencies is an important and highly interesting 
subject of the Committee’s inquiries, those inquiries comprehend 
a great variety of collateral topics, and have opened up questions 
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the magnitude of which it would be impossible to exaggerate, 
and which might fairly form the subject of separate Parlia- 
mentary inquiries. Most of these have unquestionably some 
relation to colonisation. The tenure of land; the state of the 
currency ; the police ; the administration of the law; the labour 
market ; the amount and incidence of taxation ; and the climate, 
are all important elements in a question of colonisation ; for with- 
out a satisfactory assurance on these points, a settler would be un- 
wise to risk either his capital or his health in a remote dependency. . 
All these subjects have been more or less investigated, and a 
considerable body of evidence bearing upon the general condition 
of India is the result. At a period like the present, which must 
be regarded as one of transition, it may promote the cause of 
progress, and clear away much prejudice and misconception, if 
we present some of the salient points of the recent inquiry, and 
thus prepare the way for the formation of that public opinion, 
which will ultimately find its expression in the policy of the new 
Council which the legislature has provided for the conduct of 
East Indian affairs. 

Colonisation, in the ordinary sense of the term, is certainly 
not applicable to the present condition of India. Its enormous 
territories cannot be compared to those of our great transatlantic 
or southern possessions, which have the advantages of a virgin 
soil, a scanty population, and accordingly offer an unbounded 
field for labour and enterprise; where the supply of land is 
practically unlimited; and where industry, even the most un- 
skilled, meets with a sure reward. India is already, except in its 
mountainous districts, China alone excepted, the most densely 
peopled country in the world. Its soil, if unrenovated by arti- 
ficial means, is incapable of yielding any but the poorest return. 
Its people, taken in a mass, are steeped in the deepest poverty ; 
the wages of labour do not, on an average, exceed 14d. or 23d. 
a day ; and on the diet of a Bengal peasant an European would 
undoubtedly starve. It may therefore be affirmed as a principle, 
that India offers no field for popular emigration, and that the 
colonisation which it requires is of a totally different kind from 
that which has been followed by such magnificent results in the 
New World, and in our great Australian territories. A settler 
in the East Indies may be said to resemble in many respects a 
Pao in the West. He introduces capital and skill, but avails 

imself of native labour. Colonisation, in fact, must originate 
in India from the upper and not from the lower classes of society ; 
and the true function of a European there, is not that of a la- 
bourer but as a director of labour. 

The one great fact which meets us at the outset of all our 
inquiries into the economical. condition of India, is the total dis- 
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proportion of capital to population. The money capital, such as 
it is, is hoarded by native bankers for small and usurious loans, 
or is treasured up by native princes and zemindars, to be un- 
profitably expended in gross pleasures, or in the celebration 
of marriage festivities and religious feasts. A very large propor- 
tion, moreover, of the wealth believed to be in native hands, is 
either secreted in consequence of the want of profitable objects 
for its investment, or is laid out in gold and silver ornaments, 
jewelry, and other paraphernalia of Eastern taste. One of the 
first objects of an improved government, therefore, ought to be 
to encourage, as much as possible, all undertakings likely to bring 
out from its lurking places this unproductive wealth, and give 
it a profitable direction. It is, however, mainly to the influx 
of European capital that we must look for the development of 
the great resources of India; and it will be our object to show 
that the country presents an ample and most promising field for 
its profitable employment, and that returns may be expected far 
more abundant than can be hoped for from any other of our 
numerous colonies and dependencies, whether in the Old World 
or the New. 

We propose, in the first place, to specify some of the induce- 
ments which are held out to capitalists to embark in Indian 
enterprise; and afterward, to point out some of the diffi- 
culties which a settler would have to encounter, and which, 
unless removed, would operate as a considerable discourage- 
ment to speculation, and greatly reduce the probabilities of 
its success. 

But a primary consideration in estimating the probability of 
obtaining an increased European population for India is the 
climate, and its influence upon the health of an English settler. 
Assuming that a mercantile man is satisfied that India offers a 
promising field for the employment of capital, he will naturally 
desire that his business should be superintended by Europeans. 
No confidence, by the concurring testimony of all impartial men, 
can at present be placed in native supervision ; and encourage- 
ments must be held out for an emigration large in proportion to the 
probable extension of enterprise, from the commercial and manu- 
facturing classes, as the superintendents of native labour. Even 
natives who possess extensive factories and large estates prefer 
and employ, whenever they can be procured, Europeans to super- 
intend them. There is a general feeling of confidence in the 
honesty of a European, and “ his word,” in the language of an 
experienced planter, “ would invariably be preferred to the bond 
of a native.” Young Englishmen are eagerly sought after by 
the native zemindars and capitalists, for they place unlimited 
confidence in them. A great many Europeans are, it is well 
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known, dispersed throughout the interior of India as indigo 
planters ; and they carry on a very considerable commerce in the 
produce of the country, as capitalists, making advances upon, and 
purchasing, the produce. The evidence of several of these gentle- 
men who were examined by the Committee is most satisfactory on 
the point of climate, even in districts where the greatest heat is 
known to prevail. “I think it,” one affirms, “a most healthy 
country so far as my knowledge goes; and from my acquaint- 
ance with other planters, in other parts of India, I can state that 
they are healthy men. Their employments are out of doors, and 
they are exposed to the air and other elements, and other bene- 
ficial influences; and to these I attribute their good health.”? 

But if any doubt should be entertained as to the salubrity of 
the plains, there can be none as to that of the hill and mountain 
districts of India. The slopes of the Himalayas, and other moun- 
tain ranges, possess, in the opinion of all who are competent 
to speak of them, the finest climate in the world; and it is in 
these tracts that the finest fields are open for European cul- 
ture and improvement. Virgin soils of great fertility—forests 
of magnificent timber—water to an unlimited extent—supplies 
of cheap labour fully adequate to all European wants—and a 
people far superior, both morally and physically, to that of the 
plains,—these advantages point out the hill districts of India as 
the most desirable locations for English settlers. Experiments of 
the most satisfactory nature have already been made, to prove 
the capability of these regions for producing commodities which 
are sure to meet with a ready sale, and of commanding remune- 
rative prices ; and to these we shall presently refer in detail. The 
two most important obstacles to the development of the latent 
wealth of these districts are, at present, a deficiency of Europeans 
to act as superintendents and assistants in commercial under- 
takings, and a want of roads communicating with the plains, and of 
canals for transporting the produce of these regions to the great 
rivers of India, by them to be floated onwards to the sea. 

In India there is room for two descriptions of colonists : one 
with capital, and directing capabilities, using the natives for 
carrying out his undertakings; and the other, to work the land 
himself. It is to the northern parts of India, and to the hill 
ranges, that the latter description of colonists must be confined; 
but for both, European assistants are required ; and it is to facili- 
tate the production within India itself of a European population, 
capable of performing such duties, which would always command 
an ample remuneration, that the attention of the Committee has 
been very prominently directed. 

In reference to this subject, and as having a direct and im- 
1 Evidence of Mr J. Freeman, Rep. ii., p. 115. 
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portant bearing upon our future security in India, we shall quote 
the high authority of Lord Metcalfe; and no opinions can be 
entitled to greater respect than those of that eminent statesman. 
Writing in 1836, he remarks: “It is impracticable, perhaps, to 
suggest a remedy for the general disaffection of our Indian sub- 
jects. Colonisation seems to be the only system which could give 
us a chance of having any part of the population attached to our 
government from a sense of common interests. Colonisation may 
have its attendant evils; but with reference to the consideration 
above stated, it would promise to give us a hold on the country 
which we do not at present possess. We might now be swept 
away in a single whirlwind. We are without root. ‘The best 
affected natives would think of a change of government with in- 
difference ; and in the North-Western provinces, there is hardly 
aman who would not hope for benefit from a change. This 
disaffection, however, will most probably not break out as long 
as We possess a predominant power ; and it has only been alluded 
to as one source of weakness, and a necessary object of attention 
in the consideration of our situation.” 

Two plans have been suggested for increasing the European 
population of India: one, military colonies on the system 
adopted by the French in Algeria; and another, a removal 
to the hill districts of the children of British soldiers, educating 
them with a view to their employment in the public service, 
and supplying the demand likely to be made by capitalists for 
superintendents and directors of labour, with a view to their 
permanent establishment in the country. For the settlement of 
European soldiers entitled to their discharge, after having served 
their full period in the army, India offers many and peculiar 
inducements ; and it is on record, that many pensioners of the 
royal army prefer remaining in the elevated regions of Mysore, 
where they have been quartered, to returning to England and 
starving on their pensions. These men, if not already married, 
do not, as a rule, connect themselves with native women, but 
marry half castes. The cost of living being very small, a pen- 
sioner is enabled to bring up a family in a considerable degree 
of comfort and respectability. In a fine climate, and with suffi- 
cient industrial occupation, these settlers are said to enjoy perfect 
health, and to retain their European vigour unimpaired, and they 
are raised far higher in the social scale than they could ever be in 
England. There is no reason why these benefits should not be 
more largely bestowed on our soldiers; and we are persuaded 
that a great stimulus would be given to recruiting, if the prospect 
of a final settlement in comfort and independence was held out 
to our troops stationed in, or ordered to, India. 

Small grants of land, of which the Government possesses 
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enormous tracts in the higher provinces which have never been 
appropriated, and remain in a state of nature, might be bestowed 
on the most deserving. That there is no disinclination to re- 
main in India, has been repeatedly shown in the case of those 
regiments returning to England after the usual period of service, 
when the option is given to such of the men as have not fulfilled 
their full term of service to volunteer into other regiments remain- 
ing in the country. This is always taken advantage of to a con- 
siderable extent. The temptation of double pay, doubtless, offers 
a strong inducement; but it proves that there is nothing un- 
congenial to the character of an English soldier in a prolonged 
residence in India, even when connected with duty. Soldiers 
thus provided for would form a valuable force if embodied as a 
militia, and made liable to be called out for permanent service 
on certain specified contingencies. 

Another plan has been proposed for increasing the European 
population of India, namely, by the formation of establishments 
in the hills for the reception and training of the children of our 
soldiers. The mortality amongst the young children born and 
nurtured in the low country barracks is fearful, and it is affirmed 
that not one child in four reaches maturity. There are, more- 
over, all the evil influences of a barrack life to corrupt the cha- 
racter of such as survive. It is proposed to rescue the young 
offspring of our soldiers from the inevitable fate which awaits 
them in the plains, and to place them in asylums on the hills, 
where they would be trained in health and in industrial habits, 
and become in time an integral part of the population of India. 
Details of the plan are given by an officer who submitted it for 
consideration, and who suggests the extension of the permission 
to marry beyond the present limit of 12 per cent., and that it 
should be conditional on an agreement that the progeny should 
be sent to one of the proposed establishments in the hills so soon 
as they are four years old. The children thus collected at the 
hill stations would, it is believed, grow up as healthy and robust 
as if they had been reared in England; and, when trained and 
properly instructed, and grown up into honest, well educated, 
and virtuous adults, would be eagerly sought for to fill numerous 
offices of subordinate European agency. There is, of course, all 
obvious objection in the necessary separation of parents from 
their children; but it is a necessity to which married Euro- 
pean officers serving in India are now obliged to submit; and 
the prospective benefits would, probably, more than counter- 
balance, in the opinion of the soldier himself and the mother, the 
pain of, perhaps, only a temporary separation.? 

These opinions have been confirmed by another officer of 

' Evidence of Major-General G. B. Tremenheere. Rep. i., p. 10. 
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experience connected with the Madras Presidency, who thinks 
that the plan ought to be adopted by the Government, both for 
the sake of humanity and for the important political object of 
training up a body of young men, either for the service of the 
state, or for the initiation of the natives into a knowledge of those 
trades and callings which may be taught and practised as well 
in the hill provinces of India as in London; and for the preser- 
vation of a class of young women whose present prospects it is 
painful to reflect upon; but who might, with a little care, be 
formed into a community of educated and comparatively accom- 
plished females, from which wives might be sought by men, per- 
haps originally virtuously disposed, but who now too often plunge 
into a slough of vice, from which recovery is difficult and rare. 

How far the large increase of married soldiers proposed for 
our European regiments might interfere with their efficiency, we 
must leave the military authorities to determine. But, as far 
as may be consistent with the first object of a military establish- 
ment, we cannot but think a plan for encouragement of marriage 
under these circumstances is one well worthy of consideration. 
There can be no doubt that the fact of his children being edu- 
cated in the hills would have the effect of attaching the English 
soldier to India, and incline him to look forward to the pros- 
pect of obtaining, either by grant or by purchase, a small holding 
of land on his retirement, and of enjoying a degree of comfort 
on one of the hill stations which he could never dream of pos- 
sessing in England. 

All legal obstacles to the settlement of Europeans in India 
were removed by an Act of the Indian Legislature in 1837 ; but, 
practically, India may be said to have been thrown open to Bri- 
tish enterprise in 1833. Before that year no European was 
permitted to enter India without a license, which was granted 
only very sparingly, by the East India Company. The liberal 
policy which was forced on the great corporation by the Legis- 
ature never led to any considerable results in colonisation. 
The Council of Leadenhall Street, while directing all admi- 
nistrative details, clung obstinately to the traditions of the 
past; and as regards the highest interests, our Indian empire 
was little better than a great obstructive body, rejecting all 
liberal ideas, and refusing to sanction the opinions and to carry 
out the wishes of the country. Had a liberal policy been cordially 
accepted, and works of public improvement pushed forward 
with requisite energy, and encouragement given to enterprise, 
our Indian empire would be in a far more satisfactory condi- 
tion; a large European population would have found prosperity 
and a home on its hills; commerce, with it civilising influences, 
would have penetrated the remotest districts; and the late re- 
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volt, which for a time imperilled our very existence in India, 
would probably never have broken out, or might have been 
promptly and easily suppressed. 

In respect to Europeans generally, the great and imperative 
want now is that the country should be put into such a state as 
to permit of their penetrating it in all directions; and, for this 
purpose, roads, railroads, and other internal communications are 
indispensable. These completed, it is not too much to assume 
that the spirit of enterprise will carry Europeans through the 
length and breadth of the land, and that they will find out 
those places where their settlement will be most advantageous to 
themselves; and, introducing new ideas among the people, they 
will give a strong impetus to their moral and material progress, 
“‘ European colonisation,” in the words of a gentleman who is 
fully competent to speak of the country and its requirements, 
“would be highly beneficial to all classes. If you go into the 
indigo districts, where the planters are numerous, you will find 
the district a garden compared to those parts of the country 
where there are no planters. Where there are no Europeans 
there are no improvements.” 

The probable effect upon the moral character and habits of 
the native population of a large, but discriminating, addition 
of the European element in India, is one of the most cheering 
of its future prospects. There is ample proof that much has 
already been effected by the example and encouragement of 
superior men. Much, however, will depend upon the conduct 
of the settlers themselves. There are no people more discri- 
minating than the people of India—they distinguish a gentle- 
man from one who is not a gentleman ina moment. Kindness, 
and courtesy, and sincerity are the qualities which command 
their instantaneous homage and respect. Rudeness and il- 
liberality provoke both hatred and contempt. Although deeply 
tainted themselves with vices both odious and contemptible, 
they have the keenest possible perception of the moral cha- 
racter of others. Persons of a low standard in manners and 
deficient in tact would, if brought into direct contact with a 
native population, do infinite mischief, and rouse resentments 
which no material benefits they were the means of conferring 
would counterbalance. We are the more disposed to dwell 
upon this feature of Indian society, in consequence of the 
change of tone and demeanour towards the natives, which 
had been remarked by impartial observers even before the 
late disastrous revolt; and an opinion generally prevails, that 
there is a manifest deterioration in this important respect as 
compared with earlier times. It cannot be too strongly urged 

1 Evidence of W. Theobald, Esq. Rep. i., p. 92. 
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upon those who may be intrusted with the future preparation of 
the civil servants of the Crown, that they should be specially 
educated with a view to their future influence over the native 
community, and that every effort should be made to impress upon 
them that their lives are to be dedicated to the great purpose of 
raising the character, as well as protecting the interests, of the 
people among whom, as missionaries of improvement no less than 
as officers of the Government, they are sent. 

Hitherto few persons who have resorted to India for the im- 
provement of their condition have thought of remaining longer 
than was sufficient to secure the object for which they quitted 
their native soil; but some capitalists who might have retired 
with the fortunes which they realised, have, of late, preferred 
remaining in India as permanent settlers; and there is no reason 
to doubt that colonisation, within certain limits, will, if judi- 
ciously encouraged, make rapid advances. ‘The facilities for 
reaching England are now very great; and the electric telegraph 
will before long bring the two countries, as regards time, into the 
closest relation. A residence in the hills of India, such as Simla, 
Dargeeling, the Neilgherries, and many others, is so superior in 
point of climate, of picturesque attractions, and of economy, that 
many persons, we believe, even now, infinitely prefer a residence 
among them, and an occasional visit to England, to a total re- 
tirement from the country; indeed, several military officers of 
high rank, and wealthy civilians, are permanently settled on the 
Neilgherries hills. 

Looking, moreover, to the community of interests which com- 
mercial pursuits and those of agriculture must engender between 
this country and India, it is of the utmost importance to encourage 
the settlement of Europeans for the advancement of our own 
well-being as well as that of the natives, and with a view to the 
strengthening of our rule by natural rather than by artificial 
means. Such must certainly be the result of successful colonisa- 
tion; and a stronger proof cannot be found in support of such a 
view, namely, that an identity of interests will spring up among 
Europeans and natives from the pursuits of commerce and agri- 
culture undertaken in common, than a reference to what occurred 
during the late revolt in a part of Bengal called Tirhoot, where 
a great number of Europeans were located, attracted to it by the 
richness of its products. When the 12th Irregular Cavalry broke 
out into mutiny, and attempted to plunder the property of the 
planters, the native ryots of the neighbourhood, although all the 
residents had quitted the adjoining station, banded themselves 
together and repulsed the mutineers, repelling the assault they 
had made on the property of their employers or fellow-planters.' 


Evidence of Capt. J. Ochterlony. Rep. iii., p. 45. 
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The effect of European exampleupon the natives is always bene- 
ficial to them in a high degree. They may have many prejudices; 
but when they clearly see that a thing is useful and profitable, 
they are always ready to adopt it. This has been repeatedly 
illustrated in improved modes of cultivation, in the introduction of 
new staples, and in the abandonment of ancient systems when they 
have been clearly proved to be unscientific or wrong. No people 
were ever more alive to the profitable results of industry ; and in 
pliability, and freedom from obstinate and incurable preposses- 
sions, they may be advantageously contrasted with not a few of 
our old-fashioned agriculturists. 

A rise in the wages of labour is one of the most important 
benefits which would be conferred on the natives of India by the 
influx of European capital and population. The labouring classes 
are kept in their present wretchedly abject and impoverished 
state, and, we may add, in their state of physical inferiority, by 
the small amount of remuneration which they receive, and the 
miserable and scanty nature of their daily food. It is one of 
the greatest of errors to suppose that the mass of the working 
classes in India adopt the poor diet of rice from prejudice or 
choice. Wherever a more liberal and regular system of wages 
prevails, a corresponding improvement becomes manifest in those 
of a condition to take advantage of it, arising from the more 
generous character of the food which they allow themselves as 
soon as they find their circumstances and prospects permanently 
improved. In Southern India, at least, it is stated’ that only the 
Brahmins and the very highest castes abstain from animal food. 
Many of the inferior castes, and all the lower orders, eat meat 
whenever they can get it; and it is only to the extreme rarity 
of their opportunities of indulging in it that their spare, gaunt, 
and miserable aspect is owing. The more liberal and regular 
wages which would be paid to coolies and artisans, would 
not only have the effect of enabling them to feed and clothe 
themselves better, but of improving the class of labourers by the 
production of a more vigorous progeny. The effects of a new 
field opened for native employment by European enterprise are 
strikingly illustrated by Captain Ochterlony in the case of a new 
territory, of great productive capabilities, not long since put 
under cultivation. 

“In 1845 I discovered, in the course of my survey of the Neilgher- 
ries, a splendid tract of forest land in the Malabar district, which, from 
its ascertained altitude by the barometer, from the circumstance of 
wild coffee growing abundantly in all the more open spots, as also the 
nilla plant, and from other indications, I judged to be well adapted 
for coffee cultivation ; and I reported to that effect to the authorities 

1 Capt. J. Ochterlony. 
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at Madras. At the time of my survey the tract was utterly unin- 
habited save by a few roving tribes of jungle men ; tigers’ footprints 
were traced round my encampment in the morning, dogs were carried 
off if they strayed a few yards into the jungle, and fires had to be kept 
continually burning to frighten away the elephants which roamed 
freely through the forest. Parties from Ceylon and elsewhere came 
to visit the land of promise, allotments were taken, several large 
estates were opened; and the result has been that on visiting the spot 
in 1856, I found a perfect colony where I had left a wilderness ; the 
forest cleared for miles, excellent roads opened out in all uirections, 
extensive villages formed, with their bazaars and well-conducted 
schools, and inhabited by an apparently thriving and healthy class of 
men and women ; shops established for the sale of all sorts of sup- 
plies ; and so completely had the denizens of the forest been extir- 
pated or driven back into their wilds, that one of the European 
superintendents told me, that though he had been on the spot more 
than a year, he had not yet heard a solitary trumpet-note of an ele- 
phant; and that, though sheep often strayed for days away into the 
forest patches, they were almost invariably recovered, tigers being 
now apparently unknown.” 


Abundance, and consequent cheapness of labour, is the first 
and most obvious advantage that a capitalist possesses in India. 
The land is, in fact, to a great extent, unhappily, covered with a 
pauper population. The first element in the cost of production, 
and generally the heaviest, is therefore, in India, in an unparalleled 
degree, favourable to the capitalist, the quantity is unlimited, and 
the quality, as a whole, good. The peasant of Bengal, although 
not endowed with the physical vigour of an European, is docile, 
ingenious, and contented ; and the population of the hill districts 
is not only greatly superior in all moral attributes to that of the 
plains, but is possessed of a robustness of constitution which may 
rival that of any of the inhabitants of Europe. It only remains 
for the settler to turn these great advantages to profitable account, 
by selecting with due care and circumspection the objects to 
which he will apply them. 

We shall first refer to the production of sugar as offering a 
very promising field for the employment of capital. The sugar- 
cane is grown throughout every district of India, but the native 
cultivation is quite unscientific. The production has never been 
attempted on a large scale by Europeans, but has been entirely 
left to the rude and unskilful processes of the natives themselves. 
There are great facilities for the production of sugar in the North- 
Western provinces; and in districts where labour is cheap there 
can be no reasonable doubt that it would be more advantageous 
to a European colonist to grow it himself, with all the appliances 
of skill which he would introduce, rather than to purchase the 
cane or coarse sugar from the native cultivator. A ready mar- 
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ket would be found for it, with improved internal communica- 
tions, and it might compete successfully in the European markets 
with the best produce of our West India colonies. But the pro- 
duction of date-sugar appears to offer a stronger inducement to 
the European capitalist, from the very small outlay required and 
the peculiar facility of its growth. The area, however, on which 
it can be produced is limited. Plantations of the date, to be produc- 
tive, require to be within a certain influence of the sea; and there 
is a country to the north-east of Calcutta, of an area of about 
100 miles by 200, where date trees flourish in great vigour and 
perfection. The production is said to average a ton and a half of 
sugar per acre; therefore, if only one-twentieth part of the land 
which is described as fit for the cultivation of the date should be 
so planted, it would yield about 900,000 tons of sugar, or three 
times the annual consumption of Great Britain. There is more 
saccharine matter in date than in cane-sugar, and it does not re- 
quire a more artificial process for its production. It now finds 
its way, but only in limited quantities, to England, and is known 
by the name of Dobah and Chowgah sugar; and some very large 
refineries of it exist in the neighbourhood of Calcutta. It is one 
of the advantages of the cultivation, that, when once date trees 
come into bearing, they last from 50 to 60 years, and other crops 
can be grown between them. At present the natives make the 
produce of the date into rough sugar, and sell it to the European 
refineries ; and one European superintendent is easily capable of 
making from 1500 to 2000 tons a-year. A few Europeans are 
said to have grown dates largely ; but the plantations, in general, 
are owned by small native farmers. When some trifling difficul- 
ties are removed respecting the tenure of land, in this district, 
Europeans will find no obstacle to their engaging in a very pro- 
fitable business. The present production of date-sugar in India 
is estimated at about 150,000 tons, the greatest portion of which 
is consumed in the country; and it is asserted with confidence 
by an experienced planter, that “there is no place in the world 
where you can make sugar so cheap as from the date trees of 
India.” _ The cost of production does not, under any circum- 
stances, exceed L.12 per ton, whereas that of cane-sugar varies 
from L.20 to L.24 per ton." 

The effect of irrigation upon cotton is stated as raising it, in 
India, from a small stunted plant, producing 50 or 60 pounds 
only of clean cotton per acre, to a large perennial plant, producing 
400 or 500 pounds of cotton to the acre, equal to any cotton pro- 
duced in America, and worth 150 per cent. more than the present 
native field-grown cotton. A gentleman who has bestowed much 
attention on the subject says, “1 have seen the plant growing in 

? Evidence of Mr J. T. Mackenzie. Rep. ii., p. 92. 
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the island of Bombay eight feet high, a perennial plant, with 
300 bolls upon it. . . . With canals for irrigation, the 
Indian cultivator would be enabled to produce a bale of cotton 
of 400 pounds from an acre of land, and, with the aid of water 
transport, to deliver it at a sea-port, from any part of India, at a 
cost of L.2, 8s. 6d., as per detailed estimate ; which bale of cotton 
would be worth L.10, and the seed 18s., leaving a profit of L.8, 
9s. 6d. per acre. Irrigation improves the quality of cotton, and 
brings it up to the standard of American cotton; water never 
fails to lengthen the staple in India. It will drive American 
cotton out of the market entirely, when it comes from India in 
sufficient quantity.”* 

The great results which cannot fail to be produced if the 
irrigation system should be extensively applied in India, seems 
to be conclusively established. And it appears to be certain 
that irrigation and facility of transport are all that are neces- 
sary to make India the greatest cotton-growing country in the 
world. A bale of cotton might, it is affirmed, be profitably con- 
veyed from the interior to the coast, by a well-arranged system 
of canal navigation, a distance of 1000 miles for less than 2s, The 
industrial aspect of India would thus be completely changed, and a 
career of indefinite progress opened for its swarming population.? 

One of the most promising investments for capital in India is 
the production of coffee of'a superior quality, which has been found 
capable of cultivation, with a high degree of success, in certain dis- 
tricts of the Neilgherries hills and in portions of the territory of 
Mysore, constituting the spurs of the great range of the Ghauts. 
The country in which this discovery has been made, was, until very 
recently, waste forest land, or jungle in the state of nature. An 
enterprising planter from Ceylon was attracted to the Neilgher- 
ries hills for the purpose of trying experiments in coffee cultiva- 
tion, partly by the nature of the country, and partly by the 
cheapness of labour. Coffee, it has been found, will only grow 
at certain elevations, and on soil which had been covered for 
ages by dense woods. The three elements requisite for success- 
ful experiment were found in perfection in the Neilgherries hills. 
One hundred acres were first planted, which were afterwards in- 


1 Evidence of W. Balston, Esq. Rep. iii., p. 68. 

? 'The following details are given :— 

To the Indian cultivator, who is also a manufacturer, the price of cotton is a 
penny per pound without reference to its value in England, and the cost of 
spinning it into 20s. twist 10d. per pound, making it a total cost of 11d. per lb. 
for the yarn; the cost of producing the same yarn in Lancashire would be 53d. 
for the cotton and 13d. for spinning, together 7d., giving the manufacturer a 
Inargin of 4d. per lb. to cover the cost of export. If cotton could be had for 
3d. per Ib. in Lancashire, the cost of the yarn would be reduced to 4}4., giving 
a margin of 63d. perlb., which would enable the English manufacturer to com- 
pete with the Eastern manufacturer to a much greater extent than at present. 
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creased to 600. The success was complete. The land was 
cleared and planted for L.16 per acre, the wages of labour ave- 
raged from 4 to 5 rupees per month, and the net profit was 100 
per cent. The berry produced was of a very superior quality ; 
the average produce, after the estate came into bearing, 10 cwt. 
per acre ; and it was sold to arrive in London for 85s. per hundred- 
weight, making the gross produce of an acre 850s. These are 
very remarkable results ; and if, as stated, there are large quanti- 
ties of waste land equally adapted for coffee cultivation, and with 
which the Government can deal, it is clear that persons versed 
in the production of West India coffee, may at present invest 
their capital to extraordinary advantage in the district of the 
Neilgherries hills. About twenty planters are said to be now 
settled there, and deriving every advantage that they could 
have anticipated. The country possesses one of the finest of 
climates, and the population is of the most peaceful charac- 
ter. “You may rest assured,” says the gentleman who has 
recorded these facts in his evidence as the results of his personal 
experience, “that if proper facilities are given to European set- 
tlers, there will be a rush of capital in this direction that will be 
quite astonishing.”* 

The cultivation of tea has also been attended with great suc- 
cess in some experimental plantations in the hill districts of the 
North-Western provinces and of the Punjab, particularly in the 
latter, of which some interesting details are given in the Reports 
of its administration by its late distinguished Commissioner, Sir 
John Laurence. The produce has been found to be of a very 
high quality, and at the last sale was the subject of an eager com- 
petition between the native and European capitalists ; and the 
whole was bought for export to England at an average, and 
highly remunerative, price of 2s. 3d. per pound, and much be- 
yond that at which the natives could afford to purchase it. The 
taste for tea in India is said to be greatly extending; and very 
considerable tracts of hill country in the upper provinces have 
been found to be eminently adapted for its cultivation, Euro- 
pean superintendents, with a few Chinese assistants, easily 
obtained, and a moderate capital, are all that are required to give 
to this great article of commerce a very extensive development 
in India. The success of Assam tea cultivation is universally 
known; but in Lower Bengal, on the Kumaon hills, according 
to a report of Dr Jamieson, a tea infinitely superior either to the 
China or the Assam tea can be grown at a cost of from 6d. to 
9d. per lb.; and when these tea districts are thrown open to 
British settlers and to British capital, as they have been in the 
Assam province, the production will be such as not only to meet 


1 Evidence of A. G. Fowler, Esq. Rep. iii., p. 57. 
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the wants of the people of India, but sufficiently important 
to affect the price of tea in this country, and to materially re- 
duce the cost of what must be considered one of the first neces- 
saries of life. 

We abstain from going into further details respecting the 
many productions of India in raising which British capital may be 
advantageously employed. Silk, minerals, coal, wool, flax, are all 
capable of a vast development by the application of European 
skill and superintendence. But the great and indispensable 
requisites for tempting the capitalist are as yet wanting through- 
out the largest portion of India. We allude to those facilities 
of intercommunication and transport which can alone make the 
natural riches of a country available in commerce. Something 
has undoubtedly been already accomplished by railways, although 
after great, and, we think, unnecessary, delay. The importance 
of the grand trunk lines which will ultimately intersect India, 
more especially the one which will extend from Calcutta to 
Peshawar, within a few miles of our northern frontier, cannot be 
exaggerated either in a military or in a commercial point of view. 
But the great want of India is a system of internal communica- 
tion which shall connect the areas of production with the great 
lines of commerce. There can be no sufficient outlet for the 
produce of India without a number either of branch railways 
connected with the grand trunk lines, or a complete system 
of canals, adapted to bring the products of the rich agricultural 
districts into the great arteries of traffic. 

Canals may be constructed for the twofold purpose of trans- 
port and irrigation ; and where this double object is sought, they 
are not only the great agents of production, but are calculated 
to carry, in the cheapest possible way, the article that is pro- 
duced from the spot where it is raised, either to the nearest 
native market, or to the sea-coast for exportation. Railways, 
however important for imperial and social purposes, will never 
be able to compete, in India, with canals for the cheap transit 
of goods; branch lines, therefore, except under very peculiar 
circumstances, can never be remunerative. The producing dis- 
tricts of India must, to use a familiar expression, be tapped, not 
by railways, but by canals, the cost of which would be defrayed 
in a very short period out of the very large profits to be derived 
from the rent of water. The irrigation department of any canal 
company in India will, if properly conducted, itself produce an 
ample revenue, leaving the navigation department free to adopt 
so low a tariff of charges as must put any competition on the 
part of a railway entirely out of the question. 

The first condition of successful cultivation in India is water, 
but irrigation is used only to a comparatively small extent, 
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and is applied by very imperfect machinery. The works are 
generally of native construction, and are greatly defective both 
in design and execution. Generally, the water has to be lifted 
from tanks, rivers, wells, or canals, by such instruments as the 
Persian wheel, the basket, the wooden shoot, or the leather 
bag; and the cost varies from 5s. to L.5 per acre, according to 
the height of the lift, the length of time the land requires a 
supply, and the kind of crop to be produced. The quantity of 
land thus imperfectly irrigated under the Bombay Government, 
is stated to amount to only 2 per cent. of the whole cultivated 
area, with the exception of Scinde, where the whole cultivation, 
amounting to 2°4 per cent. of the area, is irrigated from canals 
during the high flood of the Indus. In the Madras Presidency 
the land is said to be irrigated to the extent of 3 per cent. of the 
cultivated area, partly from canals, but chiefly from tanks, which 
are very numerous. In the North-Western provinces the quan- 
tity irrigated, or estimated as capable of being irrigated when the 
Ganges canal shall be completed, amounts to about 8 per cent. of 
the whole area. “To make land worth cultivating by capitalists, 
it should be supplied with an unlimited quantity of water through- 
out the year, and as much as possible free from the cost of lifting, 
and with canal communication to a sea-port; which advantages 
would give a rent value to land of upwards of L.2 per acre, and 
would cost from 2s. to 4s. per acre, according to the nature of 
the ground and the facilities for constructing the works, allow- 
ing a return of 10 per cent. on the capital expended. This 
return of from 2s. to 4s. an acre would leave the canal for navi- 
gation free of cost. For 2s. to 4s. an acre in addition to the 
Jand tax, which ought not to exceed 3s. an acre, the cultivator 
would get land worth L.2 an acre; and I can say confidently, 
that canals might be constructed in the plains of Hindostan at 
a cost of not more than L.5000 a mile.”* 

Although Bengal and the North-West provinces have river 
communications with the sea-ports by way of the Indus and the 
Ganges, the great difficulty and cost of navigating these rivers 
render them in a great degree useless for the purposes of com- 
merce. The country boats have to contend not only against the 
circuitous course of the river, but the circuitous and often shift- 
ing course of the channel, formed by varying shoals; and a boat 
is now from 90 to 114 days in passing from Kurrachee to Mool- 
tan, and nearly double that time in going from Calcutta to 
Delhi. The cost of carriage on the Mississippi with the cost of 
carriage on the Indus has been calculated and compared, and _ 
we give the results, which are important, in the words of the 
gentleman who made it : 

1 Evidence of W. Balston, Esq. Rep. iii., p. 67. 
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“ From a very large part of the north-west of India the cost of 
conveying cotton to a sea-port would amount to from L.10 to L.15 
yer ton; in America, on the Mississippi, cotton is brought a distance 
of 1000 miles for 20s. a ton. From what I have seen of the enormous 
waste of power in working the traffic on the Indus (and the Ganges 
and Jumna are no better than the Indus), I believe, that by means 
of a canal with a towing path, the speed of working traffic might be 
increased tenfold, and in case of emergency twentyfold, and the cost 
of carriage and incidental expenses reduced to about one-fortieth of 
their present cost. A canal would bring the cultivator in immediate 
contact with the merchant of the sea-port, and the present cost of 
middlemen would be abolished. . . . Goods might be carried on 
a large canal in India at one-tenth of the cost of carrying them on 
the Mississippi.” 


Irrigation and cheapness of transport being the two great 
necessaries of India, it is satisfactory to know that it is not pos- 
sible to make a good canal for the purposes of irrigation with- 
out at the same time making it a canal adapted to navigation. 
Without irrigation there can be no produce, and without the 
means of transport, produce, finding no outlet, would glut the 
markets, and be the cause of wide-spread embarrassment and dis- 
tress. It is possible, doubtless, to make a good navigabie canal 
without connecting with it works of irrigation ; but it could not 
be remunerative for want of adequate traffic, and must prove, in 
the end, a wasteful expenditure of capital. 

In Colonel Cotton’s able essay on the public works of India, 
it is stated, that there are millions of cubic feet of water running 
to waste while drought is destroying all vegetation; and, in refe- 
rence to the improvements in the Madras Presidency, that officer 
states the saving in the cost of transit on the western road from 
Madras to be fully 50 per cent. on the capital expended, and the 
average return on all the new irrigation works as 70 per cent. per 
annum; and, taking all the years since their execution, the pre- 
sent annual profit as at least cent. per cent., and that without 
taking into consideration the improvement of private property. 

The importance and value of canals and works of irrigation 
having been conclusively established, a question arises, whether it 
is advisable for the Government to undertake them as great public 
works, or whether they should be left to private enterprise. As 
a precedent for the former course, we may refer to the great Baree 
Doab Canal, now in the course of construction in the Punjab, and 
which is undertaken by the Government, and paid for out of the 
revenues of the province. The cost is estimated at about a 
million sterling, and the returns, after the irrigation works shall 
have been completed, and the population generally availed them- 
selves of the water supply, at a high percentage of profit. 
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The application of the revenues of a country to so important 
and beneficial an object is perfectly legitimate; but the purpose 
may be as easily attained by private enterprise, if the interest on 
the capital employed should be secured by a Government guaran- 
tee. It is of great importance that these canals should be con- 
nected with the Government; but it would undoubtedly bea 
great relief to the State if these works could be effected by pri- 
vate enterprise, protected by a moderate guarantee. Millions of 
capital could be easily raised in this country and in India for all 
purposes of material improvement, with a little Government aid; 
and as it has been afforded to railroads, there is no reason why 
it should not be as freely accorded to canal companies, possess- 
ing, as they do, in an economical point of view, at least equal, 
if not greater, claims to the consideration and support of the 
State. The liability would be merely nominal; the benefit to the 
country certain. Native capitalists would freely invest money 
in undertakings of such high promise, if connected with the 
Government; and hoards of wealth would be drawn from their 
hiding-places, to participate in the profits of such remunerative 
works. It would have the further good effect of attaching the 
natives by the ties of self-interest to the State. 

We conclude our remarks on this subject by an extract from 
the very important evidence of the gentleman who has bestowed 
on canal transit a large amount of attention, and whose facts 
and calculations we believe to be in every way trustworthy. 

“ A canal, even if it were to cost L.50,000 a mile, would be much 
more profitable in India than a railway costing L.10,000 or L.15,000 
per mile ; that is, if it has an area of irrigation at all equal to the great 
Ganges Canal. There is a large and largely increasing import into this 
country of grains and oil seeds (the amount in 1856 was L.28,000,000), 
which are produced freely in the interior of India, but not on the 
coast. In consequence of the high cost of inland carriage, there is 
very little export except when prices in this country are excessively 
high, as was the case during the Russian war. At the commence- 
ment of the war there was a first import of 20 quarters of wheat from 
India. This rose to 90,963 quarters in 1856, and declined with 
declining prices to 30,429 quarters in 1857. The effect was the 
same on the exports of oil seeds. Rice is exported largely at all 
times, in times of peace as well as war, although its tonnage value in 
England is not more than that of wheat or oil seed. This is because it 
is produced in great abundance on the coast, and isnotsubject to the cost 
of inland carriage. The present cost of a quarter of linseed, delivered 
in London from Mooltan, in the Punjab, would be as under :— 

1. First cost, . a ° . 14s. per quarter. 
2. River carriage, and expenses, .- ° . 24s, 9 
3. Freight to England, . . 2 . 12s. pa 
4. Costs and charges, ‘ ° é 6s. 


56s. per quarter. 
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Canals to convey both produce and producer to the sea-port would re- 
duce the second item of charge from 24s. to 2s. per quarter. With this 
advantage, India would at all times supply the whole of the grain and 
seeds imported here. The cost of production in India is less than one- 
half the cost in America, whilst the difference in sea freight from 
America and India to England is only 9d. per bushel against India.” 


We have now to notice a few of the causes which may retard 
colonisation in India, arising from social evils and defective institu- 
tions. It would be obviously impossible to enter upon all the topics 
connected with the defects of Indian administration, many of them 
the subject of keen controversy, and requiring a far greater space 
for their full discussion than our limits allow. We shall therefore 
confine ourselves to a few of the most prominent. 

It is impossible to peruse the statements of the many intelli- 
gent and independent persons who have detailed the results of 
their Indian experience, without arriving at the conclusion, that, 
in attaining the primary objects of all government—namely, the 
protection of property and the suppression of crime—the Go- 
vernment of India has hitherto, in many districts, most grievously 
failed. The state of the police is not only in the highest degree 
discreditable to a civilised government, but is such as no despotic 
Asiatic power would tolerate, or ever has tolerated. The evil is 
one of long standing, has been perfectly well known, and has 
apparently been acquiesced in as inveterate and incurable. It 
has been over and over again represented, and well known, to the 
Governor-General, to the British Parliament, to the Court of 
Directors, and to the Board of Control. The Court of Directors, 
to do them justice, seemed to have been alive to the discredit which 
it was bringing on their administration ; for, by a dispatch in 
January 1836, they ordered that no financial considerations 
whatever should be suffered to stand in the way of a reform so 
urgently required. What the police was then, it is now. Mr 
Halliday, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, in a minute which 
was brought before the House of Commons in the last session 
of Parliament, deliberately recorded his opinion, that the 
police were either the perpetrators of crime or directly connected 
with the criminal population of the country ; and fully confirmed 
the declaration of a former member of the Supreme Council, 
that the police were themselves all thieves and robbers, and that 
the most effectual mode of improving the state of the country 
would be to put the whole body into prison! They are described 
by more than one witness as the “sweepings of the population,” 
as making life in the provinces uncomfortable, if not unbearable, 
and as a discredit to English civilisation and government.’ 


; ‘It is conclusively established, that, throughout India, indigo planters keep 
i their employment bands of “clubmen,” or, in other words, a private police, 
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Thesole motive which seems to direct theactionsof this atrocious 
band of native “police,” appears to be extortion. False accusa- 
tions of murder, rape, and violent assault seem to be common 
modes not only of obtaining money, but of showing their ani- 
mosity towards European planters, and for getting them into their 
power. Speculating on the known aversion of the people to 
appear in courts of justice, for which purpose it is sometimes 
necessary to travel forty or fifty miles, they originate fictitious 
complaints, summon half the population of a district to the trial, 
and then take bribes from the witnesses, to relieve them from 
the supposed necessity of attendance. They are as hateful to 
the well-disposed native asto the European. It is inconceivable 
by what combination of causes so important a department of 
administration could be allowed to remain so long in this 
anomalous state. The remedies suggested are, the introduction 
of an improved force of European superintendents and inspectors, 
drawn from the non-commissioned officers of our European 
regiments. An increase of pay will probably secure a higher 
class of native, and European character will leaven, and in due 
time purify, the whole body. This is clearly the first and in- 
dispensable reform to which the Government of India must 
address itself; for, independently of the discredit which attaches 
to it for failing to discharge the first and most obvious of its 
duties, it will be in vain to hope that any prudent Englishman 
will risk his property and his character in a remote country 
where neither might be safe for a day from the assaults of those 
who are appointed and paid to protect them. 

The civil servants of India have long been distinguished for their 
great ability, and for the very remarkable and splendid examples 
they have afforded of first-rate administrative skill. We need 
but refer to the illustrious Commissioners of the Punjab, the 
late lamented Sir Henry Lawrence, and his equally appreciated 
brother, Sir John Lawrence, as examples of what the Indian 
service is capable of accomplishing in the production of great 
men. But, by general admission, the service is numerically 
inadequate to the duties imposed on it. Vast tracts of country 
are delivered over to the superintendence of one man, upon 
whom an amount of labour is thrown which it is physically 
impossible for him to perform. As a magistrate, he must be in 
a great degree dependent upon his native interpreters and 
assistants ; as a collector, the vast range and complexity of his 
inquiries expose him to the liability of frequent mistakes, and, 


for the defence of their property, and for enforcing their contracts, and that 
even the merchants of Calcutta resort to similar means for the security of their 
merchandise. It is declared to be a necessity, as the Government yields them 
no adequate protection. 
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therefore, to the possibility of injustice. A large increase in the 
number of civil functionaries seems to be indispensable for 
securing to India the benefits of a perfect administration. The 
age at which young and inexperienced men are intrusted with 
employments which might tax to the utmost the capacity of the 
maturest and the sagest, has been hitherto, however unavoidable, 
a cause of great dissatisfaction to the European planters and 
residents. Inexpertness in the use of the native languages, and 
consequent liability to imposition when administering justice, is 
another source of distrust, and has led even to the questionable 
proposition, that all judicial proceedings in India shall be con- 
ducted in the English language. What the result of the recently 
introduced system of competitive examination for appointments 
to the civil service in India may be, there has not been sufficient 
time to judge ; but we entertain considerable misgivings that it 
will not answer its purpose. The candidates in the present 
competitive examinations are young men of twenty-two or 
twenty-three years of age; and it has been asserted, with much 
appearance of truth, that the system has been framed more for 
the benefit of the Universities of England, than for that of the 
people of India. To take a man, it has been said, at twenty- 
three, allow him to remain in England until he is twenty-five, and 
then send him to India, is not the way to get a good administra- 
tive officer. He cannot acquire the language with facility, nor 
will he submit to the drudgery of inferior appointments. A man 
of twenty-five may proceed to India an accomplished literary 
scholar, but it is more than doubtful whether all his attainments 
will qualify him for becoming a good public servant. Young 
men educated expressly for India, in jurisprudence, law, political 
economy, Asiatic languages, history, and geography, with an 
enforced attendance, for a definite time, on our courts of law, 
would, we venture to suggest, be likely to make a far more 
efficient body of civil servants than those formed on the system 
which, for the present, has found favour with the Government. 
Mere scholastic qualifications will never practically meet the 
wants of India; and the sooner some revision takes place in the 
present mode of supplying it with public functionaries the better. 
The state of India in reference to its laws has been compared 
to a tessellated pavement or an elaborate mosaic. ‘There is the 
Hindoo law for the Hindoos, the Mohammedan law for the Mo- 
hammedans, the English law, in the Presidency towns, for the 
English, in portions of the country a heterogeneous mixture of 
English law and native usage not to be defined, and in others no 
law at all but the arbitrary discretion of the judge, without a 
rule to guide him but his good sense ard a determination to ad- 
minister justice according to the principles of natural equity, and 
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the dictates of conscience. To suppose that any one uniform 
system of Jaw could be equally applicable and acceptable to 
the whole of India, would be as unreasonable as to suppose 
that a single code would be applicable to the world; but 
the conflict, confusion, uncertainty, and dissatisfaction, which 
the present administration of justice creates are universally 
admitted and deplored. It has led to the expression of 
a wish that the non-regulation system, or that which leaves 
everything to the unfettered discretion of the judge, should, as 
the lesser evil, be made the rule in India, instead of the multi- 
plied technicalities, and idle, endless forms which, throughout 
the greater portion of the country, have impeded the adminis- 
tration of the law, and operated as a denial of justice. There is 
a fundamental error connected with the judicial office, quite pe- 
culiar, we should imagine, to India. An officer appointed to de- 
cide on the most momentous questions relating to property, or 
perhaps on life itself (we are not, of course, alluding to appoint- 
ments in the. Presidency Courts), never receives any special 
training for the duties which he is required to discharge. A 
civil servant may pass through all the various offices of Indian 
administration, and be finally placed upon the bench. We 
might illustrate the process by supposing, in England, a 
young man first nominated to a treasury clerkship, promoted 
to a Commissionership of the Customs, sent then for a few 
_ on a diplomatic mission, recalled to occupy a seat at the 

oard of Trade, removed to the Foreign Office as Under-Secre- 
tary of State, and lastly, appointed a puisne judge in the Court 
of Queen’s Bench or Common Pleas. But, unfortunately, in 
India, appointments to the judgeships of district courts are not 
understood to be always the rewards of merit, but suitable places 
for men who have not displayed those abilities which command 
the highest consideration and which qualify them for the more 
energetic departments of the State. A special training for the 
judicial office is as requisite for India as for any other country ; 
and we must express our astonishment that a system so opposed 
to common sense and to the interests of the people should have 
been suffered to exist, year after year, without any effort at 
correction. It affords a complete condemnation of that effete 
corporation which clung obstinately to obsolete traditions which 
“learned nothing and forgot nothing,” and administered the vast 
empire which the uncontrollable course of events, rather than 
any prescience or merits of its own, put under its temporary 
dominion, in the spirit of a counting-house, and on the maxims 
of the exchange. 

There are two systems of administering justice in India, both 
of which have their advocates,—namely, the regulation system 
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and the non-regulation system ;—the former, surrounded with 
technicalities and forms, and administering some system of posi- 
tive law; the other, simply an unaided effort on the part of the judge 
to do substantial justice between man and man. The former is 
the system which generally prevails; the latter is exemplified in 
a very perfect state in the Punjab, where, adopted by Sir John 
Lawrence and his assistants, and aided by a simple code of regula- 
tions, it is found to give unbounded satisfaction to the people. 
We possess recent testimony to the merits and success of this 
system from a gentleman who is now one of the members of the 
Council of India. “ There is,” says Captain Kastwick, “one 
important measure to which I will briefly allude,—I mean the 
Punjab code, which, I believe, was chiefly drawn up by Sir 
John Lawrence, and owes to him its working efficiency. If 
there is any one point which has tended more than another to 
alienate the hearts of the people of India from our rule, it is the 
working of our civil courts of justice. With the purest and best 
intentions, we have utterly failed. In lieu of cheapness, promp- 
titude, and simplicity, we have introduced bewildering techni- 
calities, expensive forms, and endless delays. We have placed 
the unfortunate ryot within the grasp of his more designing 
countryman. No doubt this state of things is chiefly owing to 
the instruments with which we have to work—to the natives 
themselves; but the sooner we imitate the simplicity of the 
Punjab code, or get an improved code—for improvements can be 
made even on the Punjab code—the better for India.” * 

It is scarcely to be expected that a system which leaves every- 
thing to the arbitrary discretion of the judge, whatever advan- 
tage it may possess in its freedom from technicalities, its cheap- 
ness, and its expedition, would be regarded with entire favour by 
English settlers, accustomed to the methodised and artificial jus- 
tice of their own country; nor, we believe, would it afford un- 
mixed satisfaction to the natives. It may have been successfully 
tried in the Punjab among a people of simple habits and small 
proprietors, and where a great man has rapidly moulded into 
order a country recently annexed; but an attempt to intro- 
duce such a system, in its simplicity, into a country that has been 
conquered a hundred years ago, with a mixed population, with 
European interests, large estates, and a highly complex state of 
society, would spread discontent, and produce probably consider- 
able mischief. The great want of India is a short code 
based on the first principles of jurisprudence, but modified 
by the peculiar usages of India. The great principles of our law 
cannot be introduced without many exceptions. The feudal 
conveyance, for example—the opprobrium of our age,—has been 

1 Times, August 26, 1858. 
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absurdly imported into India, and almost the whole of our real 
property law is inapplicable there. To avoid the necessity of 
imposing upon the country the whole body of English jurispru- 
dence, comprehending the statutes at large and ten tons of 
legal reports, any code which may be framed must be cut off by 
an Act of the Legislature from all connection with the law of 
England, and made the sole and permanent law of India. 

The general untrustworthiness of all testimony in India, and 
the ease with which it can be manufactured, is one of the greatest 
difficulties which a judge has to encounter in the administration of 
justice.’ The law of 1853, which permitted the evidence of parties 
to a suit to be given for or against each other, is understood to have 
considerably checked the tendency to produce false testimony. 
The parties are now brought face to face, and the truth is more 
often elicited. The best mode of rectifying such abuses as re- 
main would, it is thought, be to introduce, in all its simplicity, 
our County Court system, as, with some modifications, best cal- 
culated to meet the general requirements of the people of India. 

No subject has been the occasion of more frequent controversy, 
or more hopeless difference of opinion, than that of the land 
tenures of India. Theories of the more irreconcileable character 
are propounded by men who have spent a lifetime in the investiga- 
tion of the subject, and whose opinions tend to the most opposite 
conclusions. By one class of politicians the Government is af- 
firmed to be the universal landed proprietor, and the ryot a 
perpetual cultivator, possessed only of a species of tenant right; 
and by another the ryot is declared to be the real proprietor, 
holding his land subject to a Government tax. We believe the 
latter position to be more in accordance with the fact. But the 
differences of opinion to which we have adverted, have been even 
more strikingly displayed in reference to the celebrated measure of 
Lord Cornwallis, who, by a single summary act, converted the 
zemindars, or hereditary tax-gatherers of Bengal, into heredi- 
tary landlords, and degraded the ryots from hereditary proprie- 
tors of the soil to the condition of tenants to the zemindars. The 
cultivator, under this system, has no immediate connection with 


' It is affirmed that the natives never think of prosecuting a case, however 
justice may be on their side, without employing bribery and falsehood. Asa 
proof of the extent to which falsehood is practised in the native courts, an in- 
stance is mentioned, in which a planter found it necessary, in a case of a very 
trifling nature, to employ a vakeel or native lawyer. “I told him,” says the 
witness, “the facts of the case, and requested him to prepare it accordingly, 
which he did, and he brought it for my signature. Before I signed it he read it 
over, and I found that there was not one word of truth in the whole case that 
he had drawn up. I asked him how it was that he should have left out the 
truth entirely. He said, Sir, we never think of stating the truth in our pleadings ; 
and if you persist in doing so, you will never gain a case in our courts. Our 
practice is to tell the most plausible lies we can possibly invent, and then to let the 
other side beat us at it if they can.”—Zvidence of J. Landon, Esq., iv., Rep. 111. 
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the Government, the zemindar being his landlord. By one class 
of politicians this measure is termed the charter of Bengal, and 
is lauded as having saved it from insurrection ; by another, it is 
denounced as the wholesale spoliation of a people. We shall not 
enter into this vexed question, but confine ourselves to a short 
description of the tenures of landed property, and to a few sug- 
gestions for improving the position of the capitalist in those 
cases where he must more or less connect himself with the land 
or its occupants. 

The state of landed property which generally prevails in Ben- 
gal is not, on the whole, unfavourable to the investment of capital. 
Considerable tracts are exempted from the payment of any re- 
venue, under grants made by the native governments which 
preceded us, and which have been generally confirmed by the 
British authorities; others are held on titles subject to a fixed 
annual payment, not liable under any circumstances to be in- 
creased. Indigo planters are generally holders of landed pro- 
perty, both as zemindars and leaseholders ; they acquire interests 
in land by purchase, and are thus enabled to conduct their 
operations with confidence and success. But the cultivation of 
the country is generally carried on under what is known as the 
system of advances. If any given produce is required from a 
native cultivator, it is necessary to make him an advance. 
Large capitals are thus entrusted to the native population, but 
the law for enforcing the performance of these unavoidable con- 
tracts is complained of as defective ; and from the general want 
of honesty and good faith which characterises thenative population, 
in those cases where a breach of contract involves direct fraud 
a penal law for its enforcement is demanded both as reasonable 
and just. Such a law was sanctioned by Lord William Ben- 
tinck, as a necessary instrument of coercion over a very debased 
population, but was inconsiderately repealed in 1836, upon some 
general view taken of English law, that a breach of contract was 
a mere question of damages and not for enforcement by penal 
law. An immediate re-enactment of this law is indispensable for 
giving confidence to capitalists. 

In the lower provinces of the Bengal Presidency, the land is 
held by zemindars, on payment of a fixed annual sum in perpe- 
tuity, the estates being liable to be sold in default of payment. 
The only land at the disposal of the Government consists of that 
which has been thus sold and purchased on the public account. 
In the North-West provinces, all the inhabited part of the country 
is divided into portions, with fixed boundaries, called mehals or 
estates. On each mehal asum is assessed for the term of twenty or 
thirty years, calculated so as to leave a fair surplus profit over and 
above the net produce of the land; and for the punctual payment 
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of that sum the land is held to be perpetually hypothecated to the 
Government or its grantees. The persons entitled to receive this 
surplus profit are determined, and the right is declared to be herit- 
able and transferable. In some districts there are largetractsof land 
in which no private rights exist, and which are consequently at the 
absolute disposal of the Government. These are granted to appli- 
cants on favourable terms, and are beginning to be sought after 
by persons who have embarked in tea cultivation, for which, in 
the Kumaon district especially, the land is particularly suitable. 
The terms are liberal. Grants are given of not less than 200 
or more than 2000 acres on application, accompanied with satis- 
factory proof that the persons applying possess sufficient capital 
to undertake an extended cultivation and manufacture of tea. 
One-fourth of the land is given free from tax in perpetuity, and 
the terms of assessment and conditions of clearance are liberal, 
and must be satisfactory to those who may be disposed to embark 
in this promising speculation. In the Presidency of Madras, the 
greater portion of the territory is under the strict Riotwary sys- 
tem, and therefore does not present, with the exception of the 
Neilgherries hills, which, as we have remarked, presents one of 
the finest districts in the world for coffee plantations, a desirable 
field for colonisation. In the Bombay Presidency, likewise, 
“ riotwaree,” as a general rule, exists; and the Punjab may be 
defined as a country of peasant proprietors, where the same man 
is generally the sole owner and cultivator. It is to the extensive 
districts of the hills to which an Englishman must chiefly look 
for facilities in acquiring land. There, the rights of govern- 
ment are absolute and unfettered by any occupancy what- 
ever, or perhaps subject to the nominal ownership of some wild 
tribe whose title might be easily extinguished. With a climate 
entirely congenial to the English constitution, he can there bring 
up a family in health, free from the contaminating influences of 
the plains, and with prospects of commercial success such as few 
countries, in the present state of the world, can hold out; and 
while augmenting, in a degree perhaps never anticipated, his 
worldly prosperity, he will be carrying out what we cannot 
but regard as one of the grand purposes of Providence, namely, the 
leavening of the masses of India, now steeped in a moral degrada- 
tion as deep as ever afflicted any people on the face of the earth, 
by the example of a purer and higher standard of character than 
any that they possess among themselves, and not only raising 
them in the scale of material comfort, but infusing those nobler 
elements of humanity in which they are now so grievously de- 
ficient, and which it may be our mission, as it is assuredly both our 
interest and our duty, to impart. 
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It is recorded of Luther, that after perusing a tractate against 
the doctrine of the Trinity, he threw it aside with the significant 
remark: “ These fanatics have no idea that others also have had 
their temptations on this article. But no, it would not do to 
oppose my own thoughts to the Word of God and of the Holy 
Spirit.” In truth, the history of a great movement is that of 
a phase in our thinking. “These fanatics,” who deem them- 
selves the discoverers and possessors of a problem never before 
solved, are only the embodiment of what probably, at one or 
another time, had formed part of our own inner history. From 
apostolic days to ours, the question of the right relation between 
faith and reason has, in almost every controversy, been the real 
subject of discussion ; and now that, having assumed the shape 
of a distinct system, and undergone various changes—having 
outlived Socinianism, and passed through Unitarianism—* Liberal 
Christianity” is about again to assume its place outside the 
Bible Church, we all may calmly, and without the din of present 
controversy, study its course, and derive from it what instruction 
we are capable of. Scattered over folios and pamphlets, collected 
in the works of Lange, Trechsel, Fock, and Tayler, and presented 
by them with more or less fidelity and success, the history of 
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that movement is surely deeply interesting and important. Happy 
he whose, in that contest, is the victory—outward and inward 
—of Luther! 

The reproach of Romanists—made even at the Reformation— 
that Socinianism is the legitimate product of Protestant prin- 
ciples, though quite unhistorical, is not without its show of truth. 
Two seemingly antagonistic principles had been brought forward : 
one authority was to be discarded, another asserted ; the ordi- 
nances of men were to be disowned, those of God acknowledged 
as supreme. The former or negative principle of Protestantism, 
numbered as many adherents as had perceived the absurdities and 
felt the intolerable corruptions and the bondage of the old Church. 
Long restrained by fear or superstition, the tide had risen for 
centuries ; and when at last the barriers of authority were broken 
down, it would have swept away almost every existing institution 
and ordinance. All had been set loose; to every subject men 
addressed themselves anew, and voices formerly suppressed, were 
heard loudly and angrily repeating inquiries, which for ages had 
been silenced, not answered. Of these negative principles of 
Protest, which would have found utterance even had Luther, 
Calvin, or Knox not appeared, Socinianism was the rightful 
representative. But not of the positive or Bible principles, which 
constituted the Re-formation, and by which, through men of 
faith and of love, a party of Protesters was transformed into 
the Protestant Church. 

An almost unbroken chain connects the latest phase of ra- 
tionalistic negation with its first commencements in apostolic 
days. Not to speak of the Ebionites—who are regarded as a 
Jewish sect,—the early anti-Trinitarians endeavoured to explain 
the great mystery of the Gospel in one of two ways. While some 
lowered the dignity of the Son, denied His essential divinity, or 
represented Him as a power, not a person ; others detracted from 
that of the Father, or confounded the different persons of the 
Deity, regarding them not as separate existences, but as three- 
fold modes of one existence and different manners of revelation. 
Arianism was a further step in the development. Its denial of the 
essential divinity of Christ, and its theory about the pre-existence 
of the Saviour as an “inferior God,” have been characterised 
as an attempt to combine the monotheism of the synagogue with 
the polytheism around. To us this foreshadowing of Socinianism 
appears rather a desire to connect the rationalism of older heresies 
with the orthodoxy of the Church—an intermediate stage, in 
which the principles of both shall be amalgamated. Arianism, 
which for a full century distracted the Eastern Church, made 
comparatively little impression on the more practical Latins. 
But the same tendency which in one place had manifested itself 
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in low views of the nature of Christ, appeared in the West as a 
corresponding attempt to elevate that of men. Carried to its 
legitimate conclusions, Pelagianism is only a different aspect of 
Arianism. If, of himself, man is capable of choosing the good 
and eschewing the evil, the Incarnation and the atoning sacrifice 
of Christ cannot have been absolutely necessary, and at best 
could only have rendered more easy what would have been other- 
wise possible. One or two rapid strides bring us to the Reforma- 
tion period. With Gregory VII. the supreme authority of “ the 
Church” had been established. But outside its pale, and threat- 
ening its stability, was the host of independent and philosophical 
inquirers. Could these be disarmed, or perchance even converted 
into an advanced outpost, all was gained. To adopt philosophy, 
on condition of its absolute submission, to Christianise Aristotle, 
on the understanding that his followers were to carry arms in 
defence of the Church, such was the compact to which the name 
of Scholasticism has been given. At first this hollow truce, 
against which the more sharp-sighted had vainly protested, pro- 
mised well. Every dogma was analysed, argued, and demon- 
strated ; nay, even the fool, who in his heart said, “ There is no 
God,” was to be convinced of his presumption ; above all, and by 
the side of every unsolved question and unremoved doubt, the 
“Salva Ecclesie auctoritate” was to restrain curiosity, and to 
proclaim to the world the triumph of the Church. But if, at 
its first appearance, scholasticism gave rise to numberless errors ; 
if, during its progress, it led to the celebrated Thomist and 
Scotist controversy, in which one party affirmed, the other denied 
the absolute necessity of the Incarnation, and of kindred doctrines; 
if even its ostentatious parading of submission to the Church 
indicated that its dogmas were felt to be incompatible with reason, 
it proved entirely unequal to the contest which awaited it. The 
logical pedantry, the pretentious superficiality, and the profound 
ignorance of the schoolmen, were laughed to scorn by the new 
school which sprung up in connection with the revival of classi- 
cal literature. A more caustic satire on the state of the Church 
canscarcely be conceived than the“ Epistolz obscurorum virorum,” 
nor a more ample confirmation of its truthfulness than the cir- 
cumstance that, deeming it a genuine production, the Dominicans 
themselves circulated it in Europe. But here we must distin- 
guish between the state of Germany and that of Italy. In the 
former country, earnest men had increasingly felt the need of 
more immediate communion with Ged than the ritualism of the 
Church admitted. Warm and direct outgoings of the heart after 
God, the cultivation of the “ inner life,” thorough separation from 
the world, and a realising of the great mysteries of the Gospel, 
were the objects to which mysticism bent its well—and its ill- 
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directed efforts. Under these circumstances, so far from leading 
to indifferentism or unbelief, the pursuit of classical study issued 
in a higher degree of Christian culture, and in purification from 
those foreign and lowering influences which had intruded into 
the Church. It is very remarkable, that the first spot in Ger- 
many where the new culture struck root was among that deeply 
devout and mystical community, “the Brethren of the common 
Spirit,” whose rules equally recommended the study of the best 
“ Gentile lore” and the cultivation of “ heart humility.” Thomas 
& Kempis is said to have sent six of his ablest pupils to study 
the classics in Italy ;* and even the moral and religious degene- 
racy around them only led these men “to deplore the darkness 
of the Church, to denounce the profanations at Mass, and celi- 
bacy,” and to entertain more correct views about justifying 
faith.2 The labours of Reuchlin tended in the same direction ; 
and even the shafts of Erasmus were aimed at the pretensions 
of scholasticism, and the ignorance of monks, not at Christian 
truth.’ 

It was otherwise in Italy, where the fearful decay of religion 
and morality prepared the way for undisguised infidelity. If 
(according to J. F’. Picus) one Pope could deny the existence of 
God, and another question the immortality of the soul, we are 
scarcely startled by such an expression as that attributed to 
Leo X.: “ How much this fable about Christ has profited us 
and ours, is sufficiently known to all generations.” Even sup- 

osing this statement—worthy of Alexander VI.—exaggerated, 
it shows what opinions were commonly entertained about the 
highest clergy. Men had learned to doubt and despise every- 
thing ; the chief of Christendom had become the herald of the 
devil ; priests, attached to the Papal Court, could, in the hearing 
of Erasmus, utter the most horrible blasphemies—nay, in very 
wantonness, introduce their devilry into the holiest rites of the 
Church. What other than a negative Protestantism could be 
expected in such a state of society? The words of the sceptic, 
M. Ficinus, were, though in a different sense, prophetic: “ If 
any one thinks that unbelief so open, and defended by men of 
such genius, can be removed by the simple preaching of faith, 
the issue will speedily undeceive him. It needs a greater power 
—either miracles openly enacted, or a philosophical religion, 
capable of securing the convictions of philosophers who would 
readily listen to it.” And, truly, Italy has had its lying wonders 
and philosophic gospel of negative Protestantism. 

No wonder, then, that fanatical aberrations on social, moral, 
and religious questions, should have appeared in the wake of the 


* Meiners, Lebensbeschr. ber. Minner, vol. ii., pp. 316, 323, 324. 
? Gieseler, Kirchengesch, ii. 4, p. 513, Note o. * U.S. p.509. Note. 
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Reformation. Luther, Zwingle, Calvin, had addressed them- 
selves to the abolition of abuses; “the fanatics” treated every 
existing institution as an abuse. At first sight, it seems difficult 
to group under a common designation the discordant elements 
which now struggled into light. A careful analysis, however, 
shows that a common principle of negation, in the meantime, 
united the heterogeneous mass. The name of Anabaptists has 
been given to all these sectaries, mainly because their opposition 
to the initiatory Christian rite, as hitherto administered, was 
both the symbol and the index of their tendencies. In other 
respects, also, they agreed in their resistance to established views. 
Though from different motives, all depreciated the authority of 
the written Word in favour of “ Christian consciousness ;” and, 
in their general treatment of doctrinal questions, laid main stress 
on the subjective instead of the objective element. It required 
a process of development—which constitutes the first period in 
the history of anti-Trinitarianism—ere the purely mystical and 
the purely rationalistic sectaries finally separated. 

The first names associated with anti-Trinitarianism are those 
of Hetzer, Denck, and Kautz. Quick, superficial, and vain, 
Hetzer had passed from violent opposition to Popery into all the 
extravagances of Anabaptism—a miserable heresiarch, whose 
favourite motto, “ Ach Gott, erléss die Gefangenen” (Ah! God, 


set free the captives), too faithfully describes his inner and outer 
history. Alternating between sounder and more heretical views, 
according to the company in which he found himself—now 
panting after moral perfection, then steeped in lowest vice—by 


turns flattering, calumniating, and fawning—he was, in very 
deed, “ ever learning, but never coming to the knowledge of the 
truth.” Denck, a far stronger and profounder man, speedily 
initiated him and Kautz, a young and popular preacher at 
Worms, into a system, in which rejection of the Trinity and of 
the vicarious sacrifice of Christ were blended with Anabaptism, 
contempt of the written Word, and a crude “ emanation theory.” 
The troubles which ensued led to the temporary suppression of 
the Reformation at Worms, to greater carefulness on the part of 
the divines of Strasburg—hitherto the asylum of sectaries—and 
to the flight of Hetzer and Denck. The latter, under the gentle 
influence of Cicolampadius at Basle, lived to retract many of his 
errors. Not so Hetzer. At Constance he found for a time full 
scope for his errors and passions; but when he vindicated his 
adultery on the score of religion, the magistracy put an end to 
his nefarious practices. “The poor, miserable sinner” died on 
the scaffold, much as he had lived, alternately penitent and 
confident. About the same time (1529), Conradin Bassen was 
executed at Basle, for blasphemy against the Saviour. The 
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pantheistic mysticism of Sebastian Franck is of a character so 
peculiar, as to remove his name from among those of ordinary 
anti-Trinitarians. 

Hitherto the Lutheran branch of the Protestant Church had 
affected to regard those errors as one of the consequences of 
Zwinglianism. But in 1528 Johannes Campanus appeared at 
Wittemberg, and afterwards at the Colloquy of Marburg, to 
explain the formula by which the mystery of the Eucharist was 
to be read. As his crudities failed to secure an audience, he 
resolved to form a party of his own. Accordingly, after a 
month’s study of the Fathers, he came forth an Anabaptist and 
anti-Trinitarian preacher. Imprisonment could not cool his 
zeal; he had vainly sought to entangle the Reformers in a 
discussion ; only one other chance of notoriety remained—to 
write a book. “ Against all the World since the Apostles,” was 
the title of the tractate, which so excited the wrath of Melanchthon 
that he would have had its author hanged ; while Luther, more 
judicious in this instance, treated it with silent contempt. Cam- 
we avenged his wrongs by unmitigated denunciations of the 

eformers, till his extravagances, eagerly swallowed by the 
common people, led to disturbances. He ended his days in 
prison at a very advanced age, his intellect having for some 
time been completely disordered. Two other names deserve 
passing mention. Melchior Hofmann, an itinerant fur-maker, 
proclaimed at Strasburg his apocalyptic visions, and denounced 
the Reformers and their teaching. Adam Pastoris, a Dutch 
Anabaptist, seems to have penetrated as far as Poland, where, 
under the pseudonym of “ Spiritus Belga,” he sowed the first 
seeds of anti-Trinitarianism. An altogether peculiar personality 
was David Georgs or Joris, the “ Joe Smith” of the movement. 
The son of an itinerant mountebank, he combined his father’s 
business with that of glass-painting, till the admonitions of a 
female admirer, his own readiness in speaking and writing, and 
the circumstances of the time, induced him to follow the more 
easy and profitable employment of religious impostor. A strange 
period of upheaving it must have been, when a Joris could by 
turns officiate as Anabaptist Bishop of Delft (his native city), 
summon Reformers and princes to yield implicit obedience “ to 
the Son who had come from Egypt” (the Netherlands), instead 
of appealing to the Scriptures, and gather around him so many 
and so dovoted adherents. According to the Dutch prophet, the 
era of faith had been initiated by Moses, that of hope by Christ, 
while he now ushered in that of love. Not “the spiritual,” but 
a docetic Christ, had lived and suffered; and the great object of 
our religion was to accomplish our own redemption by “ the 
sufferings and death” of our old man. These spiritual truths, 
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imperfectly understood by Jesus and his apostles, were now 
revealed by “the true Christ after the Spirit,” the Christ-David, 
or David Joris. Having successively passed through spiritual 
infancy and youth, the regenerate was, in the last and highest 
stage, no longer bound to the law. A system of wildest Anti- 
nomianism appropriately culminated in denunciation of all 
natural shame. Joris died at Basle (in 1556), where, under the 
name of Bruck, he had for several years lived in comfortable 
retirement, liberally supported by his followers, and outwardly 
in communion with the Protestant Church. When, three years 
after his decease, the Swiss learned whom they had harboured, 
the horrible farce of a process against the dead man ended with 
burning his remains, along with 250 tractates from his pen. 
Though these movements may appear contemptible and incon- 
siderable, when rapidly sketched in a few paragraphs, they 
served as a continual mark for the enemies of the Reformation, 
they deterred waverers, unsettled the minds of men, hampered 
the preachers of the Gospel, nay, threatened to shake Protestant- 
ism to its foundations. It is only when viewed in that light 
that we understand the reserve of a Luther or the rigour of a 
Calvin. For three centuries has the execution of Servetus 
formed the staple of criticism to those who have wanted the head 
or the heart to understand the great divine of Geneva. But 
not only his dearest affections, the cause of the Gospel itself 
seemed bound up in the life and death struggle in which the 
infant Church was engaged. For it had he laboured, watched, 
prayed, and hoped; and now, when the crudities of a vain scio- 
list were about to make havoc of what he held dearest and 
holiest, do we wonder that he silenced the man, even though we 
deplore the manner in which it was done? Afichael Servetus 
was born of respectable parents in 1509 or 1511. His connec- 
tion with the confessor of Charles V. (though not as his secre- 
tary) indicates that even as a youth his talents were known. 
Having studied jurisprudence at Toulouse, we find the restless 
lad at Basle, where, by discussions and letters, he tried the 
patience of C&colampadius. His first works—“ On the Errors 
of the Trinity,” and its so-called Retractation—date from that 
period. Under another name, as Michael de Villeneuve, he 
next appeared at Paris, and after a chequered career settled as 
physician at Vienne under the protection of the Archbishop, a 
former pupil of his. Here he spent the following twelve or 
thirteen years, in profession a Papist, but in reality engaged in 
maturing his religious system. By the time his great work, 
“the Restoration of Christianity,” was completed, he had be- 
come an honest fanatic. To his mind, the 1260 Apocalyptic 
years appeared almost past, and speedily was the millennium to 
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be ushered in by a fearful contest, from which his own system 
would issue triumphant. In such a cause he was prepared, if 
necessary, to suffer and to die, though it must be admitted he 
was not over-scrupulous in his precautions to secure a bloodless 
victory. Elated by the startling if not convincing character of 
his speculations, he despatched his MS. to Calvin, who at first re- 
plied in the hope of bringing him to a better mind. But ready 
as Calvin ever was to instruct, he had a deep abhorrence of end- 
less disputations with men of perverse mind. By false representa- 
tions Servetus had prevailed on a bookseller at Vienne to print his 
work, which speedily found its way to Geneva, where its authorship 
seems to have been no secret. A French Protestant refugee in 
that city, assailed by the reproaches of his Popish relatives, made 
this the occasion of directing their zeal to the greater heresy 
which had sprung up among them. The correspondence, in 
which at first Calvin had taken no part, led to an ecclesiastical 
inquiry, from which, through the connivance of some of the 
officials, Servetus escaped by flight. On his way to Naples he 
stayed a month in Geneva, was recognised, imprisoned, and tried 
at the instance of Calvin. The rest is soon told. By turns the 
unhappy man entreated and threatened; as the balance of poli- 
tical power seemed to incline towards Calvin or his opponents, 
he was confident or depressed; now claiming to be heard as 
accuser, then explaining as culprit, till the painful drama closed 
with his execution. The system to which his name is attached 
has, in his three works, undergone various modifications. Start- 
ing from the fundamental principle that “the nature of the 
Deity was indivisible,” and that “ whatsoever took place in any 
nature was a disposition,” he inferred that the persons of the 
Trinity were only so many dispositions or modes of existence. 
When Scripture spake of Christ, it referred only to the man 
Jesus, who was “the Son” in the sense that in His conception 
God had acted as Father—and God, in the sense that the whole 
fulness of the Deity had been communicated to Him. The latest 
modification of this system, however, contained many traces of 
Platonism and Pantheism. In it the “ Logos” was represented 
as the ideal reason of God, and as endowed with an ethereal 
body. From all eternity the “ universal and omniform” essence 
of the Deity—who in Himself was incomprehensible—centained 
innumerable archetypes, which constitute the forms and ideas of 
all things; the visible is not the real; the invisible and ideal 
which is in God is alone true. Thus everything existed in God, 
and God in everything, though in different “modi.” The 
“ modes of the fulness of substance” in Christ Jesus, which con- 
sisted of that of manifestation in the Word, and of communication 
by the Spirit, was the “ archetype world,” which had visibly re- 
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flected and “ essentiated” everything. It is needless further to 
follow those errors which, as may be conceived, extended over 
almost every department of theological inquiry. 

Calvin had but too correctly estimated the mischief likely to ac- 
crue from the writings of Servetus; it soon appeared in a country 
which, as we have seen, offered congenial soil for such seeds. 
The dawn of the Reformation cast a passing gleam of light even 
over the Italian peninsula. In the Church of Rome itself ear- 
nest men combined into an association which had reform for its 
object; only that with some it meant the abolition of abuses and 
return to the asceticism of a Gregory VII., while with others it 
pointed to the introduction of evangelical doctrine. ‘Those two 
parties must soon come into mortal conflict ; but meantime they 
were in high favour with Pope and people. The reformers were 
made cardinals. While one of them (Contarini) had almost 
healed the great breach in Germany, the writings of the Ger- 
man and Swiss divines were allowed to circulate under other 
names in Italy; a vigorous Christian native literature had 
sprung up, and the Bible was translated into the vernacular. 
In all parts—at Venice, in Ferrara, Modena, Siena, Bologna, 
and Naples—the Gospel was preached, and numerous adherents 
gathered around its messengers. But the reaction set in before 
the new Church had been organised. The popular and even the 
clerical mind had not obtained distinct views—few had advanced 
beyond wishes, hopes, or esthetics, to principles and convictions. 
The supremacy of the ascetic party at Rome, and the measures 
of the Inquisition, soon stifled the movement. Venice was the 
last State to withdraw its protection from the Protestants. 
There, accordingly, their number increased under the faithful 
guardianship of Lupetino—who, with his death, sealed twenty 
years of living martyrdom—and of Altieri, the secretary of the 
English Embassy. But against the persecution which arose in 
1542 neither the good offices of the Schmalcalde League, obtained 
through Luther, nor the private influence of Melanchthon, were 
of any avail. The leading Protestants fled, or sustained in 
secret conventicles a lingering religious existence. Division and 
heresy, enemies more dangerous than the inquisitors, did the 
rest. The discussions about the Lord’s Supper, which corre- 
spondence with Luther only fanned instead of allaying, distracted 
their attention; while the rapid spread of the writings of Ser- 
vetus misled the shallow and ill-informed Italians so extensively, 
that with the exception of Peter Martyr, whom we gladly claim 
as partly a British Reformer, and of a few others, almost all the 
Italian Protestants were soon affected. At Vicenza, and in other 
towns, questions connected with the Trinity and the vicarious 
sacrifice of Christ were already discussed in the secret conventicles. 
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These opinions, carried by the fugitive Italians into their exile, 
once more scattered the seeds of heresy over Protestant Europe. 

Switzerland, which offered the readiest asylum to the Italian 
refugees, became a second time the scene of these contentions. 
In the Grisons, where, as yet, the Reformation struggled for 
supremacy, a number of disputatious questioners kept the Synod 
in abundant discussion and work. The crudest notions were 
asserted with a tone of confidence, and defended with a tenacity, 
which rendered the prospects of peace or usefulness almost hope- 
less. If Bartolomeo Maturo, an ex-Dominican and negative Pro- 
tester, had an inexhaustible variety of difficulties, which no 
person could remove, because his own restless individuality was 
their centre and source, men like Francesco Calabrese, Girolamo 
Milanese, and Tiziano, caricatured the doctrine of the “inner 
life in the Spirit,” by depreciating all objective truth, such as the 
incarnation, the atonement, and the written Word (which some 
supposed to have been corrupted), or by a theoretical Anti- 
nomianism (“o sanctum peccatum”). In Chiavenna, the head- 
quarters of the party, Mainardo, a well-meaning, but rash, obsti- 
nate, and vain man, was incapable of holding his ground against 
the intrigues of his opponents. There Camillo Renato, who sup- 
plied his countrymen with most of their controversial stock-in- 
trade, substituted the inward work of the Spirit for the sacrifice 
of Christ, whose sufferings he ascribed to being born under sin 
and to peccability. In his zeal for the “economy of the Spirit,” he 
maintained that the unregenerate were destitute of all higher 
reason (“sicut bruta”), and that “the Decalogue was of no 
further use to believers.” Joined by Negri and Stancaro, the 
latter perhaps the most despicable character even among the 
Italian refugees in Switzerland,’ he fomented endless strife. 
These disturbances were not abated by the arrival of a convert 
from whom much had been expected—Pierpalo Vergerio, Bishop 
of Capo d’Istria. Without denying the Protestant sincerity of 
Vergerio, it is not uncharitable to suppose that his zeal had been 
quickened by the knowledge that his movements were closely 
watched at Rome, and that all hopes of further promotion were 
gone. The pompous man could not forget his mitre; to Rome, 
and indeed to the whole world, he was, in his own opinion, the 
most important personage, whose rank and general merits en- 
titled him to play the Protestant Vicar-General. The hairbreadth 
escapes which he had made, the achievements of which he could 
boast, the ease with which he could arrange any conceivable diffi- 
culties, above all, the manoeuvres by which he could compass his 
ends, were, if not very credible, sufficiently astounding. A 
shrewd business man of those days describes him as “a wonderful 


1 On his life and character, comp. the extracts in Trechsel, ii. p. 76. 
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kind of apostle, of the class which is arrayed in soft raiment and 
dwells in kings’ houses.” Characteristic is the correspondence 
with the Imperial Governor of Milan, to whom the “ Vescovo di 
Capo d’Istria” (as he styles himself) promises that if he were 
only employed in negotiating with the German Protestants, 
“Your Excellency would see what I could achieve.” Happily 
there was no cal! for his peculiar talents, and the “‘ Vescovo” soon 
after betook himself to play “the wonderful apostle” at the Ducal 
Court of Wurtemberg. 

In Zurich, where Lelio Sozini, and ultimately Bernardino 
Ochino resided, still greater and more lasting mischief was done, 
The scion of a noble family, long distinguished in the annals of 
jurisprudence, L. Sozini first resorted to the Bible in order to 
find in it an objective basis for legal determinations. This 
rationalistic bias continued to characterise his religious develop- 
ment. Brought into contact with the Italian Protesters, he took 
a leading part in those meetings at Vicenza, where, instead of 
seeking edification, doctrinal questions formed the topics of dis- 
cussion. After travelling over a great part of Europe, he settled 
at Zurich, where the generous Bullinger treated him with almost 
parental tenderness. The wily Italian, who shared the outward 
polish and inward hollowness of his sectarian friends, now 
attempted to insinuate his views under the guise of honest 
inquiries.! Strangely blind to the real character of the great 
Reformer, Sozini first addressed himself to Calvin. Imaginary 
difficulties about a temporary outward conformity to Romish 
practices elicited a frank and most liberal reply from Geneva.’ 
Thus encouraged, the next letter started doubts about the resur- 
rection of the body. The answer is already more guarded, warns 
against any sceptical tendency, and admonishes to submit to the 
authority of Scripture. Nothing daunted, Socinus returns to the 
charge ; when Calvin, with sharp rebuke, declares his repugnance 
to such controversies, and his determination not to be lured by 
manceuvres beyond the limits of scriptural statements. Geneva, 
evidently, was not prepared for such questions. Not much greater 
were the results achieved at Wittemberg and in Poland, which 
were next visited. In the former place, however, Socinus con- 
trived to ingratiate himself with Melanchthon, in whose astrolo- 
gical follies he pretended to be deeply interested, while at the 
same time he ridiculed them and the Reformer in letters to 
Zurich.* On his return, and amidst the other controversies of that 
period, Calvin received from him a monitory epistle, in which 

*“Ut earatione paulatim via ad veritatem sterneretur, addubitantibus illis in- 
terdum ob argumenta ab eo allata, . . quod tamen, ut omnem offensionem 
Vitaret, addiscendi tantum studio, a se fieri dicebat.”—F’. Socini Op. I. p. 782, col. 2. 


* Calv. Epist., p. 51. 
* Letter of Sozini to Bullinger (20th Aug. 1550). 
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warnings against theological subtleties were followed by a string 
of fresh queries. The Reformer returned a dignified reply, for 
the last time warning his troublesome correspondent against 
“prurient curiosity,” and assuring him that “by taking no further 
notice of him, he at least would attain what he so earnestly de- 
sired—in future not to be plagued.”' Others were not so fortu- 
nate. “Torn with anxiety, and so grievously vexed that he lay 
overwhelmed and almost dead,” he discusses by turns with various 
divines the nature of repentance, the doctrine of the Trinity, and 
other Christian verities. At last, as his negations became more 
bold, even Bullinger, who had so often and lovingly sought to 
recall him to more humble and practical views of truth, felt con- 
strained to insist on a written confession of Socinus’ faith. The 
document, couched in a tone of injured innocence, is the most 
characteristic specimen of artful evasion. In terms which might 
mean anything or nothing, he acquiesces in the theology and 
confessions of the Church, carefully renounces all those anti- 
Trinitarian errors which differed from his own, and, in conclusion, 
declares himself a sincere and conscientious member of the Church 
of Zurich. The deceit was completely successful, at least for a 
time. Having vainly endeavoured to retrieve the fortunes of his 
family in Italy, Socinus died at the early age of 37. The fatal 
inheritance of his papers—aptly described as “few things 
written, but many annotated ”—fell to his nephew and theologi- 
cal successor, Faustus Socinus. 

Few instances of deeper spiritual decline are recorded in history 
than that of Ochino, the friend of L. Socinus. His southern ardour 
had early taken a religious turn, and poured forth in a stream of 
enthusiastic eloquence which startled corrupt Italian society. 
From Milan to Naples entranced crowds of Lent-penitents hung 
on the lips of the ascetic Franciscan; Charles V. was deeply 
moved; Pope Paul III. made him his confessor; and even Cardinal 
Bembo, whose divinity were the classics, wrote a Ciceronian epistle 
about him.? In Naples the devout Imperial Secretary Valdez, 
and the devoted Peter Martyr, instructed this Apollos more fully. 
But evangelical preaching could not long be tolerated in Italy, 
and Ochino fled from the Inquisition to Geneva, where Calvin 
welcomed him with the utmost cordiality. At first his ideal of the 
Church seemed there to have been realised.* But, unfortunately, 
the duties of Italian pastor left him time to seek by his pena 
omar d which he could no longer obtain in the pulpit. Rest- 

ess, shallow, and ill-trained, his enthusiasm soon degenerated into 
false spiritualism. His speculations were indeed of the most crude 


? Quoted in “ Vita Socini,” p. 2. 

2 M‘Crie, “Reform. in Italy,” pp. 74, 75: for the character of that Cardinal, 
see, however, T7echsel, ii. p. 6. 

* See his glowing description in Trechsel, ii. p. 203. 
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kind. The inward testimony of the Spirit, not the written Word, 
was to be his guide; the work of grace in the soul, not the sacri- 
fice of Christ (which was only the means, not the ground of salva- 
tion), constituted the burden of his preaching. These errors were 
most fully developed in his 30 Dialogues (Basle, 1563), probably 
the most sweeping and dangerous production of the age. Putting 
his scepticism in the mouth of a Jewish opponent, step by step 
he yields, in a weak defence, every important Christian truth. 
But these attacks on evangelical doctrine, to our mind among 
the most subtle ever made, were almost forgotten in the outrage 
on Christian morals which one of the Dialogues contained. Ap- 
parently following up one of his favourite principles, that the 
distinction between good and evil depended on the Divine will 
(not on inherent or absolute rightness), he ventured to assert 
that polygamy was lawful if a man felt “divinely impelled to it.” 
It is difficult to conceive the grounds on which a confessedly 
moral man should have broached such an opinion. Driven from 
Zurich, and unable to find elsewhere an asylum, the wretched 
old man was cut off by the pestilence in Moravia. 

Even in Geneva the Italian heresy had its adherents. Matteo 
Gribaldo, a celebrated jurist of Padua, had early been brought 
into contact with the Protesters, and secured himself a retreat 
by purchasing a small property near Berne. Calvin, who un- 
derstood the man, refused to meet him except in presence of 
witnesses. He seems to have believed in two, or rather three 
Gods, of whom, however, only the Father was divine in the strict 
sense of the term. After various wanderings he settled on his 
property, where an almost abject recantation secured his safety. 

is views were shared by Biandrata, a physician at Geneva, 
and by Alciati, formerly a soldier—an essentially coarse and 
profane character. In early life Biandrata had figured as 
intriguer in Hungary, where he persuaded the widowed queen, 
Isabella, to barter her kingdom for inconsiderable advantages. 
Obliged to leave Italy, he now practised his profession at Geneva. 
If proof were required of the patience of the much calumniated 
Calvin, his tolerance of Biandrata, who for years besieged him 
with “ difficulties,” would amply supply it. Convinced to-day, 
he would return to-morrow with fresh doubts, till Calvin tells 
us he “abhorred the very sight of the man.” Still he bore with, 
and even wrote tractates for Biandrata, till he discovered the 
deep dishonesty of his visitor, when he immediately broke off all 
intercourse. ‘he state of the Italian Church at Geneva made 
energetic measures necessary. A protracted discussion, at which 
every one was allowed freely to defend his views, ended in at 
least outward submission. The most turbulent withdrew—among 
them Biandrata. Only one, Valentino Gentile, more bold than 
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the rest, felt “ divinely impelled” to re-assert these errors. But 
his vocation stood not the test of martyrdom. He recanted, and 
soon afterwards fled to Gribaldo, where he handed to the autho- 
rities a kind of apologetic “ confession.” Gentile, who was as 
vain as he was foolish, published this document with a dedication 
to the “ bailiff” to whom it had originally been addressed. The 
honest Swiss only waited for the occasion to show the world his 
abhorrence of those views. Gentile arrived a second time on 
Bernese territory at a period apparently favourable to the sec- 
taries. Calvin and Farel were both dead, and the plague had, 
within two years, cut off no less than 38,000 persons, among 
them many of the leading divines. But, unfortunately, the old 
bailiff was still in office. To complete his follies, Gentile 
heralded his arrival by addressing to that functionary the pro- 
gramme of a theological discussion, to which he challenged the 
theologians of France and Savoy. In conclusion, he proposed 
that the defeated party should be capitally punished. The con- 
ference never took place; but Gentile had pronounced his own 
sentence, which was executed at Berne, 10th September 1566. 
These measures had effectually stayed the progressof anti-Trini- 
tarianism in Switzerland. But new and brighter prospects opened 
for the sectaries in Poland. The political, intellectual, and re- 
ligious state of that country seemed signally favourable to them. 
A thoroughly corrupt church, an ignorant people, and a super- 
ficially educated nobility, which exercised almost unlimited and 
uncontrolled sway in the country, offered a promising field to 
negative Protestantism. Twice had L. Socinus visited Poland ; 
Biandrata, Stancaro, and other anti-Trinitarians, were busily at 
work, and the Protestant Church, so lately in the ascendant, 
was soon to be shaken to its foundations. From Bohemia the 
Reformation had early been introduced into Poland, where it 
struck its roots wide and deep. Already King Sigismund II. 
had sent the Queen’s confessor, Lismanini, to gather information 
about the Protestant churches, and everything seemed to indi- 
cate that Poland would soon shake off the yoke of Rome. But 
the precipitate and ill-advised conduct of Lismanini, who was a 
secret anti-Trinitarian, marred every hope. Bound to a dis- 
solute wife, the wretched man died by his own hand in 1563. 
The plan of the Polish anti-Trinitarians was not to leave, but to 
divide, and, if possible, to transform the Protestant Church. 
Accordingly, in 1556, Gonesius, formerly a fanatic Papist, urged 
his views on the Synod, and preached them under the protection 
of some of the nobles. He was seconded by Biandrata, who, for 
a time, acted as pastor at Cracow, and superintendent of a large 
district. In 1559 Statorius publicly controverted the person- 
ality of the Holy Ghost ; and the Synod, which that year could 
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still resolve to submit all candidates for the ministry to an exa- 
mination of their orthodoxy, was in 1561 already so much under 
anti-Trinitarian influence, as to discard such expressions as 
“Trinity,” “ Essence,” and “ Procession.” A disruption, con- 
summated in 1565 at the Diet of Petricow, led to the formation 
of the so-called “ Ecclesia Minor,” or Socinian Synod. But as 
yet the party itself was by no means united; indeed, their 
opinions varied from Arianism, Anabaptism, and even Millen- 
arianism, to extreme Ebionism. It was reserved for Faustus 
Socinus to combine these discordant elements into a compact 
system, to which his name has ever since been attached. orn 
at Siena in 1539, Faustus had early imbibed the sentiments of 
his uncle Lelio. His versatility and polish, which so fascinated 
the Court of Tuscany that its Grand Duke remained through 
life the steady friend of Socinus, readily gained him an entrance 
into every society. Even during the twelve years (1562-1574) 
which he spent at Florence, he was engaged with theological 
speculations, and finally retired to Basle (from 1574-1578) in 
order wholly to devote himself to these pursuits. Thence 
Biandrata, who had meantime gone to Transylvania as Court- 
Physician, summoned him to aid in suppressing the extreme 
Ebionism of a former colleague and associate. Francis Davidis, 
successively Papist, Lutheran, Calvinist, and anti-Trinitarian, 
Superintendent of Clausenburg, had in his zeal gone so far as to 
discontinue the sacraments, and to denounce the worship of 
Christ as idolatry. These extreme views, which endangered not 
only the existence of the Unitarian Church in Transylvania, but, 
considering that the Jesuits were again in power, the posi- 
tion and the wealth of Biandrata himself, must be checked. But 
the arguments of Socinus failed to shake the obstinacy or the 
logic of Davidis, who preferred death in prison to recantation. 
Biandrata was soon afterwards murdered by a nephew who was 
impatient of obtaining his treasures; Socinus betook himself to 
Poland. Abhorred by the extreme Unitarians, distrusted by 
the Arians and Anabaptists on account of his more moderate 
views, it required immense perseverance and adroitness in a man 
so ill-trained and so shallow to stamp on the party the impress of 
his own mind. If he succeeded in securing the assent of the 
clergy, and in making numerous converts among the nobility, 

is system never found a lodgment in the popular mind. 
Several times was he obliged to withdraw; and on one occasion 
he almost fell a victim to popular fury. Socinus died at the age 
of 64, with words of weariness rather than of comfort on his lips. 
Among his works, which fill the two first volumes of the “ Bibli- 
otheca Fratrum Polonorum,” the Exposition of the Sermon on 
the Mount, the “Christiane Religionis brevissima Institutio,” 
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and the “ Preelectiones Theologice,” are the most noteworthy. 
Of his colleagues or friends, Schmalz, the compiler of the Raco- 
vian (or Socinian) Catechism; Moscorovius, its translator into 
Latin; Volkelius, author of “de vera Religione,” the only 
authenticated dogmatical work of the party; Ostorodt, a violent 
Anabaptist ; Voidovius, and the three Lubieniecki’s, who left the 
Court to become Socinian ministers, were the most distinguished. 
But even in Poland Socinianism was not destined to be of 
long duration. The ascendancy of the Jesuit party marked the 
decline and the final extinction of the sect in that country. 
Already, in 1611, a fanatical mob had destroyed the church of 
Lublin, and scattered its members. But so long as Racow 
continued, their strength remained unbroken. Throughout, the 
Socinians had paid special attention to education: they had 
studded the country with schools; their ministers had generally 
advanced from teaching to preaching ; and their great academy 
at Racow, where annually the Synod met, was presided over by 
their ablest men, and sometimes numbered no less than 1000 
pupils. <A boyish freak, which the Papists resented as an insult 
to a crucifix, at last offered the desired excuse for breaking up 
this academy, and expelling pastors and teachers. Measures of 
persecution followed in rapid succession, till the anti-national 
art taken by many Socinians in the war with Sweden enabled 
<ing John Casimir, formerly a Jesuit and a cardinal, to level 
against them, in 1658, an edict of general banishment. Amidst 
these troubles, the second generation of Socinians led a wandering 
life, and mostly ended their days in poverty and exile. Still 
their literary activity continued with undiminished zeal and 
ability. Names such as those of J. Creliius, the author of a 
reply to Grotius’ “De Satisfactione Christi,” J. Schlichtingius, 
M. Ruarus, J. L. von Wollzogen, S. Przypkowski, A. Wiszowaty, 
the maternal grandson of Socinus, and Stanislaus Lubieniecki, 
the historian of the party, shed a lustre over this period of their 
history which their sufferings and constancy served to increase. 
Polish Socinianism represents the highest stage in the deve- 
lopment of anti-Trinitarianism. Beyond this point, it would 
necessarily either degenerate into further and fuller negations, 
or merge into those sects which more closely approximated 
the teaching of the Church. Thus the expulsion of the party 
only hastened the crisis of the system. Transported into foreign 
soil, it grew up a strange plant, which Socinus and his friends 
would have disowned, probably, with greater vehemence than 
even orthodoxy itself. In Germany, where the celebrated 
Samuel Crell, the grandson of J. Crell, for some time repre- 
sented the party, it became speedily extinct. In 1730, their 
largest congregation numbered only eleven families; and a 
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century later (in 1838), official inquiries elicited the existence 
of but two professed Socinians in all Prussia. In Holland, to 
which many leading anti-Trinitarians had resorted for a longer 
or shorter period, Socinianism rapidly amalgamated with the 
Arminian and heterodox Baptist sects of that country. This 
approximation, which tended to modify both the Arminian and 
the Socinian theology, has led some to suppose a greater amount 
of doctrinal identity between the two parties than really existed. 
Perhaps the nearest approach to historical Socinianism is that 
form of it which still continues as a separate sect in Transylvania. 
The continuance of the community founded by Biandrata and 
Davidis was seriously endangered, when, in 1691, Transylvania 
passed under Austrian, and, with it, under Jesuit rule. Under 
the liberal Emperor Joseph II. (1780), their rights were how- 
ever again secured to them, since which time they have not been 
seriously molested. In 1846 they numbered 40,000 or 50,000 
adherents, 104 charges, and 120 ministers. The Presbyterian 
form of government, which the party had adopted in Poland, has 
been slightly modified by the introduction of “ superintendents” 
and “ archdeacons,” or presidents of presbyteries. Although they 
devote considerable attention to education, and possess two 
gymnasia and a college, the wretched provision made for the 
clergy (the salaries even of professors lately ranged from L.30 to 
L.2 per annum, with free house) has exercised a most depressing 
influence on the literature and status of the sect. Within the 
last two years, the Unitarians of Great Britain and America 
have liberally responded to an appeal made on behalf of the 
Socinian College in Clausenburg. 

The history of anti-Trinitarian opinions in our own country is 
closely connected with that of the Latitudinarian party in the 
Church of England, and with the decline of Presbyterianism in 
Ireland and England. So early as 1548, J. Ashton escaped the 
stake only by a recantation of Arianism. Under the reign of 
Edward VI., George van Paris (a Dutchman) suffered for these 
views; and many of the persecuted under the “ bloody Mary” 
are said to have been anti-Trinitarians. In 1611, Hammont and 
Lewis were executed for the same cause. Though (the Soci- 
nians) B. Legatt and E. Wightmann were the last victims of the 
writ “de hzeretico comburendo,” the Polish Socinians reckoned 
too far on the pedantry and vanity of James I. when they dedi- 
eated to him the Latin edition of the Racovian Catechism. 
James denounced the book and its writers, only expressing the 
pious regret that they were not in his power.’ Still, so many 
Socinian books were imported from Holland, that the fourth 
canon of the “Synods of London and York” prohibited their 

1 See Fock, i., p. 184, Note 85. 
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circulation, except among the learned. During the “ Long 
Parliament” these views spread to an alarming extent among 
the Independents. According to Owen (in the Preface to the 
“ Vindicie Evangelice”), “there was not a city, a town, scarce 
a village in England, wherein some of this poison was not poured 
forth.” But the opinions broached in this country were essen- 
tially different from Continental Socinianism. It is even doubtful 
whether John Biddle (born in 1615, and educated at Oxford), 
the father of British Unitarianism, was conversant with the 
works of foreign writers on this subject.’ Certainly his system, 
which spoke of three Divine Persons, but “denied their equality, 
or that these three Persons were one God,” resembled not the 
teaching of the Racovian Catechism. Among the most zealous 
of Biddle’s adherents was Thomas Firmin, a man who from 
humble station had risen to opulence. Though outwardly in 
communion with the Church of England, and on intimate terms 
with many of its dignitaries, Firmin was a zealous anti-Trini- 
tarian, to whose patronage the composition of the old “ Unitarian 
Tracts” — which in their time excited such controversy — is 
ascribed. Indeed, during the seventeenth century, both inside 
and outside the pale of the English Church, a rationalistic 
movement, which frequently led the way to Arianism, extensively 
set in. Various influences contributed to this result, among 
which, perhaps, repugnance to uncompromising Calvinism was 
the most powerful. Hales, at any rate, declares that, staggered 
by the reasoning of Episcopius, he had at Dort “ bid John Calvin 
good night.” But there was more than a mere leave-taking 
from Genevan theology. Names such as those of Milton, Locke, 
and Newton, indicate what forces Arianism had gathered around 
it. The Latitudinarian party, which was formally constituted at 
friendly conferences held at the country-seat of Lord Falkland, 
near Oxford, embraced such men as Hales and Chillingworth. 
At Cambridge, a neo-Platonic school sprung up under the 
protection of Dr Whichcot, Provost of King’s College. When 
to these we add the names of Cudworth, Williams, Archbishop 
Tillotson, and others, we can scarcely wonder that ‘liberal’ princi- 
ples should have rapidly spread. After the accession of William, 
the Unitarians even ventured to circulate among the members of 
Parliament an attack on orthodox doctrine, which was ordered 
to be burnt by the common hangman. In 1690 Dr Bury was 
deprived of his office at Oxford for an anti-Trinitarian work, 
entitled, “The Naked Truth.” About the same time, the cele- 
brated dispute between Wallis and Sherlock (the former accused 
of Sabellianism, the latter of Tritheism) ended in the condemna- 
tion of Sherlock by the University of Oxford (in 1695). Still 


1 Fock (p. 266) affirms, J. J. Tayler (p. 328) denies it. 
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the controversy ran so high, that Tennison, the successor of 
Tillotson, forbade all allusions to the Trinity except in Biblical 
terms. From the Church these opinions extended to the Dis- 
senters, where Baxterianism, or modified Arminianism, served 
as connecting link between orthodoxy and “liberalism.” The 
Toleration Act of 1689 excluded, indeed, both Papists and 
anti-Trinitarians ; but the subscription to the doctrinal Articles 
of the Church of England was frequently evaded. So rapid 
was the descent, that while, at the accession of William, the 
Dissenters still took measures against the anti-Trinitarians, in 
1719 a large number of ministers, especially Presbyterians, 
refused to sign a declaration of their belief in the Trinity. Indeed, 
all ecclesiastical parties—witness Dr Samuel Clarke and Whiston 
among the Episcopalians, Gale and Dr Foster among the Baptists, 
and the vast majority of the Presbyterians—had for some time past 
been infected with Arianism. According to Dr Lardner—himself 
a Socinian—Isaac Watts was ultimately tainted with the heresy, 
and the breath of suspicion has tarnished—though probably on 
insufficient grounds—even such a name as Doddridge. Under 
these circumstances, religion rapidly declined, and the way was 
prepared for the “ Freethinkers” or Deists of the next period. 
The transition from Arianism to Unitarian rationalism was 
chiefly accomplished by such men as Lardner (“ Letter on the 
Logos,” 1730), Fleming, and Lowman, and through them of 
Priestley, and his associates : Belsham, Lindsey, Desney, Robert- 
son, Jebb, Tyrrwhit, Evanson, Harris, and others. Though the 
attempt. to open the English Church to Socinians by abro- 
gating subscription to the Articles (made by Archdeacon Black- 
burne and others) failed, the number of clergymen who joined 
the ranks of avowed Unitarians, indicates how extensively these 
views must have been held. But already Socinianism had 
reached its limits in Britain; negativism had passed beyond the 
utmost bounds within which even rationalism could claim a place 
in the Church, and the removal of legal restrictions only helped 
to bring out and to hasten the decay of the party. In 1779 the 
profession of belief in the Scriptures and of Protestant Christianity 
was substituted for the Toleration Act of 1689. The last restric- 
tions were swept away in 1828 and 1829; while an Act introduced 
in 1844 put the Unitarians in possession of former Presbyterian 
chapels and endowments, thus affording them the means of con- 
tinued existence. A small and decreasing sect, the sounding 
title of “ liberal Christianity” has not advanced their principles 
beyond the rank of many other phases of negation. According 
to the “ Unitarian Almanac for 1859,” the number of their placed 
ministers in Great Britain and Ireland amounts to 259, that of 
Unitarian “Societies” in England and Wales alone to 267. 
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With English Unitarians we may also rank about 200 “Societies” 
(in 1846), with an average membership of 30, which originated 
with Joseph Barker, a singularly versatile genius, whom the 
Methodist New Connection expelled for heresy, and about 93 
“ General Baptist” (Old Connection) churches. 

However common disguised Socinianism may at a certain 
period have been in the Church of Scotland, avowed Unitarianism 
has been of comparatively rare occurrence. The attempt to in- 
troduce it, made at Montrose in 1783, by a Mr W. Christie, 
proved a signal failure. Of the 7 Unitarian congregations pre- 
sently in Scotland, only 3 are provided with regular ministers, 
It was otherwise in Ireland, where at an early period “ liberal” 
opinions were broached. The introduction of the Westminister 
Confession in the Synod of Ulster (in 1705), led to the formation 
of the Socinian Presbytery of Antrim (presently with 10 charges) 
in 1726; and a century later, in 1829, to that of the “ Remon- 
strant Synod,” presently consisting of 2 presbyteries and 31 
charges. In the south of Ireland, Socinianism was first preached 
by Mr Boyse of Dublin (1683), and by his colleague, Mr Emlyn, 
who suffered in that cause. At present the membership connected 
with the 5 congregations which constitute the so-called “ Synod 
of Munster” is exceedingly small. But, despite their numeri- 
cal weakness, the Socinians of Great Britain (among them 
some able men) have, true to their traditions, displayed consi- 
derable literary activity in the diffusion of their opinions ; pro- 
mising students are liberally supported ; and, besides a regular 
theological school, an institution at Manchester prepares labourers 
specially for home missionary work. 

It is very significant that in the United States, where Uni- 
tarianism could develop most freely, its inadequacy should, after 
a short period of success, have been first realised and admitted. 
Yet from the beginning of last century, when many individuals 
seem to have been secretly attached to these opinions, till the year 
1821, when the Congregational Union of Massachusetts was rent 
by them, it seemed as if both in church and college Socinianism 
was to carry the day. Not forty years have elapsed, and the 
leading men of the denomination publicly avow that Unitarians 
have, “as a church, made no significant or encouraging mark 
upon the country ;” that “ purely historical Unitarianism is fast 
becoming a local peculiarity, a Boston notion ;” and that even the 
most attached of the laity “seem to think the Unitarian deno- 
mination will hold out about as long as themselves.”! Startling 
admissions these, of which the rationale appears evident to all 
except those whom it most nearly concerns, and which point to 
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1 Speech of Dr Bellows at the meeting of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, 25th May 1858. 
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causes deeper than to be removed either by “a symbolic, fixed, 
and multifarious liturgy,” or by an “itinerant ministry.” At 

resent the number of Congregational Unitarian ministers in the 
Dnited States and in Canada amounts to nearly 300, of whom, 
however, only 207 are in charges ; that of congregations to 250. 
Besides the Theological Hall at Harvard University, Cambridge, 
which in 1858 was attended by 17 students, the Unitarians have 
another and inferior institution in the west (Meadville Theolo- 
gical School), founded in 1844 by H. J. Huidekooper, Esq. 
Although Massachusetts, and especially the city of Boston, which 
presently numbers 22 Unitarian chapels, claim to be the head- 
quarters of American Unitarianism, the majority even in that 
State is with the orthodox. Divided into “ Reactionaries,” who 
seem to deplore their isolation from the historical Church, 
“ Holdfasts,” or Historical Unitarians, and “ Progressives,” or 
semi-Deists, the loose bond of common negation seems too weak 
to hold them much longer together. If such be the state of Con- 
gregational Unitarianism, scarce more than a sentence or two 
are necessary to describe the other anti-Trinitarian sects of 
America. The so-called “ Christians” are an off-shoot from the 
Baptists in the north, the Methodists in the south, and the Pres- 
byterians in the west. In 1844 they were said to number 1500 
churches, the same number of ministers, 600 licentiates (mostly 
uneducated men), 325,000 members, and about 500,000 adher- 
ents. The * Hicksite or Unitarian Quakers” derive their name 
from Elias Hicks, who took a leading part in the Trinitarian 
controversy which rent the Quakers into two parties. The 
“Universalists,” almost entirely Unitarians, consisted in 1858 of 
1098 societies, and numbered 621 preachers. 

Absurd as the hope appears to revive Unitarianism in Ame- 
rica, or in any other country, by means of “ a symbolic, fixed, and 
multifarious liturgy,” and of an “ itinerant ministry,” these pro- 
posals indicate what deserves serious attention. Entirely sepa- 
rated from the historical Church, Unitarianism stands isolated and 
alone. Its negations may secure adherents, and temporarily ex- 
cite controversy, but it can never rear or nourish a Church. 
Having no past, and wanting all definite positive basis, it cannot 
have a future; every new age will be a new phase in its deve- 
lopment, wholly obliterating that which has preceded. Where 
men only unite in denying, ecclesiastical co-operation, growth, 
or even cordiality, are impossible. Besides, what is there in 
cold, intellectual Unitarianism to meet the demands of the 
heart, the deep consciousness of sin, the longing for communion 
with God? or what to satisfy “the poor and needy,” in those 
rationalistic trivialities with which it amuses the logical faculty ? 
At the Reformation-period it represented, as we have seen, a 
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deep and strong tendency, hostile to all authority. So long as 
it appeared in isolated “ fanatics,” this bold individualism found 
an echo in many a circle. But when Socinianism constituted 
itself a system and a party, when its work of destruction was 
completed and the task of building commenced, the insuperable 
difficulties under which it laboured became increasingly manifest. 
The four different editions of the Racovian (or Socinian) Cate- 
chism mark so many stages during which Socinianism gradu- 
ally lost its early distinctive peculiarities. From fanatical Ana- 
baptist denunciation it passed into modified Arminianism. Its 
negations alone were retained ; its affirmations underwent an en- 
tire change. The same remark applies to the relation between 
Socinianism and Unitarianism, and to that between the latter 
and “ Liberal Christianity,” the newest phase of the movement. 
To detail opinions so vague, airy, and shifting as those held by 
modern Unitarians, were a task which not their boldest cham- 
pion would undertake. Even the extent of their negations varies 
from extremest rationalism to the minimum of Arianism ; of posi- 
tive dogmas, if such they profess, the only one in which all could 
cordially unite were probably that of the unity of the Godhead. 

It was not an easy duty which Socinus and his friends under- 
took when they set themselves to construct a system ; a task which 
they performed more consistently and successfully than could 
have been expected in the circumstances. The first and most ob- 
vious difficulty, which met them at the very outset, concerned the 
object of Christianity. For if man was naturally uncondemned 
and incorrupt, though liable, or through habit even prone, to sin, 
what needed it the appearance of Christ, His cruel sufferings, His 
bloody agony, or Hisdeath? Nay more, what required it any reve- 
lation at all, more than the voice of conscience; or, at any rate, why 
should the Old Testament economy have proved insufficient ? To 
these queries Socinianism replied by denying the possibility of 
any natural religion, and by asserting that the Old Testament had 
not gone beyond promises of earthly bliss, while only under the 
New dispensation was the prospect of eternal life held out. But 
even thus, and viewing Christianity as a new law, the mystery 
which hung about the Biblical doctrine concerning the Person, 
the life, and the work of Christ, deepened instead of passing 
away. The terms in which the New Testament referred to the 
Saviour rendered it impossible to look upon Him as an ordinary 
lawgiver, or to consider His sufferings and death as an involun- 
tary martyrdom, occasioned by the resistance of His unspiritual 
countrymen. The Sonship which He claimed was not a meta- 
phor, but pointed to some deep reality ; the decease which He 
had accomplished at Jerusalem was a voluntary laying down of 
His life; His death had evidently a distinct purpose and object 
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other than a necessity forced upon Him by adverse circumstances. 
Lastly, as Scripture expressly taught His descent from heaven, 
so, in terms equally unmistakeable, did it connect salvation with 
His offices, if not His Person, and ascribe to Him all power in 
heaven and on earth. All these declarations could neither be 
denied nor well harmonised with the idea of the pure humanity 
of the Saviour, or the notion of Christianity as a new law. So- 
cinianism attempted to solve these difficulties by laying peculiar 
emphasis on the resurrection, and by its dogma of a “ transferred 
Divinity.” Accordingly, the death of Christ was represented as 
merely the passage to the resurrection, by which God had given 
evidence of the reality of the hope of eternal life, which consti- 
tuted the burden of the Gospel; His sufferings afforded proof 
that no manner of death could deprive us of this blessing, and 
served as encouragement in applying to Him who had shared all 
our afflictions, and to whom, after His resurrection, all power in 
heaven and on earth had been given. The latter circumstance 
also explained why the Saviour was spoken of in such high terms, 
and in what sense it was lawful to address Him as God. Iden- 
tifying absolute and supreme power with Divinity, Socinianism 
regarded the risen Christ as possessing “ transferred Divinity,” 
because transferred supreme power, as “ Deus verus,” though not 
“ Deus ex se,” and in such modified aceeptation would even have 
acquiesced in the doctrines of His Divine personality and of the 
Trinity. He was indeed essentially a man (verus homo), but not 
a mere or an ordinary human being (purus aut vulgaris homo). 
His supernatural generation, His perfect sinlessness and right- 
eousness, and the “ transferred Divinity” which He enjoyed, took 
Him out of the category of common men. The startling dogma 
which Socinianism broached—that, immediately before the com- 
mencement of His ministry, Christ had been wrapt to heaven, 
where the contents of the Gospel were communicated to Him— 
must, however, be regarded as an element entirely heteroge- 
neous and foreign to its theology,—a concession to felt scriptural 
difficulties, especially to such passages as John iii. 13, and vi. 
62. In connection with the doctrine of “ transferred Divinity,” 
the part which Socinus took in the controversy about the 
adoration of Christ appears, if inconsistent, at least intelligible. 
To refuse worship to the Saviour was evidently not only to 
break with the historical Church, but to place oneself in anta- 
gonism to New Testament ideas and example. So strongly was 
this felt, that the Racovian Catechism actually refused the title 
of Christians to the “non-adorantes.” Yet this zeal for the wor- 
ship of One who was essentially a creature, was, in truth, little 
other than a piece of deception. A distinction was made be- 
tween the “adoration” and the “invocation” of Christ ; only 
VOL. XXX. NO. LX. 21 
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the former, which really was little else than an acknowledgment 
and tribute to Divinity or Divine Power, to the Father in the 
Son, was enjoined as a duty binding on all, and as an addition 
made by Christ to the first commandment.’ But the “ invoca- 
tion” of Christ was only allowed, not commanded,—a Divine 
accommodation to human weakness, that so through a tempted, 
suffering, and risen Saviour, the way to the Father might be 
more easy. Socinus admitted that, where faith was so strong 
as not to need such aid, the invocation of Christ was not re- 
quired, though at the same time he insisted that the direct 
refusal to invoke the Saviour might, under certain circumstances, 
be even sinful. Perhaps it may be matter of wonderment 
why, instead of this semi-Popish and unsatisfactory distinction 
between adoration and invocation, the duty of paying divine 
honour to Christ should not have been based on His possession 
of “all power in heaven and on earth.” But, after all, this 
power amounted to very little, at least so far as man was con- 
cerned. If unfallen man could, by an obedience which lay 
within his reach, and to which he was so amply encouraged by 
promises, attain the eternal life which Christ had come to reveal, 
what room, we may ask, was left for the exercise of Christ’s 
power in heaven and on earth? Besides, Socinianism had, with 
singular boldness, carried the doctrine of human liberty to its 
utmost consequences. The Divine foreknowledge, it was held, 
implied not dhesiute prescience in the sense that to the mind of 
God everything was eternally present, but limited or conditioned 
foreknowledge, so that He foresaw as necessary what would 
necessarily take place, and as possible what might contingently 
occur, or events depending on human liberty. In this view, 
then, the doctrine of transferred power was quite as much an 
illusion as that of “transferred Divinity,” or of “ lawful invoca- 
tion.” It will have been gathered that Socinianism could only 
save its consistency by merging the death of Christ in His resur- 
rection, and His priestly in His kingly office. But evidently 
this was a transition stage. If Socinian theology was to main- 
tain the faintest claims to Biblical truth, the doctrine of the 
sacrifice of Christ, of the intrinsic value of His sufferings and 
death, could not be ignored or obliterated. Accordingly, later 
or Arminian Socinianism admitted the sacrificial or expiatory 
character of Christ’s death, only denying the intrinsic value of 
His passive obedience as an equivalent or substitute for men. 
The grace of God, it was argued, had so connected the obedience 
of Christ with the remission of our sins, that in the Divine ap- 
pointment, and in answer to the prayers of His Son, it became 
© / A ae similar distinction was made by Origen, de Orat. c. 15, contra 
eis. V. 4. 
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the medium by which our pardon was procured,—very much in 
the same manner in which formerly this blessing had been con- 
nected with the sacrifices of the Old Testament: to use foreign 
terms, an “ acceptilatio,” not “ acceptio.” 
A calm review of Socinian theology will, we believe, con- 
vince the reader that it summed up and combined the various 
hases of the rationalistic movement preceding the Reformation. 
To forecast the future of the party, if such be vouchsafed to it, 
were not difficult. In the Biblical or even the logical sense of 
the term, Socinianism never formed, or could form, a church. It 
was a party or sect, which successive transformations are resolv- 
ing into its constituent elements of negation,—a building con- 
structed with untempered mortar, which is rapidly crumbling 
into its original and unshapen materials. The sect is giving 
place to negative individualism. The possession of endowments, 
the salarying of preachers, the holding of annual meetings, the 
passing of resolutions, the delivery of speeches, nay, even the 
assembling in a common edifice, called chapel or meeting-house, 
constitutes not a church—not even a sect. The former bond 
has proved a rope of sand ; the last remainders of a Biblical basis 
and historical connection with the Church universal have long 
been discarded ; and Socinianism, Unitarianism, “Liberal Chris- 
tianity,” or whatever other name may be devised to hide its 
nakedness, passes away, not from the operation of external causes, 
but by a process of self-destruction, all the more rapid where, 
asin the United States, its course is not stayed or hindered by 
conventionalism and the traditions of the past. It has disowned 
History, and History has in turn disowned it. The ponderous 
folios, the learned quartos, and the numberless pamphlets written 
in its defence, and which embody the life-labours of the apostles 
of negative Protestantism, lie covered with the dust of ages, 
which not the most zealous anti-Trinitarian of these days would 
care to see brushed away. Only two and a half centuries have 
elapsed, and how differently has History, in its unerring judg- 
ment, read the proud Socinian motto :— 
“ Alta ruit Babylon ; destruxit tecta Lutherus, 
Muros Calvinus, sed fundamenta Socinus.” 
Another turn in the stream of time, another chapter in its his- 
tory; but amidst the disputations, the turmoils, the hopes, the 
disappointments, and the deceptions of the past, can those who 
are not deaf, or ashamed, or afraid, again hear a saying of many 
centuries: “ But the word of the Lord endureth for ever.” 
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Art. [X.—Select Memoirs of Port-Royal; to which are added 
Tour to Alet, Visit to Port-Royal, Gift of an Abbess, Biogra- 
phical Notices, ete. etc., taken from Original Documents. By 
M. A. SCHIMMELPENNINCK. 5th Edition, in 3 vols., pp. 
1000. Lond., 1858. 


Near to the town of Chevreuse in France, and in a narrow 
valley surrounded by steep and wooded hills, lie the remains of 
an ancient abbey, the fragments of dwellings great and small, 
of dismantled cells, of rifled tombs, and of all the other construc- 
tions of a great monastic establishment. Embosomed among 
creepers and wild flowers, these sacred relics hardly attract the 
eye of the passing stranger; and yet, among the stone heaps 
which the bramble and the thistle conceal, the antiquary may 
still find the sculptured heads of angels and of saints, and the 
richest fragments of Gothic architecture,—memorials still de- 
voutly prized by the pilgrim visitors of this sacred spot. So 
complete has been the devastation of this interesting monastery, 
that its ruins disfigure rather than adorn the landscape. The 
cattle graze upon what was once lawn and terrace, the goat 
browses among the shrubs of ancient gardens, and the sheep 
find a shelter under subterranean arches which time and violence 
have, as usual, spared. Such is all that is left of the Monastery 
of Port-Royal des Champs, once the abode of saints and of sages, 
of poets and historians, of princes and heroes, and of countless 
devotees of rank and beauty who fled from the tainted atmos- 
phere of social life to perform those spiritual exercises, and culti- 
vate those Christian graces, which could alone prepare them for 
their immortal change. 

In our own land, and in its less genial clime, the ruins of our 
monastic institutions are even now the objects of architectural 
interest and of picturesque beauty. ‘The ivy still clings undis- 
turbed to their roofless walls, and the creeper’s tendrils still span 
their broken arches, and mingle with their finer remains. Time 
and the elements have spared these relics of the past ; and, though 
now the remnants of an exploded faith, the abbeys flourished 
during its reign, and enjoyed in peace all the advantages of their 
rich endowments. The history, therefore, of our ruined abbeys 
presents to us no striking incidents of romance, no backslidings 
in morals, no revivals in piety, no escapes from the fire and 
sword of their adversaries, and no heroic resistance to pillage 
and oppression. Their inmates revelled in all the luxuries which 
wealth and indolence could supply, and neither missionary nor 
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intellectual toil disturbed the deathlike repose which reigned 
within their walls. 

It was otherwise with the Abbey of Port-Royal des Champs. 
Though levelled with the ground, and scarcely affording to the 
artist a subject for his pencil, or to the traveller an object to 
describe, it yet survives in a sublimer grandeur, imperishably 
embalmed in the records of the Church which it honoured, and 
even in the hearts of other communions which that Church has 
persecuted and oppressed. So great, indeed, is its fame, that 
Time, which throws a shade over all secular institutions, has 
surrounded with a fresh and increasing interest the history of 
this celebrated abbey; and there is not in Christendom a Pro- 
testant communion that does not bewail its adversities, and 
regard it as the source of that brilliant light which then dawned 
upon the Catholic world, and gave life to those fundamental 
truths of the Christian faith which the comments of the Jesuit 
had laboured to suppress, and the ingenuity of the sceptic had 
striven to ridicule and to disprove. 

So deep and general is the interest which has thus been ex- 
cited, that no crisis in history, civil or ecclesiastical,—no war of 
freedom or of conquest,—no event but that of the Reformation, 
which itself vibrated among the cloisters of Port-Royal,—can 
command equal sympathy and admiration. Its brief but bril- 
liant chronicle has filled countless volumes. The lives of its 
patrons, its directors, its abbesses, its sisters of charity, its con- 
fessors and its martyrs, have been written with fervid eloquence, 
and read with all the enthusiasm which fiction is accustomed to 
command. Even the details of its menial life have not been 
allowed to perish. Its domestic arrangements, its rules, and its 
methods of education, have been preserved and prized as of in- 
estimable value. In a degenerate age, the story of Port-Royal 
and the lessons which it teaches may not be unprofitable; and 
the faith and the works of its pious inmates may not be unblest 
even to Protestant communities. 

When Matthew, Lord of Marli, and a younger son of the 
house of Montmorenci, was about to quit his country on a 
crusade to the Holy Land, he entrusted to his wife, Mathilde de 
Garland, a large sum of money, to be expended on some work of 
piety or labour of love which might bring a blessing upon his 
holy enterprise. With the advice of Eades or Otho of Sully, 
Bishop of Paris, she resolved to found a monastery ; and for this 
purpose she purchased the fief of Porrois or Port-Royal, and 
under his superintendence the foundation of the Abbey was laid 
in A.D. 1204. The church and monastery were erected in the 
early pointed style, by the architect who designed the cathedral 
of Amiens ; and as soon as it was completed, it became the resi- 
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dence of twelve ladies of the order of Citeaux. Bishops of the 
houses of Sully and Nemours added to its wealth and extended 
its privileges; and during its earliest years Pope Honorius III. 
gave to its abbess spiritual powers and immunities rarely granted 
but to the priestly office. 

Thus endowed and distinguished, the Monastery of Port- 
Royal flourished for nearly four centuries ; but with what godly 
results, and to what pious ends, history has not deigned to in- 
form us. The spirit of reform had at that time reached and 
even fermented in institutions where reformation appeared im- 
possible, and its sacred aura had breathed into hearts willing 
to receive the holy impulse, but helpless in chafing it into life 
and activity. The smallest seeds, however, buried though they 
may long have been, still yearn to germinate, and when con- 
signed to “the salt of the earth,” never fail to ripen into fruit. 
The discipline of the monasteries, at first pure and rigid, gradu- 
ally relaxed during the ages of darkness, and that of Port-Royal 
partook in the general decline. At the end of the sixteenth 
century, and shortly before the assassination of Henry IV., the 
ladies of Port-Royal resumed their worldly propensities. The 
gay attire of Parisian fashion replaced “the woollen vestments 
and the black veil” of the Cistertian rule,—strains more cheer- 
ful than those of the choir were heard in the surrounding groves, 
and the fair songsters were not scared by the admiring strangers 
that had been allured and fascinated by the sound. The 
“ world,” in short, with its pastimes, its carnivals, and its mas- 
ep had broken into the cloisters of Port-Royal, and “ the 

evil and the flesh” followed in its train. Self-indulgence re- 
piaced the fasting and penance of the past,—the nuns danced 
and flirted—their confessors gambled and devoted themselves to 
the chase—their priests discontinued their homilies—and the 
revenues, devoted to deeds of charity and love, were thus 
squandered in luxury and vice. 

At this climax of its degradation the gay Abbess of Port- 
Royal died, and her placg was filled in startling defiance of public 
feeling, and in open violation of the canons of the Church. A 
lady in her eleventh year was transferred from the nursery 
to the rule of Port-Royal, and cast away her mimic doll to 
dandle the crosier of the Abbess! The origin of such an 
appointment, the biography of the Abbess-child, and the event- 
ful history of her monastic reign, are full of interest and in- 
struction. 

The name of Arnauld has been long illustrious in the litera- 
ture of France. In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries there 
flourished no fewer than five or six troubadours of that name; 
but we cannot trace their relation, if any does exist, to the great 
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men whose history is so intimately connected with that of Port- 
Royal. Before the foundation of the Abbey, the family of 
Arnauld held a high place among the nobility of France. One 
of its branches passed from Provence into Auvergne; and in 
later times a member of the house, Anthony Arnauld, was 
Advocate-General to Catherine de Medicis, and had distinguished 
himself by defeating, at the head of his armed domestics, a 
band of miscreants that had been commissioned to assassinate 
him at the massacre of St Bartholomew. Thus early had the 
Protestant spirit of the family come into collision with the 
Church ; and, thus roused by persecution, it acquired new lustre 
in succeeding generations. His eldest son, Anthony, born in 
1560, and celebrated as a lawyer, pleaded in 1594 the cause of 
the University of Paris against the Jesuits; and the Advocate- 
General Marion was so much pleased with his eloquence that 
he gave him his eldest daughter in marriage. This happy pair 
were blessed, if blessing it be, with twenty-two children, ten of 
whom died in early life; while four sons and six daughters 
became inmates of the Monastery of Port-Royal, of which 
Anthony Arnauld may be regarded as the second founder. 
The twentieth of these children was the third Anthony Arnauld 
whose works have done honour to his country, and whose name 
is imperishably associated with the history of Port-Royal. Two 
of the elder children were Marie Jacqueline Angelique, and 
Jeanne Catherine Agnes de St Paul, whose monastic lives will 
form the subject of the present article. Their mother, Catherine 
Marion, joined the Monastery in her widowhood, and had the 
honour of giving to France three distinguished grandsons,—M. 
Pompone, Minister of Foreign affairs to Louis XIV. ; M. de 
Saci, the learned translator of the Bible; and Anthony le 
Maitre, celebrated by his writings and his eloquence at the bar. 
This remarkable lady counted, before her death, no fewer than 
eighteen of her descendants among the eminent saints who oc- 
cupied the Monastery and the hermitages of Port-Royal. 

When M. Marion held the high position of Advocate- 
General to Henry IV., he had influence enough to obtain from 
the King the Coadjuterie of the Monastery of Port-Royal for 
Marie Angelique when she was only eight years of age, and 
that of the Monastery of St Cyr for Agnes de St Paul when she 
had reached only the age of five. At an earlier age, when their 
grandfather had told them that they should both be nuns, 
Angelique consented on the condition that she should be an 
abbess ; and when they were assured that both of them should 
be abbesses, the little Agnes de St Paul became alarmed at the 
intelligence, “I hear,” said she to her grandfather, “ that ab- 
besses must account to God for the souls under their care, and I 
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think I shall have enough to do to take care of my own.” “By 
no means,” suid Marie Angelique, “I will be an abbess ; but I 
will take care to make my nuns do their duty.” 

On the death of the Abbess in 1602, when Angelique was 
only eleven years of age, she became the Abbess of her monas- 
tery, and assumed the title of Mere Angelique, a name famous 
in the history of Port-Royal, and even in the annals of the Ca- 
tholic Church. The appointment of a child to be the adminis- 
trator of a monastery, and the guide and instructor of the nuns 
committed to her charge, must, even in a degenerate age, have 
been a scandal to the Church ; but when we learn that this child 
was the granddaughter of the ‘highest law authority in the king- 
dom, and that he had obtained the Papal bull of confirmation by 
forged certificates of Angelique’s age, we are surprised that so 
flagrant a deed should have been tolerated by the ecclesiastical 
patrons of Port-Royal, and should have met with so little reproof 
from its historians. We can hardly suppose that the sovereign 
whom Marion served could be ignorant of the age of his grand- 
daughter; but if he was, an event occurred which must have 
shown him the dishonesty of his counsellor. When following 
the chase in the valley of Port-Royal, Henry had trespassed 
upon the grounds of the Monastery, and disturbed the quiet of 
its inmates. ‘The Mere Angelique was summoned to the rescue, 
and sallying forth at the head of her nuns, and wielding her 
official crosier, she rebuked her sovereign for his violation of the 
consecrated ground. The gay monarch smiled and retired ; and 
if he did not regard the procession of the Abbess-child as got up 
for his amusement, he must have seen in it the fraudulent pro- 
ceeding of his minister. 

Illegal and even scandalous as this appointment was, it was 
yet one of those to which a blessing is sometimes mysteriously 
vouchsafed. The young Abbess was warmly received by the 
recreant nuns, who expected from their new mistress the same 
indulgences which they had hitherto enjoyed. Pleasures, social 
and rural, at first occupied the leisure hours of Mere Angel- 
ique, but they were mingled with occupations which indicated a 
soundness of judgment and a vigour of intellect beyond her 
years. In the Lives of Plutarch, which was her favourite work, 
she studied those phases of character which give to intellect its 

ower, and to virtue its reward ; and she strove to acquire that 
seer Soma and to cultivate those faculties, which could alone 


qualify her for the duties she had to perform. Although six 
years had elapsed since her appointment, yet the Monastery still 
retained the character which her predecessor had impressed upon 
it. Amusements the most frivolous, and occupations the most 
trivial, alternated with the indispensable formalities of Catholic 
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worship, and neither the Abbess nor her superiors seemed to 
desire a change. 

An event, however, occurred which formed an epoch in the 
history of Port-Royal. A Capuchin, who had abjured the Ca- 
tholic faith, happened, in quitting the country, to pass through 
Port-Royal. As the Abbey was also the parish church, the 
Abbess requested him to preach. In an eloquent discourse on 
the misery of a sinful, and the happiness of a religious life, 
he painted in strong colours the dangers of the world, and the 
advantages of monastic seclusion. Angelique was deeply im- 
pressed with the preacher’s eloquence, and from that hour she 
resolved to devote herself wholly to God, and to reform every 
abuse in the Monastery committed to her charge. A dangerous 
illness, however, while it strengthened the one resolution, deprived 
her of the power of fulfilling the other. During a confinement 
of several months her resolutions gained new strength; and by 
meditation and prayer, and the study of the Scriptures, she be- 
came a “new creature,” and acquired that spiritual light which 
shone so brightly in her future life. 

In entering upon her great work of reform, her first step was 
to re-establish what is called the enclosure, which the rule of St 
Bennet, as well as their own vows, had so strictly imposed,—thus 


excluding her community from the conversation and frivolities of 
the world. The nuns were permitted to see their relations only 
in the parlour, and no person whatever was allowed to visit the 


y. So sternly, indeed, was this rule 
enforced, that neither her father nor her mother were exempted 
from its observance. On the occasion of a Profession, namely 
the admission of a nun, a large party from Paris assembled at the 
Monastery to witness the ceremony, but not a single individual 
was admitted into its interior. The disappointed visitors railed 
at the innovation, and the Abbess and her nuns did not appeal 
in vain to the obligation of their vows. The exclusion of her 
nearest relatives was a more arduous task, and the history of the 
Church does not present us with a nobler struggle between the 
duties which faith exacts, and which affection claims. Anthony 
Arnauld, a munificent patron of the Monastery, as well as the 
father of the Abbess, had been accustomed to visit his daughter 
when his professional avocations allowed him. When the time 
of his visit drew near, Angelique explained to her mother the 
necessity under which she lay of receiving her relations, as she 
did the public, only in the parlour, instead of taking them as 
formerly into the interior of the Monastery. Never imagining 
that so affectionate a child would persist in her resolution, 
Arnauld fixed a day for going to Port-Royal with his wife, his 


son M. Arnauld D’Andilly, and his two daughters, Madame le 


interior of the Monastery 
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Maitre, and Mademoiselle Anne Arnauld. Having heard of 
their approach, Angelique took the keys of the gate, and, pro- 
strate in the Church before God, she implored in tears for that 
strength from on high which could alone support her in the 
coming struggle. When a loud and redoubled knocking had 
announced their arrival, and Angelique had opened the wicket, 
her father commanded her to admit him at the gate; and when 
asked to go into the parlour, he repeated the demand in a louder 
and aharsher tone. The trembling Abbess renewed her entreaties 
in vain. Her brother, only about nineteen, assailed her with 
the most insulting epithets. The charge of ingratitude, and even 
parricide, did not shake her purpose; and when Arnauld found 
that his daughter yielded to an authority higher than parental, he 
resolved to quit the Abbey and part with her forever. But before 
entering his carriage, he was anxious to say one last word to 
his child, and for this purpose he went into the parlour. The 
Mere Angelique entered on the other side; but she had scarcely 
opened the blinds of the grating when an expression of grief in 
her father’s face affected her deeply. He appealed to the early 
kindness he had shown her. He had hoped that his affection 
would be returned to him in his declining years; but having now 
experienced her ingratitude, he had resolved to bid her a final 
farewell. This appeal to her affections pierced Angelique to the 
heart, and she fell senseless at her father’s feet. ‘The assistance 
of the nuns was with difficulty obtained ; and when the Abbess 
had recovered from her trance, the resentment of Arnauld was 
changed into love and admiration, and in the mutual explana- 
tions which were given and accepted, two noble and congenial 
hearts were welded into one. The Abbess received the most 
effective support from every member of her family ; and having 
been enabled, from on high, to leave father, mother, sister, and 
brother, in her Saviour’s cause, she carried on her work of re- 
form; and in five years she made the Monastery of Port-Royal 
a pattern for every similar institution. 

The fame of Angelique, and her great work of reform, became 
speedily known throughout France. Influential members of 
different convents, who had long mourned over their relaxation 
in discipline, entreated her to undertake their reformation ; but it 
was not till she received the commands of the General of the 
Order of Citeaux that she and her sister Agnes, with some of 
their ablest assistants, visited the most recreant of the monasteries. 

The most interesting and important of these visits was paid to 
the Royal Abbey of Maubuisson, near Pontoise, one of the most 
powerful and opulent in France. Its Abbess, Madame D’Etrées, 
had been translated to it by a very singular manceuvre, from the 
Monastery of Bertancourt, in the diocese of Amiens. When 
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Henry IV. was on a visit to his mistress, the celebrated Gabrielle 
D’Etrées, then residing with her sister the Abbess, she impor- 
tuned him to transfer her to a monastery nearer Paris, and sug- 
gested Maubuisson as the most desirable. The King replied that 
the appointment, which was not then vacant, was in the gift of 
the community, and not of the Crown. Anxious, however, to 
gratify his mistress, he took occasion, during a hunting excursion, 
to pay his respects to Madame de Puisieux, the Lady Abbess, 
who had been elected by the community for her piety and virtue. 
The conversation having been directed to the affairs of the 
Monastery, the King inquired of the Lady Abbess from whom 
she held her appointments to the Abbey. “ Sire,” she replied, 
“permit me to receive them from you when it pleases your Ma- 
jesty.” The treacherous monarch regarded this courtly phrase 
as a resignation of the office, and in due time, with the authority 
of a Papal bull, he installed Madame D’Etrées in the abbacy of 
Maubuisson, with its splendid mansion, its baronies, its seign- 
euries, and its numerous villages, over which was exercised an 
almost royal jurisdiction. 

Over this rich and vast establishment Madame D’Etrées pre- 
sided for five and twenty years, indulging in all the luxuries, and 
even the vices of the capital. In its spacious arbours riot and 
intemperance prevailed. Monks from a neighbouring abbey, 
and the minions of rank and wealth from a distance, sauntered 
with the nuns in its gardens, and angled with them in its streams ; 
and when the gambols of the day were over, dancing, and cards, 
and dice, and theatrical performances, closed the visible revels of 
the night. Under such influences the sacred offices of divine 
service were perfunctorily and even irreverently performed ; and 
though the duties of the father confessor, a Bernardine monk, 
had alarmingly increased, yet the process was reduced to its most 
agreeable form, when the fair penitents drew up several protocols 
of confession, and received conditional absolution in return. 
Even in France, with its immoral court, such scandalous irregu- 
larities in a community of females excited general indignation. 
The assassination of Henry IV. in 1610 had withdrawn from 
Maubuisson the royal protection, without being a warning to its 
Abbess; and it was not till the Order of Citeaux had been com- 
promised by her continued profligacy, that she suffered the pen- 
alty of her crimes. Having been informed of the gaieties of 
Maubuisson, Louis XIII. issued, in 1617, a peremptory order 
to M. Boucherat, Abbot of Citeaux, and General of the Order, 
to institute an inquiry into the conduct of the Abbess, and to 
apply without delay the remedy that might be required. Anxious 
to avoid unnecessary exposure, the amiable Abbot sent a private 
deputation to inquire into the state of the Monastery—to remon- 
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strate firmly but respectfully with the Abbess, and to invite her 
to carry on, without official interference, the work of reform. 
The venerable delegates, however, inquired and remonstrated in 
vain. Confiding in the influence of her powerful connections, 
the audacious Abbess had recourse to intimidation. She impri- 
soned the delegates in one of the towers of the Abbey, and, after 
keeping them many days without food, she dismissed them from 
her presence. A second deputation was treated with even greater 
indignities. She incarcerated them in one of the towers of the 
Abbey, fed them on bread and water, and every morning gave 
them a severe whipping. Fortunately, however, for themselves, 
if not for the Abbess, they escaped through the narrow windows 
of their dungeon, and reported to the Abbot the treatment they 
had received. The good man was still unwilling to employ the 
force of law. He consulted the Cardinal and Field-Marshal 
D’Etrées, the brothers of the Abbess, who had felt for the honour 
of their house; and, with their concurrence, the Abbot, with a 
numerous retinue, appeared at the gates of the Abbey. The 
Lady Abbess refused to appear; and after an examination of the 
nuns, and repeated citations of the termagant, he returned to 
Paris, and obtained a commission from the King to arrest Ma- 
dame D’Etrées, and confine her in the convent of the Filles 
Penitentes de St Marie in Paris. 

With such authority, and supported by the Provost of the 
Maréchaussée and a body of archers, the Abbot of Citeaux 
arrived at the beleaguered Monastery on the 3d February 1618. 
Although the gates were barred against him, the amiable prelate 
continued his expostulations for two days. He implored the 
Abbess to submit and to retire; but, finding all his efforts vain, 
he ordered the archers to burst open the gates and seize her. 
Scared by the noise, and suspecting its origin, the virago 
jumped from her bed and evaded for a whole day the anxi- 
ous search of her pursuers. She was at last discovered, cold 
and half frozen, in her hiding place, and was again placed in her 
bed to prepare her for the journey. The hour of departure 
came, but the lady, on various pretexts, refused to rise; and it 
was not till the middle of the next day that the Provost, with 
four of his archers, wrapped her in the blankets in which she 
lay, and transferred her, bed and all, into the carriage waiting to 
receive her. So humiliating a procession had never before issued 
from a monastery. The spirit of the prisoner, however, was not 
broken ; and, though detained for a while in her place of peni- 
tence and exile, we shall again meet with her in triumphant 
possession of her opulent domain. 

Having executed his commission, the General intimated to the 
nuns, twenty-two in number, the necessity of reform, and the 
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appointment of a new superior ; and he hastened to Port-Royal 
to give Angelique his commission to take the temporary charge 
of the Monastery. Willing to discharge so irksome a task, she 
left Port-Royal under the “charge of her Prioress; and having 
appointed her sister, the Mere Agnes St Paul, to be Sub-Prioress, 
she selected three nuns as her assistants at Maubuisson, and was 
accompanied to her new sphere of duty by the General himself. 
When introduced to the assembled nuns, she was received with 
the utmost coldness and reserve; but the frankness and cordia- 
lity with which she treated them, soon gained her their respect, if 
not their affection. She saw at once the difficulty of the work 
she had to perform; but strong in faith, and confiding in an arm 
stronger than her own, she entered upon her arduous labour. 
“My dear sisters,” said she to her three assistants, “it may be 
necessary that our health and even our lives be sacrificed in our 
work; but it is the work of God,” and in His strength she was 
enabled to perform it. So generous an appeal could not fail to 
be remembered; and when two of her associates, one of them 
her own sister, Marie Arnauld, sunk under their labours of love, 
the survivors recognised its prophetic phase. “It is necessary,” 
as St Cyran said to a timid disciple, “to do the will of God, but 
it is not necessary to live.’ 

The first step which was taken by Mere Angelique was to re- 
establish the enclosures, and exclude the world and its pollutions 
from the mansion-house and the groves of Maubuisson. Out of 
eighty postulants, who sought admission into the Monastery, she 
selected thirty, who, after a strict examination, seemed to possess 
“a solid vocation.” In regulating the temporal concerns of the 
baronies and villages under her care, and particularly in the ad- 
ministration of justice, she was equally vigilant and successful. 
She assisted in teaching the most proper “mode of reciting the 
service, and of per forming the devotional offices of the choir. 
She even dined and spent a great part of every day among the 
novices, in order to control their behaviour, and watch their 
progress. In tending the sick, and comforting the penitent, and 
managing the unruly, she united a gentleness and firmness which 
gained for her both respect and esteem. Even the elder nuns, 
who had grown grey amid the amenities of Maubuisson, and now 
winced under the privations of a sterner discipline, gradually con- 
formed to the change. Their complaints were listened to and 
redressed, and a more luxurious table, to which they had been 
accustomed, was provided for their use. In her own person she 
lived simply and abstemiously. Instead of occupying the elegant 
apartments assigned to the Abbess, she converted them into an 
infirmary, and selected for herself the most incommodious cell. 
As a corrective of the indolence of the lay sisters, she would 
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sweep the passages, carry the firewood, weed the gardens, and 
even wash the dishes. No service was too menial, and no work 
too severe, if its performance was an incentive to duty, an ex- 
ample for imitation, or a reproof of indolence. 

In a few months a great reformation was thus effected at 
Maubuisson. The prejudices of the associates of Madame 
D’Estrées were gradually removed; the novices increased in 
knowledge, in piety, and in good works; and M. Angelique and 
her associates anticipated a happy termination to their labours. 
These expectations, however, were for a time disappointed. 
Madame D’Estrées, having spent nearly eighteen months in 
Se exile, longed to return to her cherished amenities at 

{aubuisson, and to renew, in her now ghostly halls, her former 
levities and revels. For such an enterprise, cunning and auda- 
city and accomplices were required, and all these, and more than 
these, were at her command. She had left in the Monastery an 
unprincipled nun, Mere de La Sarre, who had been her associate 
in vice, and who had maintained with her a secret correspond- 
ence; and she had at her command the services of her brother- 
in-law, the Count De Sanzé, and a band of his dissipated compa- 
nions, who had often enjoyed her licentious hospitality. With 
such auxiliaries she contrived to escape from her penitential cell 
on the 10th September 1619, and at 6 o’clock next morning she 
appeared atthe gate of Maubuisson, with anumerous and accoutred 
escort. When refused admittance, the Count and his band burst 
open the gate, and beat the faithful servant at his post. Guided by 
Madame D’Estrées, they entered the church, and gained admit- 
tance to the choir appropriated to the nuns by means of a false key 
prepared by Mere de La Sarre. In this sacred spot the fugitive 
Abbess encountered and upbraided Angelique. “ You usurp my 
place,” she said, “and you must instantly depart.” “ With the 
permission of our superiors,” replied Angelique, “I am ready to 
quit the Monastery.” When conducted to the Abbess’s lodge, 
where she found her most spacious and elegant apartment occupied 
by two bedrid nuns, she ordered them to be removed, as “ filthy 
and disgusting creatures offensive to her sight.” “ Madame,” 
replied Angelique coolly, “ if the apartment is not fit for the re- 
ception of a Lady Abbess, it is because your Ladyship’s visit 
was unexpected.” The rival Abbesses parted for a while; the 
one to organise the ejection of the other, and the other to order 
an excellent dinner for the intruder, and a high mass in honour 
of her return. 

Mere Angelique had hardly finished her simple meal with the 
nuns, than she was visited by the Bernardine monk, who, it was 
—-* might persuade her to retire. When persuasion, 

owever, proved in vain, and when threats were found equally 
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fruitless, Madame D’Estrées invited Angelique to the church ; 
and while the company were in the act of devotion, the audacious 
Abbess seized Angelique with her own hands, and screaming out 
for help, as if she had been herself the victim, she tried to drag 
her through the door of the choir into the outer church. At this 
preconcerted signal, Mere De La Sarre opening the outer door 
with her false key, admitted Sanzé and his brigands, who rushed 
towards Angelique, brandishing their drawn swords over her 
head, in the hope that she would make her escape through the 
door, which had been left open for the purpose. But that which 
makes cowards of us all did not shake the God-fearing Abbess. 
Though pistols were pointed to her breast, and even fired to 
alarm her, she continued kneeling in prayer, awaiting the decree 
of her only Master. Villany and injustice were permitted, as 
they sometimes are, to have their brief but fatal triumph. An- 
gelique was seized by force, and thrust out of the Monastery. 
The assembled nuns instantly rose from their knees, and rushed 
after their mother to the open door; and though it was quickly 
shut to detain them, yet upwards of thirty made their escape. 

Thus destitute of house and home, Angelique assembled her 
little flock in the field; and having besought the protection of 
Him who provides even for the sparrows, she placed them in 
monastic order, and with their long veils drawn down, and their 
hands joined in prayer, they entered the neighbouring town of 
Pontoise. The inhabitants collected, in curiosity, to witness so 
unusual a procession ; and though they were not informed of the 
misfortunes of the interesting cortege, they were deeply impressed 
with their modesty and demeanour. Having taken refuge in the 
nearest church, which happened to be that of the Jesuits, the 
Grand Vicar of Pontoise came to their aid ; and when their his- 
tory was known, various religious communities and many private 
gentlemen offered them a hospitable asylum. It was arranged, 
however, that they should occupy the Grand Vicariat. After 
saying vespers in the church, the procession to their new abode 
was again marshalled. Crowds flocked to see it. The people 
stood uncovered as it passed. Many knelt from respect, and 
some joined with them in sympathetic prayer. On reaching the 
Grand Vicariat, they found every want liberally supplied. The 
new community had, earlier than they could have hoped, found 
a comfortable home, and, asin better days, they carried on, with 
regularity and in peace, their labours of duty and of love. 

The triumph of the usurper, as we have said, is brief and in- 
glorious. The arm of the avenger is ever ready to strike, and if 
retribution is not summary, it is inevitable and severe. The cruel 
treatment of the porter at Maubuisson carried him quickly to 
Paris. Anthony Arnauld hurried to the General of the Citeaux ; 
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and a warrant, with 250 archers to carry it into execution, was 
next day, before the sun had set, at the gates of Maubuisson. 
Madame D’Estrées had posted sentinels on different roads to in- 
timate the approach of the civil power; and when she learned 
that a cloud of dust and the glittering of arms were seen in the 
distance, she escaped in disguise through a concealed door, fol- 
lowed by the craven champions of her cause. The confessor, 
Dom Sabathier, ignorant of the surrender, leapt at the risk of 
his life from the high garden wall, and barely escaped to join 
the fugitives in their hiding place. The Mere de La Sarre was 
less fortunate. The Trooper Nun, as she has been called, with a 
supply of food, concealed herself in a hiding place in the ceiling, 
with its trap- -dloor concealed by tapestry, and accessible only by 
a ladder, and thus, for a considerable time, evaded the anxious 
search of the archers. 

Having executed his commission, and established a guard of a 
hundred 1 men, the captain, at the desire of the King, requested 
Angelique to resume immediately the government of Maubuisson. 
Though it was ten o’clock in the evening, she instantly prepared 
for the j journey, and left Pontoise in the gloom of night, accom- 
panied by all the ecclesiastics of the town. ‘This interesting 
train of priests and nuns, walking two and two, were flanked 
with a double file of mounted archers, each with a lighted torch 
to guide the steps of the triumphant exiles; and the grandeur of 
the scene was enhanced by hundreds of villagers who poured into 
Pontoise, and turned night into day by the flaming torches 
which they bore. 

When this brilliant cortege reached Maubuisson, the sentinels 
were placed at their posts, and the nuns hurried to provide re- 
freshments for their escort. Towards morning an event occurred 
which adds an affecting interest to the monastic tale. The soft 
tread of a cautious footstep indicated to a sentinel the hiding 
place of Mere de la Sarre. When summoned, the lady refused 
to descend, and, knowing that she could only be reached by a 
ladder, which it was in her power to displace, she assailed the 
archers with the most opprobrious epithets. The threat, how- 
ever, to fire upon her, and the actual application of the muzzle 
of a musket to the door of her hiding place, made her surrender 
at discretion. The future of this licentious and refractory dame 
is deeply interesting. In the convent to which she was trans- 
ferred, her recollection of the purity and devotion of Mere An- 
gelique and her daughters softened with their healing balm the 
stings of conscience. "Her fierce and haughty spirit was subdued, 
and after a stormy conflict with the powers of darkness, she 
achieved the Christian’s victor y, and her name has been enrolled 
among those of the heroines and martyrs of Port-Royal. 
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Thus brilliantly commenced the beneficent reign of Mere 
Angelique, which for a while was not undisturbed. Sanzé and 
his brigands still lurked in the vicinity, and by night and by day, 
either singly or in detachments, they maltreated the workmen 
on the grounds, and even fired into Angelique’s apartment. 
It was thought necessary, therefore, to keep the archers in the 
neighbourhood of Maubuisson, where Madame D’Estrées was 
still concealed ; but Mere Angelique could not bear to see the 
religious house which she governed surrounded by an armed 
force. She confided in a stronger arm; and after a month’s 
service, and repeated applications to the government, the troops 
were withdrawn. This confidence, though apparently pre- 
sumptuous, was speedily justified. Madame D’Estrées was soon 
afterwards captured, and shut up in the Convent of St Marie, 
and Angelique was left in peace for five years to prosecute and 
complete her pious labours. The future history of Madame 
D’Estrées has been imperfectly preserved. ‘Transferred, for ir- 
regular conduct, to the prisons of the Chatelet, she lingered for 
twenty years in its cells. The consolations of religion were 
offered to her by a pious ecclesiastic, but she rejected them with 
scorn. He found her in squalid misery, stretched on a foul mat- 
tress, and spending in costly wines the handsome income which, 
at the solicitation of Mere Angelique, had been settled upon her 
from the revenues of Maubuisson. Though hardly to be expected, 
yet much to be desired, there are some grounds to believe that 
this high-born and hard-hearted reprobate was plucked as a 
brand from the burning. The casket in which she kept her 
jewels was brought to Maubuisson after her death, and Mere 
Suireau des Anges, who was then its Abbess, was gratified to 
find that its secular contents had been replaced by the New 
Testament, and Thomas a Kempis’ Imitation of Christ, which 
had been neatly papered, and marked in a variety of passages, as 
if they had been subjects of serious interest and deep meditation. 

After five years of incessant but successful toil, Mere Angelique 
resigned the government of Maubuisson. She had banished 
from its precincts those acts of riot and intemperance which 
had so long polluted them, and restored those habits of piety, 
industry, and self-denial which had so painfully disappeared. Its 
frail sisterhood was brought back to the strict observance of 
their vows, and to a cheerful conformity with the stern, though 
necessary, obligations of monastic life. With the assistance of 
her sister Agnes, whose character was less resolute and masculine, 
she effected similar reforms in the Cistertian nunneries of Lys, 
St Aubin, St Cyr, Gomerfontaine, and the Isles of Auxerre. 
The reformers from Port-Royal were everywhere welcomed by 
their abbesses and nuns as angels from heaven, though some- 
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times, as at Tard, they had to encounter insult and persecution 
not inferior to what they experienced at Maubuisson. 

Attended by a numerous retinue of the nuns of Maubuisson, 
Angelique returned to her quiet home in the valley of Chevreuse, 
—quiet, however, but for a while, for heavier trials awaited her 
than the animosity and persecutions of Madame D’Estrées. The 
celebrity of Port-Royal had attracted to it an uncommon number 
of inmates. Though intended only for twelve nuns, it was now 
occupied by eighty, and the labours and anxieties of the mother 
Abbess proportionally increased. To the devoted and self-sacri- 
ficing Angelique, this demand upon her physical and moral 
nature would have been a new source of pleasure because a wider 
sphere of duty ; but causes unlooked for and beyond her control 
paralysed her energies, and compelled her to break up her 
cherished establishment—fated to reach through suffering to a 
still higher fame. Lying in a deep and thickly wooded valley, 
watered by two extensive lakes, the undrained fields became one 
continued marsh, and in an otherwise pestilential season, which 
the cycle of time occasionally and mysteriously evolves, heat and 
moisture clothed the wooded slopes with deleterious fogs, and 
shed over the valley their malarious poison. The crowded 
monastery thus became a great hospital. Death succeeded death, 
and its living occupants looked for relief but to the cemeteries 
around them. In this dreadful juncture the Great Ruler of all 
provided almost instant relief. Madame Arnauld, now the 
widowed mother of the Abbess, purchased in Paris a noble house 
with magnificent gardens, and presented it to Angelique for the 
reception of her family. A church was added by one of the best 
architects; and when the interior had been fitted up for its new 
occupants, they were transferred, in 1625, to Port-Royal de 
Paris, the town residence of the Abbess of Port-Royal des Champs. 
In the pure air of their metropolitan home the health of the in- 
valid community was soon restored ; and thus freed from care, the 
Abbess began to give permanence and solidity to her reforms. 
The family of Arnauld had now become the liberal patrons as 
well as the spiritual guides of Port-Royal. There were still 
living three brothers and six sisters of Angelique: the three— 
distinguished men—the six—nuns of Port-Royal. Robert Ar- 
nauld D’Andilly, the eldest of the three, and the author of various 
works both in poetry and prose, was Commissary-General of the 
Army, and had even in his youth been venerated by courtiers as 
a saint. The next in age, Henry, Bishop of Angers, had 
been the French Ambassador to Rome, and other Italian courts ;' 
and was so distinguished by his piety and virtues, that it was 


? His negotiations at these Courts were published at Paris in 1748, in 5 vols. 
12mo, by his grand-nephew, the Abbé of Pompone. 
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said of him that a sure claim to his kindness was to use him ill. 
The youngest of this celebrated family, the twentieth child, was 
Anthony Arnauld, the strenuous advocate of reform in the 
Catholic Church, the defender of the fundamental doctrine of 
justification by faith, and whose noblest eulogy was pronounced 
by his enemies, when they said that he was “a heretic worse 
than Luther and Calvin.” 

The transference of the Port-Royal community to Paris formed 
a new era in its history. Here the Abbess became acquainted 
with John Du Verger D’Hauranne, Abbot of the Monastery of 
St Cyran, who, at her suggestion, became the patron of Port- 
Royal, and resolved to re-establish the Monastery, and to main- 
tain within its walls, and propagate beyond them, the great 
evangelical truths which he had adopted. In this noble task he 
was assisted by the two Arnaulds, the brothers of the Abbess, by 
Le Maitre and De Saci, her nephews, and by another distinguished 
group, who, in casting their wealth into the treasury of Port- 
Royal, resolved to consecrate themselves to God, and in humilia- 
tion and prayer to devote their lives to the improvement and 
instruction of their species. 

The return to Port-Royal des Champs had always been an 
object near to the heart of Angelique. The insalubrity of its 
groves was not alarming to a soul ready for its change; and 
Angelique agreed in the opinion of St Cyran, that, “were it 
God’s will, it was as well to serve Him in an hospital as in a 
church.” It was therefore determined, in 1638, when the 
Monastery in Paris had become overcrowded, with no fewer than 
180 nuns, to send a detachment to Port-Royal des Champs. 
Mere Angelique resolved to accompany them; and when the 
news of her return had reached the neighbourhood, crowds of 
the people flocked to the Monastery. No sooner was the long 
file of carriages seen through the woods on the top of the hill, 
than the bells were rung, and shouts of joy resounded on every 
side as the throng advanced to meet the cortege. ‘The recluses 
who had occupied Port-Royal met Angelique at the church-door. 
They conducted the nuns into the choir, and, after service, left 
them in possession of the Monastery, and retired to the farm- 
house of Les Granges. 

This celebrated institution had now been made perfect by 
suffering. The strictest discipline was maintained within its walls, 
and the nuns and the recluses entered with zeal upon their holy 
labours. The former continued their previous occupations, 
keeping in repair the monastic and other buildings, and manag- 
ing the farms and gardens. ‘The distinguished men at Les 
Granges—its divines, its philosophers, its lawyers, its physicians, 
its poets, and its scholars—unshackled by monastic vows, dis- 
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charged the duties which each thought himself best qualified to 
perform. De Saci, Nicole, Lancelot, and Fontaine established 
and taught schools in every branch of science and literature. 
Humon and others practised the healing art in the surrounding 
hamlets. Le Maitre, and his friends learned in the law, were the 
dispensers of justice ; and Arnauld, the dauntless and the invin- 
cible, plied his midnight toil in logical, mathematical, and meta- 
physical research, and in those theological combats in which the 
Jesuit quailed, the Vatican shook, and Christian truth emerged 
pure and genuine from the dross of human wisdom. Pursuits 
less exalted, but equally honourable, were followed by its other 
hermits. Gentlemen, once the idols or the victims of society, 
were seen, in the peasant’s garb, tempering the mortar or 
dressing the vine,— officers who had bled in battle making shoes 
for the community, and noblemen repairing windows or labour- 
ing in the saw-pit,—all bound by the tie of a common faith, 
preparing for the future by fasting, humiliation, and prayer, and 
striving for the present to reform the world which they had 
found it their duty to leave. 

Nor were the female inhabitants of Port-Royal less active in 
their work, or less distinguished for their piety, than the hermits 
at Les Granges. They superintended girls’ schools, instructed 
their own sex, fed and clothed the poor, tended the sick, and 
performed many of the more menial duties which were required 
in the household and in the farm. The two societies, male and 
female, which contained eighteen of the Arnauld family, were 
more closely united by the ties of grace than by those of consan- 
guinity. The nuns and the recluses never met butinchurch, where 
they were separated by a grating; and though several of them 
were so nearly related, they had no intercourse but by letter. 

Angelique, who had been elected Abbess by the community, 
managed the temporalities of her monastic domain with the 
most princely munificence, and yet with the most rigid economy. 
Whatever money was required to promote the honour and in- 
terests of her monastery was liberally expended, even when there 
were no visible means of replacing it. In conformity with 
the views of her Church, buildings were erected both in her 
town and country residence worthy of being the House of the 
Lord; and when increased accommodation was required to 
lodge three hundred choir nuns, between three and four hundred 
pupils, besides lay sisters, novices, and postulants, and many 
ladies boarded within the precincts of the Monastery, her ex- 
penditure was sometimes more than seven times her certain 
income.’ The great deficiency thus created, sometimes amount- 
ing to more than L.1500, never failed to be supplied by 

1 The annual expenditure was 50,000 livres, the annual income only 7000, 
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Christian benevolence, without resorting to those faithless ap- 
peals by which charity is too frequently enforced. Poverty 
never prevented, nor did wealth ever purchase, the admission of 
a novice ora pupil. “Come in, come in,” she used to say to 
the poor postulant ; “we are not in want of wealth, but of good 
nuns. If you are such, your application confers upon us the 
greatest benefit.” When the parents were not wealthy, no 
present was allowed; and the offerings of the rich were received 
as alms, and spent as such among destitute families, or poor re- 
ligious communities. On one occasion, the Abbess presented to 
a distressed community a sum of L.800, and this, too, at a time 
of urgent distress, when the steward was about to raise money 
on rents not yet due. On another, she borrowed a large sum of 
money to assist in repaying to an unworthy postulant a gift of 
upwards of L.6000 which she had made to the Monastery, but 
which she illegally claimed upon being rejected as a nun. 

In her personal character, Mere Angelique combined elegance 
and gaiety of manner with the graver features of the Christian 
matron, thus adding a peculiar charm to her admirable talent of 
nursing, comforting, and imparting spiritual instruction to the 
sick. While her gentle voice allayed the terrors of the uncon- 
verted, and soothed the last moments of the faithful, her hands 
were ever employed in rendering the meanest services to her 
patients. She never shrunk from the most loathsome and infec- 
tious diseases; and in the infirmary, which she erected within 
the enclosure of the Abbey for the reception of the poor, she never 
scrupled to dress the severest wounds, and in cases of emergency 
to bleed with her own hands. To such duties she was but 
occasionally called. To feed the hungry and to clothe the 
naked was her daily toil. Clothing for the poor was spun, wove, 
cut out, and made up by the nuns, whom she had instructed 
in the art. When motherless children claimed her beneficence, 
she would strip off their rags, wash their persons, and put on 
their new clothes. If the stores were exhausted, the linen of the 
Monastery was a ready sacrifice to want; and in cases of need 
the vestments of the church became the covering of the naked, and 
even the napkins from the altar were converted into garments for 
the poor, or bandages for their wounds. For charities of a higher 
order the church plate was put in requisition; and the silver 
lamps and candlesticks which lighted the faithful to prayer, either 
passed into the crucible, or went to decorate less saintly halls. 

Such was the piety, and such the active benevolence, of the 
sisterhood of Port-Royal. In reviewing their pure and holy 
lives, we forget the superstitions which they practised, and the 
austerities of which they were the slaves or the victims; and in 
spite of the misgivings which the conventual annals are apt to 
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excite in our colder natures, we rest in the belief that these holy 
women separated themselves from the world and its sins, to 
offer to the common Father the sacrifice of broken hearts, and 
to make a better preparation for their eternal home. But with 
this charity in our heart, we cannot renounce the conviction, that 
each of our race has a part assigned to him in the government of 
the world, and that to retire from its battle-field, to wrench 
asunder the family tie, and counteract the laws and impulses of 
nature, is to flinch from the life-struggle in which we must either 
conquer or fall. There are female duties which cannot be prac- 
tised, and womanly trials which cannot be borne, in the cloister. 
It is round the domestic hearth that female virtue shines with its 
brightest lustre. It is as the wife, the mother, and the widow 
that woman appears in her appointed place, and with her true 
vocation. It is there where she finds a field for the sternest 
virtues, the noblest sympathies, and the severest duties; and it 
is according as She acts, and feels, and suffers, that she becomes 
either the saint or the martyr. To struggle with a nature with 
which hers is not destined to blend ;—to part for ever with the 
pledges of mutual love, or to number them among the ruined or 
the lost, and to survive the helpmate of a long and happy part- 
nership, are sharper and more salutary trials than the renuncia- 
tion of the world and its pleasures. 

In a monastery like that of Port-Royal, the refuge of the noble 
and the wise, the object of political hatred and persecution, and 
the scene of stirring and romantic adventure, an Abbess less dis- 
tinguished than Angelique Arnauld could not but acquire a high 
and lasting reputation. A recluse in the cloister, she yet lived in 
the world’s eye; and though it may not have been salutary food 
to her spiritual life, she yet received the world’s applause, and, 
doubtless, with humility enjoyed it. But if not there from a 
sense of duty, and under a lofty aspiration, what could be the 
enjoyment of the numerous sisterhood, in more humble re- 
treats, and even in Port-Royal itself, engaged day by day in the 
same monotonous round, with no other variety than the funeral 
of one sister and the profession of another? We can well under- 
stand how the jaded and even princely courtezan, after having 
exhausted to its dregs every cup of pleasure, and found that 
there was nothing good under the sun, should break with the 
world which she had wronged, and seek for pardon in penitence 
and prayer; but it is to us a mystery unfathomable that the 
grave judge, the active magistrate, the skilful physician, the 
successful lawyer, and the wealthy merchant, who had found a 
sphere of duty amid the world’s disquietudes, should either despise 
or abandon it. It is a matter of less surprise, that the statesman 
who has misgoverned or betrayed his country should hide his 
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shame in the conventual cell; that the philosopher should weave, 
in uninterrupted quiet, the gossamer fabric of an overtaxed brain ; 
and that the mercenary soldier should, in his latter days, remem- 
ber the breach and the sack, and long to wash his bloody hands 
in the monastic stream. 

Such was the state of Port-Royal in its most palmy days, 
when, under the direction of the Abbot of St Cyran, it had re- 
sumed its functionsin the valley of the Chevreuse. This great man, 
one of the greatest of his age, was the fellow-student and ally of 
Cornelius Jansen, who has given his name to the system of evan- 
gelical truth which distinguishes the writings of Augustine. He 
was appointed to the abbacy of St Cyran in 1620, and soon 
attracted the notice and admiration of Cardinal Richelieu. In 
order to accomplish his ambitious views he sought the alliance 
of the Abbot, and offered him the richest bishoprics in his gift. 
The bribes, however, were rejected; and when the Cardinal 
failed to acquire his services as a tool, he at first dreaded, and at 
last treated him as an enemy. Having refused to sanction the 
divorce of Gaston, Duke of Orleans, who wished to marry the 
Cardinal’s niece, and being suspected, without cause, of having 
attacked a catechism which he had published, St Cyran was 
thrown into the castle of Vincennes on the 14th May 1638, the 
year of Jansen’s death, and at the very moment when he had 
sent back to their rural home the community of Port-Royal. 
But though thus immured in a dungeon, he presided over that 
community with the same authority and success as if he had 
lived within its walls. Under the vicegerency of Anthony 
Singlin, the general confessor of the recluses and of the nuns, 
and a man of rare endowments, he managed the community of 
Port-Royal till the death of Richelieu, on the 4th December 
1642, on the very day of the festival of St Cyran, released him 
from his power. On the 6th of February 1643, M. Arnauld 
D’Andilly took him in his carriage from Vincennes, amid the 
tears and congratulations of his fellow-prisoners. The Guards 
who had watched him threw themselves at his feet, and im- 
plored his benediction, and the whole garrison arranged them- 
selves in double line, that he might quit the castle with military 
honours. In the damp and exposed dungeon to which he had 
been consigned, his health gave way; and in a few months after 
his release he was seized with apoplexy, and sunk in the arms 
of his friend and assistant, M. Singlin, on the 11th of October 
1643, in the sixty-second year of his age. 

Immediately after the death of St Cyran, Robert Arnauld 
D’Andilly, the eldest of the Arnaulds, retired to Port-Royal. It 
having been stated at court that the recluses of the Monastery 
made shoes as an act of humiliation, Arnauld said to the Queen 
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Mother, Anne of Austria, when he went to take leave of her, 
that she must not believe, if she heard it, that he made shoes at 
Port-Royal; but that if she heard that he trained espaliers, she 
might believe it, and he hoped to be able to induce her Majesty 
to eat of the fruits which he reared. He accordingly sent fruit 
to the Queen every year. Cardinal Mazarine gave it jocularly 
the name of Fruits Benis, and the Queen commanded that it 
should never be brought to her table without her knowing 
that it came from Arnauld D’Andilly. When Louis XIV. 
made his son, M. de Pompone, Minister of War, he desired to 
have an interview with the good man, as he called Arnauld. He 
accordingly had a long conversation with Arnauld, and drove 
him through his gardens ; and so enchanted was the recluse with 
the warmth of his reception, that he muttered to himself con- 
tinually, “ We must be humble.” 

Notwithstanding the loss of St Cyran, the Port-Royal institu- 
tion, both in Paris and in the country, advanced in prosperity 
and wealth. Large sums of money were bequeathed by the 
richer nuns. The Marchioness of Aumont defrayed the ex- 
pense of the church in Paris, and refitted the interior of the 
house; the Princess de Guimenée, and the Marchioness de 
Sablé, built the cloisters and the sacristy; and other ladies of 
rank and piety erected schools, infirmaries, and commodious 
houses for the boarders. Some of the recluses who died at Les 
Granges left to the Monastery the whole of their possessions. 
The Abbey of Port-Royal des Champs was not only rebuilt, but 
was enlarged to four times its extent, by the Duke de Luynes, 
M. Arnauld D’Andilly, the Marquis of Sevigné, and M. Gué 
de Bagnole, the last of whom expended upon it 40,000 livres, and 
also gave an annual rent of 6000 livres. 

With such an influx of wealth, and such an enlargement of 
its establishment, the spiritual energies of Port-Royal were pro- 
portionally increased; but, as in all other institutions, the hour 
of prosperity is often the hour of danger. Events, which could 
hardly have been anticipated, involved the nation in a civil war, 
and its religious institutions suffered in the general desolation. 
On the accession of Louis XIV., in 1643, when he was only 
five years of age, his mother, Anne of Austria, when appointed 
to the Regency, nominated Cardinal Mazarine to be Minister. 
Hated by the nobility as an Italian, and by the people from the 
severity of his fiscal policy, a powerful faction was organised by 
the celebrated Duchess of Longueville, at the instigation of 
Rochefocauld; and so formidable were their preparations, that 
the Queen Regent, with Mazarine and the King, were obliged 
to quit the capital. Fascinated by the wit and beauty of the 
rebel Duchess, even the great Turenne took the field against his 
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sovereion, and war and famine raged throughout the kingdom. 
Amid the violence and devastation which followed in their train, 
many of the religious houses were levelled to the ground. The 
Abbey of St Cyran was ransacked, and Port-Royal itself threat- 
ened with a similar fate. In this emergency, it was arranged 
that the nuns should take refuge in Paris, while the recluses 
should fortify the Monastery and defend it against the enemy. 
On the day of St Mark, accordingly, a long line of carriages, 
filled with the sisterhood, and under the charge of Angelique, 
set off for the capital, amid the blessings and prayers of their 
friends. The band of recluses, 300 strong, immediately took 
possession of the Monastery, removed into it all their furniture, 
and proceeded to fortify it by a series of small towers, erected at 
proper intervals on the walls. Hands unaccustomed to the 
spade, the chisel, or the axe, dug the foundations, hewed the 
stones, and handled the trowel; and between the strokes of the 
axe, with which the forests rung, could be caught the songs of 
praise with which the hours of labour were beguiled. <As in the 
times of Esdras, when the walls of Jerusalem were built, the 
trowel was in one hand and the sword in the other, Before 
the defences were completed, the tide of battle rolled to the 
valley of Chevreuse. Three hundred sainted warriors, as in the 
days of the Covenant, appeared in military armour. “ Spears 
and helmets glanced amid the dark recesses of the forest, and 
the din of arms was for the first time heard in a retreat so emi- 
nently consecrated to prayer.” Though the hours of labour were 
changed, the services of religion and the duties of charity were 
performed as of old. Before the notes of the pealing anthem 
had died away, the blast of the trumpet summoned the wor- 
shippers to arms. “ The forest,” says one of the chosen band, 
“which had never echoed but to hymns of praise, was now 
disturbed by the clash of arms, and the tread of cavalry ; and 
the wood-pigeons, hares, and other tribes of animals, which had 
become tame in their solitude, now started with fear at the volleys 
of musquetry, and the sound of the evening gun.” The eloquent 
recluse who recorded the events which were now agitating 
Port-Royal, could not but contrast these warlike scenes with the 
ordinary functions of the community. “ Surely,” says he, “arms 
were never wielded by hands more pure. Whilst their armour 
glittered in the sun, the gold and silver with which they were 
adorned concealed the hair cloth and the penitential shirt be- 
neath, and the plumes which towered over their martial fronts, 
hid the tear of compunction which flowed down their cheeks. 
Whilst the two-edged falchion glittered from their side, the 
hands that were to wield it were solely occupied in pouring balm 
into the wounds of their afflicted countrymen. The voices which 
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called to arms, were chiefly occupied in pouring forth the prayer 
of faith, or the thanksgivings of Divine love at the beds of the 
dying; and the gaily caparisoned horses, that seemed so eager 
for the field, were solely used in carrying food and raiment to 
the distressed. It was an awful sight to see, in the midst of 
these strangely altered solitudes, this little troop at the moment 
the bell rung for prayer. In one instant every helmet was cast 
upon the ground; and with their heads uncovered, and their 
faces prostrate in the dust, a thousand hands, cased in steel, were 
lifted up in suppliant adoration.” 

In the centre of this holy band there stood two individuals 
in discordant costume and with antagonist feelings. M. De 
Sericourt, the nephew of the great Arnauld, who had served 
under Condé, again drew his sword, but in a better cause. 
Though now a recluse, and finally the victim of fastings and 
penances, his defiant spirit returned for a while, as he deployed 
the martial column, or vociferated the word of command. Be- 
side him, unarmed, and in monastic attire, stood the venerable 
De Saci. He had asked and expected help from an arm not of 
flesh, and he felt that the Divine law, to which they had sworn 
allegiance, did not sanction even defensive war. He implored 
his brethren in arms to exchange the weapons of death for the 
buckler of faith and the sword of the Spirit, and to follow only 
the Captain of their salvation. As if with one heart, the mar- 
shalled levy felt the electric stroke, and threw down their arms. 
The penitents returned to their cell, and the recluses to their 
labour; and Port-Royal, about to become a beleaguered for- 
tress, was again but the house of prayer. Though incendiaries 
and marauders plied around them the work of pillage and even 
assassination, and brought famine and pestilence in their train, 
yet Port-Royal was spared. It became the asylum of the sick 
and wounded—the hiding-place even of its enemies. The poor 
of the neighbourhood brought their effects to it as a place of 
security, and several hundreds of ruined peasants were daily 
supplied with food from its stores. “ We are all occupied,” says 
Angelique, who remained at her post, “in contriving soups and 
potage for the poor. On taking their rounds yesterday, our gen- 
tlemen found two persons starved to death, and a young woman 
about to kill her child for whom she had no food. All around 
is pillage,—corn fields trampled by the cavalry,—no horses are 
left to plough, and nobody is certain of reaping what he sows. 
Our dormitory and chapter houses are full of the horses and 
cattle of the peasantry—forty cows in the cellar, and the out- 
houses crammed with geese, turkeys, fowls, ducks, and asses. 
The church is piled up to the ceiling with corn of all kinds, and 
with the caldrons and kettles of the peasants. The floor of the 
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chapel is covered with sacks of flour, and the libraries of our 
gentlemen. Thirty or forty nuns from other convents have fled 
to ours for refuge. Our laundry is thronged with the aged and 
the young, the maimed and the blind. The infirmary is full of 
the sick and wounded, and we have torn up all our rags and 
linen clothes to dress their sores. Our fire-wood is consumed, 
and we dare not go out for more. The cold is excessive, and 
alone preserves us from pestilence. We are so closely crowded 
that deaths are numerous. God, however, is with us, and we 
are in peace.” 

Great as were the sufferings of the Port-Royalists in this san- 
guinary war, calamities awaited them still more severe. The 
family of Arnauld had been long hated by the Jesuits, not less 
for their pre-eminent piety than for the evangelical character of 
their faithe Anthony Arnauld, the most illustrious of an illus- 
trious house, had, in a visit to the Abbot St Cyran, in his dun- 
geon of Vincennes, imbibed the spirit of that distinguished 
martyr. Abandoning his high prospects at the bar, he devoted 
himself to theology, and joined his nephews, Le Maitre and Seri- 
court, in their hermitage at Port-Royal. He had taken lessons 
at the Sorbonne, under Lescot, the confessor of Cardinal Riche- 
lieu; but in the Thesis which he defended in 1636, he had sup- 
ported the doctrine of Augustine on Grace, and thus given offence 
to his Jesuit master. Though a recluse, he desired admission 
into the Sorbonne as a Fellow, but was rejected through the in- 
fluence of the Cardinal. He took, however, the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity in 1641; and in the church of Notre Dame, and at 
the altar of the martyrs, he took the oath, “ that he would defend 
the truth even to the effusion of his blood.” His dying mother 
had brought him under the same vow, “ at the expense, were it 
necessary, of a thousand lives ;” and it became the business of 
his life to acquit himself of the double obligation. His career 
was one continued combat for his faith ; and he would have cheer- 
fully submitted to death, as he did to poverty and exile, in so 
sacred a cause. In 1643 he published his celebrated work, De 
La Frequente Communion, which, though sanctioned by the whole 
ecclesiastical province of Auchy, several bishops, and twenty- 
four doctors of the Sorbonne, was bitterly assailed by the Jesuits 
as full of pernicious doctrine, and as containing thirty-two here- 
sles. In some of his other writings, heresies of equal magnitude 
were found; and such were the passions they roused, that the 
Gallican Church, the doctors of the Sorbonne, the Minister of 
State, and the Pope himself, were invited to condemn the here- 
tic. Calumnies of every form and hue, against Arnauld and the 
Port-Royalists, were circulated and believed. St Cyran and 
Arnauld were denounced as conspirators against the Christian 
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faith, as despisers of the Eucharist, and as heretics who had 
neither holy water nor images in their churches, and who prayed 
neither to the saints nor to the Virgin. But even in those days 
unsupported slander occasionally recoiled upon its authors. 
The Jesuits found that other weapons were necessary against 
such formidable disputants ; and an obscure priest, whom they 
employed, Father Cornet, produced five heretical propositions," 
which he alleged were contained in the Augustinus of Jansen, 
and inculcated by Arnauld upon his disciples. A conclave of 
Parisian divines denounced them as heretical; the Pope cen- 
sured them; Mazarine condemned them; and, as the only antidote 
to the evangelical poison taught by the Arnaulds in the schools 
and cells of Port-Royal, an order was issued to abolish them. 

For this purpose, the officers of police, accompanied by a troop 
of archers, marched to Port-Royal, made a list of the schools, 
turned out the masters and scholars, and commanded every 
recluse to depart on pain of imprisonment. An order of Council 
was soon afterwards obtained for the expulsion of the nuns; and 
it was resolved to eject every scholar, postulant, and novice, from 
both the town and country Monasteries of Port-Royal. The 
decree for this infamous proceeding was actually signed, and on 
the eve of being executed, when an event occurred as singular 
in its nature, as it was irresistible in its spell, which paralysed the 
secular arm, and stayed for a while the vengeance of the Church. 

The event to which we allude was the miracle of the Holy 
Thorn, performed within the walls of Port-Royal. Marguerite 
Perrier, the niece of the illustrious Pascal, had been placed in 
1653 along with her eldest sister at Port-Royal. She had suf- 
fered for upwards of three years from a Fistula Lacrymalis, which 
assumed a loathsome form ; and when the skill of the most cele- 
brated surgeons had failed, and they were about to have recourse 
to the cautery, a priest brought to the Monastery a thorn from 
the Saviour’s crown, with the object only of gratifying its inmates. 
A procession was arranged to see and to kiss the sacred relic; 
and when Marguerite Perrier was about to pay it this mark of 
respect, she was requested by her neighbour, the Sceur Flavie 
Passart, to apply it to her eye. The fistula immediately disap- 
peared. Pascal himself, and the surgeons from Paris, saw the 
change, and believed in the miracle. The public gave it the 
same credit; and when the Queen Regent, on the report of 
her physician, was convinced of its truth, she recalled her archers, 
cancelled her obnoxious decree, and restored the inmates of Port- 
Royal to their pious labours.’ 


* A full account of this remarkable controversy will be found in our Review 
of the Life of Pascal, vol. i., pp. 309-317. 

? A full account of this miracle, and of the Provincial Letters of Pascal, to 
which it gave rise, will be found in vol. i., pp. 316, 320. 
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The respite thus obtained for the condemned Monastery by 
the Holy Thorn, and the wit and genius of Pascal, was not their 
only achievement. Persecution had extended the fame of the 
Monastery ; and the Christian patience with which it had been 
borne had multiplied its friends. The most superstitious Catho- 
lics regarded the miracle as a Divine attestation of the purity 
and pre-eminence of the institution, and the most evangelical as 
a new charter from on high. Pilgrims flocked to it as a sacred 
spot. Postulants and novices competed for its shelter and its 
counsels, and multitudes of distinguished devotees sought for a 
temporary home within its pale. No fewer than 250 nuns and 
recluses were its permanent occupants, and several hundreds 
more were under their constant or occasional superintendence. 
Conversions to the faith were of daily occurrence; and from the 
gay and frail world of Paris, the Queen of Poland, the Princess 
Guimenée, the Dukes and Duchesses of Luynes, Liancourt, and 
Pontchateau, and the Marchionesses of Sevigné and Sablé, re- 
tired to the seclusion of Port-Royal. 

Although the Queen Regent had been induced by the mira- 
culous cure of Mademoiselle Perrier to abrogate the decree which 
was about to be executed against Port-Royal, the influence of 
the Jesuits again prevailed, and Louis XIV., now of age, with- 
drew his protection from Port-Royal. After the five propositions 
of Father Cornet had been condemned by Innocent X., the 
Jesuits resolved to draw up a formulary or test, declaring them 
to be heretical, and contained in the “ Augustinus” of Jansen, and 
to insist upon their being signed by the Port-Royalists. To 
have refused their signature would have been to defy the autho- 
rity of the Pope, and to have given it, would have been to con- 
demn themselves. ‘To the astonishment of their enemies, they 
all, Arnauld and his disciples, put their names to the Test ; but 
a sentence was added to each name, denying that the proposi- 
tions expressed the sentiments of Jansen or themselves, and 
pointing out the difference between them. Thus unexpectedly 
foiled, the Jesuits induced the King to apply again to the Vati- 
can; and on the 16th November 1656, a bull was fulminated 
by Alexander VIL., confirming that of Innocent, and declaring 
that the propositions were heretical, and contained in the “Augus- 
tinus” of Jansen. A second test was, therefore, drawn up in 
1660, binding its subscribers to “ condemn the propositions from 
their inmost soul,” and “ even to call upon God to witness their 
sincerity.” Not only the clergy, but the schoolmasters, the 
members of religious houses, and even the nuns, were required 
to subscribe it. When this new test was presented to them, the 
Port-Royalists, with one accord, refused their signatures. Ar- 
nauld and the recluses proclaimed the distinction between sub- 
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mitting to the Pope in matters of faith and in matters of fact; 
and the nuns declared that, as they were ignorant of Latin, they 
could not swear to the contents of a book which they were unable 
to read. All argument, however, was unavailing. The King, 
the Jesuits, and the clergy united their powers of mischief in 
oppressing the Jansenists. The demons of police, backed by a 
troop of horse, visited both the establishments of Port-Royal ; 
and Singlin, Arnauld, Le Maitre, and Saci were obliged to 
fly for their lives. Excommunications, fines, imprisonment, and 
exile, were for four years the inflictions of the court and the 
church. The prisons were everywhere filled with the faithful. 
The Bastille was so crowded, that its passages were converted 
into temporary cells, and many of the nuns, who were imprisoned 
in their convents, were treated with every species of inhumanity. 

While her Monastery was thus threatened with destruction, 
Mere Angelique remained at her post. The weight of three- 
score and ten years had unfitted her for her arduous duties, and 
a quarter of a century of persecution had done its work on a 
frame otherwise than robust. When recovering from a severe 
illness, she was apprised of the violent measures which were con- 
templated against Port-Royal de Paris. Taking leave of her 
disconsolate family, she was transported to Paris in a litter, and 
on her road was met by the lieutenant of police who had been 
sent to inform her of the intended expulsion of. her scholars, her 
novices, her postulants, and her boarders. On her arrival, she 
found the gates of the Monastery guarded, with troops of archers 
in the courtyard ; and day after day she had to bear the expulsion, 
one by one, of seventy-five of her community, whom she had 
loved and cherished with the tenderest affection. 'To this mental 
sorrow was superadded physical suffering of no ordinary kind,— 
a balm, if not an antidote, to the deeper agonies of the soul. An 
attack of incurable dropsy supervened, and in the intervals of its 
paroxysms, and amid the vociferations of soldiers and the rattling 
of arms, she dictated two letters,—the one to an intimate friend, 
the other to a relentless enemy. “At length,” she wrote to M. 
De Sevigné, “our good Lord has seen fit to deprive us of all. 
Fathers, disciples, children, all are gone. Blessed be the name 
of the Lord. ‘This heavenly visitation is necessary to purify our 
hearts, as with a refiner’s fire, from its various corruptions.” To 
Anne of Austria she wrote in a different, though not less Chris- 
tian strain, and, interrupted by faintings and convulsions, she 
reminded her of the persecutions of Port-Royal, and defended 
the cause in which it had suffered. This remarkable letter, which 
was believed by the court to be the joint production of Arnauld, 
Nicole, and Saci, has been long celebrated as a model of piety, 
wisdom, and eloquence. “My earthly business is done,” she 
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said to the nuns around, when the letter was despatched ; and, 
accordingly, the few days that were granted her were spent in 

rayer, and in benedictions to her sorrowing companions. She 
died on the 16th of August 1661, at the age of 70, leaving be- 
hind her a name which will be remembered in the history of her 
country when that of its sages and warriors have been obliterated 
from its page. 

A character so pure and noble as that of Mere Angelique 
cannot, as with the gay colours of nature, be made brighter by 
contrast; but there lived and breathed in the atmosphere of Port- 
Royal a being so treacherous and vile, that the contrast has an 
interest of another aspect. Among the members of that holy 
sisterhood there was one, Catherine Flavie Passart, whom An- 
gelique had especially patronised, and for whose family she had 
generously provided,—the most devotional among the devout,— 
the most abstemious in her fastings,—and the most self-afflicted 
in her penances. To these rare gifts she added the finest talents 
and accomplishments—eloquence in discourse, and an unrivalled 
style in her epistolary writings. The portraits of Jansen and St 
Cyran ornamented her lowly cell, and she was one of the keenest 
defenders of their faith, and the bitterest enemy of their perse- 
cutors. She was the companion who advised Mademoiselle 
Perrier to pray to her Saviour when she applied the Holy Thorn, 
and thus became, as it were, the cause of the miracle. The 
fame, however, which she had by these means acquired, did not 
satisfy the cravings of her ambition. She aimed at a still higher 
sanctity, and for a while obtained it. When visited with sickness, 
she often recovered as if by a miracle. Messages from beyond 
the grave added to her fame, and the saints above responded to 
her invocations. Pretensions like these might have been ascribed 
to acute and morbid sensations, or to a glowing and excited fancy ; 
but when she exhibited to her school a full-blown rose, which 
had budded and blossomed on a leafless branch placed before the 
portrait of St Cyran, she excited suspicions which were quickly 
confirmed. Aspiring to the croisier of the Abbess, she thus for- 
feited the claims which her unrivalled sanctity had given her 
among the electors; and feeling that her true character had been 
revealed, she struck into a new and more tortuous path. Charging 
the Abbess and the nuns as her seducer, she withdrew her 
scruples to sign the anti-Jansenist test, and became a spy in the 
Monastery, and a willing tool in the hands of’ the Jesuits. She 
persuaded M. Hardouin Prefixe, the Metropolitan Archbishop, 
that if twenty-six of the refractory nuns were imprisoned and 
dispersed in different convents, it would be easy for a devoted 
abbess to restore the rest to obedience. The unscrupulous prelate 
accepted her advice. In 1663 he repaired to Port-Royal de 
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Paris,with an imposing train of the civil authorities ; and having 
tendered in vain the anti-Jansenist test, he imprisoned Mere 
Agnes and fifteen of the principal nuns. In the valley of the 
Chevreuse he inflicted the same punishment upon ten of the 
community, and interdicted them from the sacrament. The 
scene on this occasion is worthy of the artist’s pencil. On the 
opening of the gates, the archiepiscopal state-coach, with other 
coaches containing the lesser functionaries, entered the sacred 
precincts. Eight empty coaches, guarded by twenty constables 
and eighty soldiers with loaded muskets and fixed bayonets, fol- 
lowed. The Archbishop alighted in state, preceded by his silver 
cross, crowned with his mitre, and followed by numerous ec- 
clesiastics bearing his train. M. Andilly, who had six daughters 
in the Monastery, and whose mother and grandmother slept in 
the adjacent cemetery, threw himself at the Archbishop’s feet, 
and besought him in vain to allow his three daughters and his 
sister, Mere Agnes, to reside at his country-seat at Pompone. 
The procession moved into the church, and a scene ensued which 
it is impossible briefly to describe. The anti-Jansenist test re- 
ceived no signature. Twenty-three nuns were carried off to 
separate convents, and after suffering ten months’ imprisonment, 
were taken back to Port-Royal, where, debarred from the sacra- 
ments of the Church, they were left to die the victims of injustice 
and oppression. The distinguished recluses, who had surrounded 
Port-Royal with an intellectual glory, no longer hallowed the 
valley of Chevreuse. Many of them pined away in dens, in 
dungeons, or in exile. Singlin died in extreme suffering in the 
Bastille; and De Saci and several of his friends were sent to that 
hated prison. 

The persecutions of the Jesuits were not confined to the 
recusant monasteries. Although the obnoxious test had been 
accepted by the clergy, yet four faithful men were found among 
their higher ranks. The Bishops of Alais, Angers,’ Pamiers, and 
Beauvais, refused to sanction the new prerogative of the Pope, 
and incurred his highest displeasure. In 1667, when stretched 
on his deathbed, Alexander VII. threatened with his vengeance 
the dissenting bishops; but fortunately for his victims, and for 
the peace of the Church, he was not permitted to carry his 
threats into execution. A more Christian spirit now breathed 
from the Vatican, and Clement IX. had the honour of restoring 
peace to the Gallican Church. So Herculean a task it was not 
easy to accomplish. The infallible decree of one Pontiff cannot 
be abrogated by the equally infallible decision of another. 
Casuistry, the only arbiter between such antagonist convictions, 


? Henry Arnauld, the brother of Mere Angelique. He died blind in 1695, in 
the 96th year of his age. 
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failed to reconcile the opinions of the Pope and the recusant 
Bishops, till it was enforced by appeals which the heart of the 
ecclesiastic, rather than his conscience, not unfrequently obeys. 
A fascinating woman reversed the decree of the dying Pontiff, 
aralysed the uplifted arm of the King and his confessor, and 
rought back the exiles of Port-Royal to their happy home. 
Anne Genevieve de Bourbon-Condé, by whom the tide of per- 
secution was turned, claims a passing notice. Born in 1619 in the 
dungeon of Vincennes, during the captivity of her father, Henry 
of Bourbon, Prince of Condé, and brought up amid domestic 
misfortunes, she purposed to take the veil in the Convent of the 
Carmelites ; but, under the pressure of a mother’s control, she was 
made to unite the austerities of the cloister with the excitements 
of the ball-room, and with a shirt of hair beneath, to combine all 
the fascinations of dress and beauty. Her conversation, her man- 
ners, her expression, and her genuine beauty, made many con- 
quests. At the age of nineteen, she was betrothed to the Prince 
of Joinville; but being relieved from this engagement by his 
death, she married at the age of twenty-three the Duke of Longue- 
ville, then in his forty-seventh year. To marry, was in those 
days to establish a right to licentious love, and infidelity on one 
side was never required to call it into exercise on the other. In 
the conduct of her husband the Duchess might have found an 
apology for her own; but she was too honest, or rather too wicked 
to plead it, and she threw herself into the abyss of wanton and 
uncurbed licentiousness. Her life, public and private, was one of 
crime and shame. As the heroine of the Fronde, she was a rebel 
and an usurper, and she was a prostitute as the mistress of many 
lovers. It is fortunate for society that vice, even the blackest, is 
often the turning-point to virtue, and that the fascinations of 
beauty, so often fatal to domestic peace, have frequently brought 
back the exile to his hearth, thrown open the dungeon to the cap- 
tive, and released the martyr from his stake. Such, indeed, were 
the achievements of the Duchess of Longueville. Satiated with 
pleasure, and having exhausted its deepest fountains, she found 
that there was nothing good under the sun. In the quiet of mon- 
astic life she sought for nobler excitements ; and she found peace 
in its holy pursuits, and doubtless pardon in its lofty aspirations. 
In 1667, when Clement LX. assumed the tiara, the Papa! 
denunciation of the four Bishops had excited public commisera- 
tion. No fewer than nineteen prelates came to the defence 
of their colleagues, and had the courage to appeal both to the 
Pope and the King. The Pope at first lent a deaf ear to the 
appeal, and the King was unwilling to interfere, In this emer- 
gency the Duchess addressed an eloquent and touching letter to 
the Pope, in favour of Port-Royal and the Bishops; and a com- 
VOL, XXX. NO. LX. 2 L 
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mittee, consisting of the Archbishop of Sens, the Bishop of Cha- 
lons, Arnauld, and Nicole, met at her hotel, in order to bring to 
a settlement this important affair. The Pope’s Nuncio in Paris 
could not resist the appeal of rank and beauty. Even Condé 
came to the help of his sister ; and, after eighteen months of diplo- 
macy and intrigue, she triumphed over the obstinacy both of the 
Pope and of the King. Each party, anxious for peace, abated their 
pretensions without confessing it; and the “ Pata de [Eglise,” 
the “ Pacijication of Clement [X.,” which was effected in 1668, 
was hailed by all but the Jesuits. The event was announced by 
a solemn decree, and consecrated by a medal. The King ad- 
dressed a kind letter to the four Bishops. Arnauld and his 
friends were introduced to the King and the court, and received 
an equally warm reception from the Nuncio. De Saci and his 
captive brethren were released from the Bastille, and Port-Royal 
resumed its functions, opened its schools, and received into its 
bosom its faithful and scattered exiles. 

After the restoration of the Monastery, the Duchess of Longue- 
ville occasionally resided at Port-Royal, deploring with bitter 
tears the errors of her life, and devoting her princely income to 
works of charity and love. She liberated from prison ninety 
debtors, and at one time no fewer than 4000 prisoners subsisted 
on her bounty. She thus regained the affections of the King 
and the Queen mother, who endeavoured to wean her from her 
solitude, but all their attempts were vain. The death of her 
favourite son, Charles-Paris de Longueville, who was killed at 
the passage of the Rhine in 1672, drove her into a more habitual 
seclusion,—residing either in the Convent of the Carmelites, or 
at Port-Royal des Champs. Preferring the quiet of the country, 
she built a house near the Abbey, where she enjoyed the society 
of Arnauld, Nicole, and Saci, and the other eminent men who, 
after the Pacification of Clement IX., had been attracted to Port- 
Royal. 

Among these, Sebastian Nain de Tillemont held a distin- 
guished place. Educated at Port-Royal under Nicole, he de- 
sired to spend the rest of his days in that sacred spot. Retiring 
to the rural parish of St Lambert, between Port-Royal and 
Chevreuse, he became a subdeacon in 1672, and a priest in 1676; 
and in order to be near Saci, he built a hermitage in the court 
of the Abbey, pursuing his studies in ecclesiastical history, and, 
as Fontaine expresses it, “ living alone, and with no witness but 
God Himself, who was ever present with him, and who was to 
him all in all.” 

Though not a recluse, Racine, the great dramatist of his age, 
was the advocate and historian of Port-Royal. He was trained, 
along with Tillemont, by Nicole and Dr Hamon, and imbibed 
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the lofty principles which they taught. Although his fame as a 
dramatic author was not likely to be appreciated i in a monastery, 
yet there is no reason to believe that his writings had given 
offence to his monastic friends. An event, however, occurred, 
which brought him into painful collision with the teachers whom 
he loved. In a reply to Desmarets, the author of the comedy 
entitled Visionaires, Nicole characterised dramatic writers as, 
Empoissoneurs publics, et gens horribles aux yeux des Chretiens, 
as “ public poisoners, and persons hated by Christians.”* Though 
inapplicable to Racine, he felt it as an attack upon himself, and 
replied to Nicole in his famous letter addressed to the Authors of 
Imaginary Heresies, in which he attacked his former teacher 
with a talent worthy of Pascal, and feeling not easily recon- 
ciled with his religious views. Irritated by two sharp replies 
to his letter, he wrote another still more severe ; but, by the advice 
of Boileau, ‘al under the conviction that he had failed i in respect 
to his secular, as well as to his religious teachers, he withheld it 
from the public, and even withdrew all the copies of his first 
letter which he could obtain. Not satisfied with these acts of 
reparation, he went with Boileau to the house of Arnauld, and 
threw himself at his feet. Arnauld, in his turn, threw himself 
at the feet of Racine, and they embraced each other as friends, 
brothers, and Christians. The grief which this event occasioned 
to the poet, was not soon assuaged. When accidentally referred 
to by a friend, he declared “ that it was the most shameful act 
of his life, and that he would give all his blood to efface it.” 
Under this feeling, Racine ceased to write for the stage, though 
his Esther and Athalie might have been perused even in the 
cloisters of Port-Royal. “ It is in these two tr agedies,” says one 
of his biographers, “ founded on the most sublime of models, that 
he is almost always sublime himself, and that, with the inspira- 
tion of a Hebrew prophet, he announces Divine truth in verses 
almost divine.” As he advanced in years, his devotional habits 
acquired new strength. He prayed daily with his family and 
domestics, and expounded to them the Scriptures ; and he became 
so indifferent to fame, that he refused to revise the new editions 
of his works. Though a favourite at court, he ceased to attend 
its levees, and but for the claims of his family, he would have 
spent his last days at Port-Royal. He died the death of the 
righteous, on the 22d April 1699; and his remains were, at his 
own request, interred beside those of Dr Hamon, one of his 
early friends ; but, though disturbed during the violation of the 
tombs of the Monastery, which we have yet to describe, and 
carried from one cemetery to another, they at last found a rest- 
ing-place in Paris, beside those of Pascal, in St Etienne du Mont. 


? Les Imaginaires et les Visionaires, ou Lettres sur heresie imaginaires. 
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While the Duchess of Longueville lived, and influenced the 
civil and ecclesiastical authorities, the community of Port-Royal 
flourished undisturbed, and reckoned among its inmates many 
noble and distinguished inmates. The Prince of Conti, one of 
the leaders of the Fronde, retired to the sacred valley, with his 
wife and his sister the Duchess of Longueville ; and, like her, 
had wept over the sins of their early life, and devoted their 
wealth to works of charity and love. There the Duke de Lian- 
court found a happy home after a life of misfortune. Here the 
Duke and rte of Luynes came for spiritual comfort, 
and spent large sums in making additions to the Abbey; and 
here M. Pontchateau, once a diplomatist, and afterwards the 
apostolic Porto-notary at Rome, closed his chequered life, under 
the name of Le Mercier, as a diligent labourer in the garden, 
and an affectionate worshipper in the church. Thus did Port- 
Royal become the most celebrated, and one of the most spacious 
abbeys in France. Two hundred nuns lived within its walls. 
The recluses, who followed some manual or intellectual pursuit, 
occupied the farm-houses, and other cottages belonging to the 
Monastery ; and numerous families of rank and influence, some 
of whom we have mentioned, occupied country-houses of their 
own, or boarded for a while with others, to profit by the piety 
and learning of the recluses. 

At the death of the Duchess of Longueville, in 1679, Port- 
Royal, after eleven years of peace, had to pass through another 
period of adversity. In this event the Jesuits anticipated their 
return to power; and, through the influence of Madame Main- 
tenon, they obtained possession of the King’s conscience—the 
Royal pith-ball which vibrated between the contending electri- 
cities of loyal and vicious love. Francois Harlai, the unscru- 
pulous and the immoral occupant of the metropolitan see, the 
tool of Louis, because the slave of Madame Maintenon, expelled 
the scholars and the postulates, and prohibited the admission of 
novices to the Monastery. Arnauld, Nicole, Lancelot, De Saci, 
Tillemont, Hamon, Pontchateau, and the other distinguished 
recluses, were banished from the valley of Chevreuse. Arnauld 
and Nicole retired to the Netherlands; Lancelot to Quimperle, 
where he died in 1695; De Saci to Pompone, the domain of his 
brother, where he died in 1684; and Tillemont to a small pro- 
perty bearing his name, between Montreuil and Vincennes. After 
visiting Arnauld in Holland in 1681, Tillemont returned to Paris, 
where he died in the sixty-second year of his age. His remains 
were interred at Port-Royal des Champs, and after being exhumed 
in 1711, were transported to the church of St André-des-Arcs 
in Paris. 

At the commencement of this persecution, Mere Angelique de 
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St Jean, the daughter of M. Arnauld D’Andilly, and the sister of 
Mere Angelique, had been Abbess for only ten months, and suf- 
fered deeply under the blow which had struck her household. She 
defended her Monastery in a letter of rare eloquence and talent ; 
but no argument however sound, and no eloquence however 
powerful, could reach the head and the heart of her relentless 
persecutor. She conducted the affairs of her impoverished and 
decaying establishment during the rest of her life; and when in 
1684 she was stretched on her deathbed, she expired during the 
reading of the 73d Psalm, as one peculiarly apposite to the fate 
of Port-Royal. 

Upon the death of Mere Angelique, the Mere du Fargis, the 
Prioress of Port-Royal, succeeded her as Abbess, and Mere St 
Thecla Racine, the aunt of the poet, became its Prioress. Though 
deprived of its distinguished recluses, and of the schools which 
they taught, Port-Royal des Champs, which had been long sepa- 
rated from Port-Royal de Paris, dragged on a lingering existence 
under the frown of the court and the Church. The great ques- 
tion between the Jansenists and the Jesuits had ceased to dis- 
tract the King or to disturb the Vatican, but it had been left in 
such a state of unstable equilibrium that the breath of a priest 
was sufficient to unsettle it. 

M. Pasquier Quesnel, a priest of the congregation of the Ora- 
tory, had published the first part of a work entitled Reflexions 
Morales, which was so highly esteemed that Vialart, Bishop of 
Chalons-sur-Marne, recommended it by a mandatory letter, in 
1671, to the ecclesiastics and the faithful of his diocese. It was 
republished in Paris in the same year, with the privilege and 
approbation of the doctors of the Sorbonne, and the consent of 
the Archbishop, M. De Noailles. M. Quesnel, thus highly pa- 
tronised, continued to extend his Reflerions to the Acts of the 
Apostles and the Epistles; but Harlai having banished M. De 
Sainte Marthe, the General of the Oratory, on account of his 
attachment to Arnauld and his principles, Quesnel, who was much 
attached to his superior, and was believed to hold the same 
opinions, was ordered to quit Paris and the diocese. He took 
refuge at the end of 1681 in the house of the Oratory of Orleans, 
the congregation of which had, three years before, prepared a for- 
mula condemning Jansenism and the philosophy of Descartes. 
In 1684 the same body exacted from all its members their signa- 
ture to the formula. Quesnel and several of his colleagues 
refused to sign it, and, dreading the consequences, he joined 
Arnauld in Brussels, and remained there till the death of the 
latter in 1694. Having revised and completed his Reflexions, it 
appeared in 1694, and was presented to M. De Noailles, who 
had succeeded Vialart as Bishop of Chalons. In a mandatory 
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letter, issued in 1695, the new bishop recommended it to his 
clergy; but, in the same year, when he was translated to the 
archiepiscopal chair in Paris, he published an ordinance on the 
20th August 1696, condemning a book published by the Abbé De 
Barcos, nephew of the famous St Cyran, entitled Exposition de 
la foi de L’ Eglise touchant le Grace et la Predestination, a work 
containing the very same doctrines which he had sanctioned in the 
Reflexions Morales. Two years afterwards there appeared a re- 
markable pamphlet, entitled Probleme Ecclesiastique,’ or a Case 
of Conscience, in which the author contrasted Noailles, Bishop of 
Chalons, approving the doctrines in the Reflexions Morales, in 
1695, with Noailles, Archbishop of Paris, in 1696, condemning 
the same doctrines in the Exposition de la Foi, and maliciously 
asked, whether we were to believe the approbation or the cen- 
sure. At the instigation of Noailles, the Parliament of Paris, in 
January 1699, condemned the Probleme Ecclesiastique to be 
burned. He had believed that it was written by the Jesuits, and 
ever afterwards he entertained the most unfavourable opinion of 
them. He even interdicted them from his diocese, and all the influ- 
ence of Madame Maintenon was not sufficient to restore them to 
his favour. In consequence of these proceedings the Jansenist con- 
troversy agitated the ecclesiastical world. Bishops were arrayed 
on each side, and Cardinal Noailles on both; and the Jansenists, 
under Quesnel at Brussels, carried on the contest with all the 
eloquence which truth and learning could supply. In this emer- 
gency Clement XI. issued, in 1705, the famous bull beginning 
with the words Vineam Domini Sabaoth, in which it is declared 
that respectful silence, in reference to the authority of the Pope 
in determining matters of fact, was not a sufficient submission to 
an apostolic and Papal bull. In place of allaying, this bull only 
embittered the contest. Louis XIV., softened by misfortunes, 
and knowing that his own confessor, M. la Chaise, as well as 
Cardinal Noailles, had approved of the Reflexions Morales, while 
his present confessor, Tellier, had condemned in it 101 proposi- 
tions, was anxious to bring the dispute to a close; and accord- 
ingly Clement XI. issued, in 1713, the celebrated bull known 
by the name of Unigenitus, in which, as Ranke observes, the 
Jansenist doctrines of sin, grace, justification, and miracle, even 
in their mitigated expression, and sometimes as they were thought 
to be literally found in St Augustine, and in a far larger exten- 
sion than in the “ five propositions, were denounced as heretical.”? 
Anxious to maintain his own consistency, Noailles refused to 
accept the bull, and encouraged the most marked opposition to it 


? The author of this pamphlet was a Benedictine of the name of Thierri de 
Viaixnes, and a Jansenist. 
? Ranke’s History of the Popes, vol. iii., pp. 199, 200. 
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in his diocese; but, as a compensation for this contumacious pro- 
ceeding, he persecuted Port-Royal with the most unrelenting 
hostility. The nuns of that abbey alone were required to sub- 
scribe the bull Vineam without mental or written reservation. 
They added their names to the document, but with the declara- 
tion that they were not disavowing the principle of the “ Pacifi- 
cation of Clement XI.” The limitation in the demand indicated 
its persecuting spirit, and the noble contumacy of the reply was 
held to justify the persecution. 

Although urged by Thomassin, one of his functionaries, to 
spare Port-Royal, and naturally disposed to mercy, he was yet 
so strongly pressed by the Court and the Jesuits to take an oppo- 
site course, that he at last yielded to their solicitations. Although 
the decree of the Cardinal for the suppression and extinction of 
Port-Royal was passed on the 11th of July, yet the Royal 
decree for carrying that of the Cardinal into effect was not 
obtained till the 26th of October. 

Three days afterwards M. D’Argenson, Counsellor of State, 
was sent to put the decree in execution. A body of several 
hundred horsemen, marching in secret from Paris, having taken 
possession of all the avenues of approach, D’Argenson demanded 
admission in the King’s name, and summoned the whole com- 
munity into the chapter-house. From the throne of the Abbess 
he read the first part of the decree, demanded and obtained all 
the title-deeds of the Monastery, and in the presence of the 
Prioress and Sub-Prioress, affixed his seal to the various chests 
to which the archives and other property were consigned. 
Having again summoned the community to the chapter-house, 
he read the remainder of the decree enjoining the instant dis- 
persion of the nuns to different religious houses out of the diocese 
of Paris, naming their places of exile, and putting into the hand 
of each a sum of money to defray the expense of their journey, 
and their first quarter’s board at the convent which was to re- 
ceive them. Nota sigh, nor a murmur, nor a tear betrayed the 
feelings of this band of martyrs. ‘They prepared, in the brief 
time that was allowed them, the little bundles which they were 
permitted to carry ; and when the carriages drove into the court 
to receive them, a scene occurred which no language can de- 
scribe. The farmers, villagers, and poor of the neighbourhood 
had assembled in hundreds on the surrounding heights, and no 
sooner had they seen the carriages advance into the court than 
an universal cry of indignation and of wailing rent the air. The 
poor rushed down in crowds to the Monastery, weeping and 
screaming, and praying for their benefactors ; but neither tears 
nor cries could avail. The Prioress blessed and counselled each 
nun as she entered her temporary prison; and carriage after 
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carriage, each with an armed escort, forced a passage through 
lines of the kneeling and weeping poor. In their lonely journey 
they suffered great hardships, both from the severity of the 
season and the rudeness of their guards. They were refused 
permission to attend divine worship, and were even locked up at 
the inns where they slept. Many of them, far advanced in life, 
and suffering under the infirmities of disease and age, sank 
under the anxieties and fatigues of the journey, while others, of 
higher spirit and with better constitutions, exhibited during their 
imprisonment and sufferings all the virtues of the Christian 
martyr. Madame Anne Julie de Remicourt, the Sub-Prioress, 
who was sent to the Priory of Bellefond, was kept for two years 
under lock and key in a small garden-house, ventilated and 
lighted only through the chimney. She only saw the lay sister 
who fed her, was interdicted the use of books and writing 
materials, and allowed neither fire nor candle during the severi- 
ties of winter. Mere Claude Louise, the last Prioress of Port- 
Royal des Champs, was also the last to quit the Abbey. “ Be 
faithful to the end,” was the last advice which she gave to her 
sisters, and which she nobly followed. At Blois, in the Convent 
of the Ursulines, the place of her exile, she was immured in a 
prison, interdicted the sacraments, and urged on her deathbed 
by bishops and nuns to sign the formula which she had so long 
abjured. Without the sacrament, which she earnestly implored, 
and without the absolution of a priest, which, doubtless, she did 
not now desire, she died in 1716, and her remains were interred, 
without the ceremonies of her Church, in an abandoned bury- 
ing-ground, full of rubbish and overgrown with weeds. Such was 
the end of one and of all the righteous women, who, in opposi- 
tion to confessors, cardinals, and popes, and kings, dared to 
cling to “the truth as it is in Jesus.” 

Although the living occupants of Port-Royal were driven into 
exile, its edifices, its groves, its cemeteries, its very stones were 
instinct with life; and the speech which they uttered might yet 
summon to the valley which they hallowed another race of con- 
fessors and of saints. It was necessary, therefore, in the opinion 
of the Jesuits, to raze the Abbey and its buildings to the ground, 
to crush its consecrated altars, and to scatter even the bones of 
its saints. A decree for this purpose was obtained in the begin- 
ning of 1710; but it was not carried into effect till the following 
year, when the church and all the other buildings were destroyed. 
At the end of 1711 and in the beginning of 1712, the sepulchres 
of the nuns and recluses were broken open, and the bodies, in 
every stage of decomposition, exposed to view. Gravediggers, and 
labourers prepared for their impious task by intoxication, carried 
on their work amid obscene jests and blasphemous imprecations. 
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Corpses, as if they had been newly buried, were tossed from their 
lairs, and dragged to the heaps of bones and mangled limbs upon 
which the dogs were permitted to feed... When the work of ex- 
humation was finished, the putrid mass of human remains was 
piled up on carts, and deposited in one common pit on the south 
side of the neighbouring Church of St Lambert. Portions of 
the bodies which fell from the carts were buried by the poor 
villagers on the spots where they fell; and the friends of Port- 
Royal erected above the sacred pit a wooden cross, where many 
a pilgrim of high and low degree have shed holy tears and 
poured out their hearts in prayer. 


Had we lived in the days of Port-Royal, and witnessed its 
heroism and its fall, there are two parties whom we should have 
summoned to the judgment-seat, and whose fate we should have 
been anxious to foresee, if we lacked the boldness to predict it— 
the authors of its persecutions, and the Catholic race that ap- 
proved and applauded it. He who said, “ Vengeance is Mine,” 
may reserve the chastening for the grand and supreme assize ; 
but if history is to be our teacher, there are deeds of such 
transcendant guilt, that justice cannot brook delay. Louis XIV. 
and the Cardinal Archbishop, his auxiliary and his tool, were 
summarily tried and punished. The sovereigns who violated the 
Jaws of God and man in extirpating the preachers of righteous- 
ness—the Huguenots and the Port-Royalists—could hardly ex- 
pect a reprieve. When three Dauphins, the objects of his love 
and the heirs to his throne, were struck down by their father’s 
side, and his armies vanquished in the field, the despot felt that 
the Avenger was in his household, and in his domains; and in 
his last hour he charged the Jesuits, who had deceived him, as 
the prompters of his crimes. 

The guilty Cardinal Noailles, the unwilling tool of the mo- 
narch and his mistress, stood conscience-stricken with the enor- 
mity of his crime. It haunted him even in his dreams. He 
saw the growling wolves disputing over the mangled remains of 
the martyrs of Port-Royal, while a hand unseen hurled at his 
head the fragments of its ruins. Under the pangs of remorse, 
he started with a pious friend, whose counsel he had rejected, to 
witness the desolations he had caused, to confess his crime on 
the spot, and to pray for its pardon. When his eye first caught 
the ruins of the Abbey, he burst into tears, and almost sunk 
under convulsions. ‘“ His groans,” to use the words of Tho- 
massin, who heard them, “ were less like the anguish of a man 


? Permission was given to several families to remove the bodies of their rela- 
tives; and, accordingly, the bodies of six of the Arnauld family, and those of 
Tillemont, Le Maitre, De Saci, Racine, and a few more, were transported to 
other burying-grounds. 
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than the suppressed howlings of an animal in torture.” Break- 
ing away from his companion, he wrung his hands, beat his 
breast, and, frantic with grief, he threw himself on the ground, 
crying aloud for mercy. At the cemetery, where he saw the 
fawning graves, his agony became more intense, and the dread 
of the future more agonising still. When he read on its portal, 
“ TIME IS YET BEFORE ME,” he doubtless felt that to him it was 
the Time of Repentance, and we trust that the brief homily was 
not preached in vain. 

If the sins of the father are generally visited on the children, 
France had little reason to expect exemption. She looked on 
with sullen indifference, and even with criminal applause, when 
the scaffold was bathed with the blood of the Protestant, and 
when the martyr was writhing at the stake. The avenging arm 
was now laid bare against her priests, her kings, and her people. 
The Jesuits, as a body, were pillaged and suppressed, and as 
individuals driven into poverty and exile. Her archbishops, 
the successors of the metropolitan officials who had been the 
executioners at Port-Royal, perished on the scaffold or at the 
barricade ; and the same godless philosophy which had been let 
loose against her Church, hurried her kings to the guillotine or 
to exile, and blotted out their degraded name from among the 
rulers of the earth. 

Nor have the sovereigns of their Church been spared. The 
presumptuous Pontiffs who have seated themselves on the 
throne of God, the lying interpreters of His Word, and the wicked 
usurpers of His power, were humbled and degraded. ‘The same 
France which the Popes had scourged by their edicts despatched 
her legions to Rome,—bearded the holy father in his halls, and 
sent him in chains from the Vatican. A second Pontiff shared 
the same fate. The States of the Church became a republic 
under foreign bayonets; and, as if to proclaim to the Protestant 
world, and remind France and Rome of their guilt and its punish- 
ment, the very edicts which were launched against the Jansenists 
and Port-Royal were publicly recalled. 

Although the rulers of France were thus made the instruments 
to punish the ecclesiastical tyrants who shed the blood and dese- 
crated the remains of the noblest of her subjects, France, as a 
people, had yet her sentence to undergo. Her death-warrant 
was signed at the destruction of Port-Royal, and though its exe- 
cution was postponed, the culprit was not reprieved. Time had 
but increased the weight of the avenger’s arm, and it fell with a 
heavier blow. France in her revolution was the avenger of 
France in her royal and ecclesiastical despotism. The tocsin of 
civil war, and the alarm of foreign occupation, rung their dis- 
cordant notes through the realm. The conscript peasant was 
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hurried from his wine-press, the swain from his plough, and the 
youth from the domestic hearth; while the guillotine, the dun- 
geon, and the sword of the foreigner, broke up her families into 
widows and orphans. ‘Though the cup of her iniquities has been 
filled to the brim, yet the vials of retribution have not discharged 
their contents. When pestilence or famine or foreign war are the 
avengers of national guilt, its expiation may be plenary, and the 
penal obligation discharged ; but in civil war, when the watch- 
fires burn on the house-top or on the barricade, and brother fights 
with brother, guilt, in its most atrocious phase, demands new 
and sterner forms of retribution. The iniquities of France, not 
against her kings, her priests, and her people, but against her 
saints and her confessors, are not yet avenged; and while we 
are expressing the truth in these perishable lines, the muttering 
of the distant thunder is in our ears, and the bolt of Divine ven- 
geance is on the wing. I WILL REPAY, SAITH THE Lorp. 


As it was our object, in the preceding article, to give a brief 
and popular account of the history of Port-Royal and its inmates, 
we have not made any particular reference to the work of the 
late Mrs Schimmelpenninck, a lady of distinguished accomplish- 
ments, with whom we had the pleasure of being personally ac- 
quainted, and of whose piety and talents the reader will find 
ample proof in her Life, partly autobiographical, edited by her 
relative, Miss Hawkin. After visiting Port-Royal des Champs 
in 1814, Mrs Schimmelpenninck resolved to write its history ; 
and for this purpose made “a large collection of the religious 
biographic and historic works of the Port-Royalists.” In writ- 
ing the preceding pages, we found it necessary to refer to various 
biographies which Mrs §. does not seem to have consulted, in 
order to obtain facts and dates which were required to give con- 
tinuity to the narrative. Such of our readers as have perused 
the eloquent article on the Port-Royalists, contributed, nearly 
thirty years ago, to the Edinburgh Review, by Sir James 
Stephen, will unite with us in expressing the opinion that a 
short history of Port-Royal, in connexion with the political and 
ecclesiastical history of the 17th century, is still a desideratum 
in our literature. 
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Art, X.—Lectures on Metaphysics and Logic. By Sir W. 
Hamixton, Bart., etc. Edited by the Rev. W. L. ManseEx1, 
B.D., Oxford, and Jonn Vertcu, M.A., Edinburgh. Vols. 
1 and 2. William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London, 1859. 


TueseE Lectures do not await our commendation to the meta- 
physical public. There are few in this country whose studies are 
at all philosophical who do not acknowledge deep obligations to 
Sir W. Hamilton. To him, indeed, is due in great measure 
the revival of philosophy in this country. His indefatigable ear- 
nestness and independence in the pursuit of truth, as truth, not 
as originality, produced the usual effect of such qualities in in- 
spiring a similar ardour in the minds of his hearers. At the 
same time, the spirit of common sense which characterised his phi- 
losophy recommended it to the English mind, which is naturally 
repelled by the shadowy unreality of idealist speculation. ‘The 
lover of truth was pleased to find philosophy in unison with his 
highest belief, and to join in overthrowing the logic of the sceptic 
by a logic more solid and more profound. Without the compre- 
hensive knowledge of a history of speculation the acutest logic 
would lose half its force; but when to the acuteness of Sir W. 
Hamilton’s logic was added the weight of his well-compacted 
learning, the weapon became irresistible, and not untruly was its 
wielder characterised by M. Cousin as the first of European cri- 
tics. Nevertheless we believe that the very qualities which en- 
titled him to this distinction as a critic, were not always a guaran- 
tee against false theories in philosophy. The more resistless his 
logic in exposing the weakness of an adversary, in carrying out 
his principles to their legitimate issue, the more careful should 
we be to ascertain that the premises are certain before we com- 
mit ourselves to the inevitable deduction. Once involved in the 
chain, we may be fascinated by the closeness of argument, and 
forget the necessity of examining on what the whole hangs. 
Strong in the power to arrange and classify, Sir W. Hamilton 
revels in dilemmas and exhaustive enumerations. Sir Robert 
Peel’s invariable three courses were but a type of the Disjunctive 
Method so largely employed by the great philosopher. He draws 
out his table of solutions with all possible divisions and subdivi- 
sions, and, one after the other, all are banished but the favoured 
one to which we are irrevocably shut up. Accept his enumera- 
tion, and you cannot escape his conclusien. But in a process in- 
volving a manifold complication of collateral and consecutive 
arguments and hypotheses, it is difficult, without the insight of 
the author himself, to affirm unhesitatingly that no error can 
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have crept in. By the nature of the process, a slight error in the 
first distribution is not eliminated but multiplied in the subse- 
quent steps. But of all subjects (not excepting Physiology) the 
sciences concerned about human nature are those in which this 
method is most dangerous. It requires a perfect knowledge of 
the matter in hand to be able to say, It must be so or so. In 
fact, it presupposes a complete solution of the problem and some- 
thing more, even the knowledge of all possible solutions and 
their conditions. It is therefore a method highly useful indeed 
in systematising knowledge already obtained, and giving us a 
clear hold upon it; but, when substituted for direct proof, must 
always be received with suspicion. 

But, after all, it must be remembered that, as Kant observes, 
the office of the Professor of Philosophy is to teach, not philoso- 
phy, but to philosophise; and since Sir W. Hamilton was un- 
questionably successful in this — to a very large extent, our 
objections must not be understood as intended in any degree to 
derogate from his merits as a philosopher. Criticism of his philo- 
sophy is, however, not the less our duty. We are here engaged 
in a study in which nothing can be known on authority of 
others; in which instruction is only instruction as it enables us 
to teach ourselves. If, then, even the whole system of a philo- 
sopher be overthown by his disciples, the glory is still his; he is 
himself the victor in his own defeat. 

With respect to the editing of the Lectures, it is very satisfac- 
tory that the task was entrusted to such able hands. The enor- 
mous number of references to be searched out, where the name 
only was supplied by the author, would have deterred any edi- 
tors less conscientious and considerate for the profit of the reader. 
The labour of supplying these references must have been im- 
mense, considering that it is that kind of labour which produces 
least apparent result. But the careful reader will appreciate the 
facilities thus given to him for his own researches. We have 
often been provoked with authors who, to save themselves the 
trouble of verifying a reference, which to them onght to be easy, 
have imposed on perhaps scores of readers the labour of search- 
ing for it, or the necessity of resting unsatisfied for want of it. 
We are therefore grateful to the present editors, who have taken 
all the trouble upon themselves. In adding a copious index and 
marginal summaries, they have done everything in their power to 
give the work the utmost possible utility. 

There is not so much of absolutely new matter as was perhaps 
expected; a considerable part being in substance the same that 
has been already published in the Discussions and Dissertations. 
But the treatment, as adapted to the lecturer’s audience, is of a 
more elementary character, more clear and full. Some ques- 
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tions are treated which are but slightly alluded to in the works 
just mentioned; for example, the subject of Latent Modifica- 
tions. And as this involves some important questions with respect 
to Consciousness, we shall consider it before proceeding to the 
more distinguishing principles of Sir W. Hamilton’s philosophy. 
If we seem too negative in our criticism, his admitted eminence 
is itself our excuse; he needs and asks no favour from his critics 
but strict fair play. 

I know—I feel—I do. These are the general phenomena 
which obtrude themselves upon the psychologist; and with a 
slight extension of the meaning of the words, they include all the 
phenomena with which he has to do. In the subject of the seve- 
ral predications, J, is implied a conscious recognition of the phe- 
nomena as phenomena of Self. If a cognition, act, or feeling 
exists of which I am not conscious, it is not mine. Consciousness 
is the distinguishing characteristic of intelligence, and is there- 
fore implied in the statement of every act of intelligence; it is to 
mind what extension is to body, the essential condition of all its 
phenomena. It would be a contradiction to suppose a thought 
of which no being is conscious. But further, to speak of degrees 
of Consciousness, in the strict sense of the word, is as improper 
as to speak of degrees of Extension. There may be degrees of 
feeling, of desire, of vividness of conception,—in other words, of 
the predicate; but in each J feel. The feeling is more or less in- 
tense—it is not more or less mine. Nevertheless, in a certain 
sense, we may speak of intensity of Consciousness, inasmuch as 
feelings, etc., may be more or less obscure, and therefore less easy 
of recognition on reflection, whether from transiency or other 
causes. For we must distinguish the different senses in which 
Consciousness is spoken of. First, in an act of thought I am 
conscious of the cognition, inasmuch as it is I that know. But 
I may direct my attention to the cognition itself rather than its 
object, and thus make it the object of a Reflex Consciousness, 
which has sometimes been called, by way of distinction, Self-con- 
sciousness; but which, as all Consciousness is Self-consciousness, 
might be better denominated Reflex in contrast to Primitive Con- 
sciousness. Now, the more transient and the weaker a feeling 
has been, or the less attended to at the moment, the less clear 
will be the Reflex Consciousness ; or, to speak more exactly, since 
the phenomenon (except in certain cases) perishes in the desire to 
observe it, the less clear will be the reminiscence of which reflec- 
tion takes cognisance. We shall not dwell further at present on 
this distinction. 

Consciousness, then, is the field of the psychologist, and Reflex 
Consciousness is his instrument. And the phenomena of Con- 
sciousness may be classified (with Kant and Hamilton) as Cog- 
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nitions, Feelings, and Exertions or Conations; the last term 
being that employed by Sir W. Hamilton to denote the pheno- 
mena of Will and Desire. This classification is, of course, open 
to objection, but it appears at least as good as any other that has 
been proposed. But having exhausted Consciousness, have we 
exhausted all the mental phenomena; or must we acquiesce in 
the doctrine that there exist, or may exist, modifications of mind, 
call them what we will, with which we can never become ac- 
quainted, except perhaps by their effects,—proceedings in the 
depths of Unconsciousness, of which only now and then a trace 
reaches the surface? Is Consciousness an instrument by means 
of which we contemplate our own internal modifications, but 
whose power is insufficient to cope with the delicacy and variety 
of the mental energies? The reader will perhaps ask a prelimi- 
nary question: Are we entitled to put such an hypothesis at all, 
having spoken just now of Consciousness as the form of internal 
phenomena, as extension of external? However, let the ques- 
tion for the present be discussed on its own merits, and we give 
him leave to moot the point of consistency afterwards. 

From the question stated must be distinguished another. Do 
the phenomena which memory testifies exhaust Consciousness ? 
Are we, for example, conscious in sleep when we have no recol- 
lection of dreams? But although the questions are in themselves 
distinct, yet in the discussion they necessarily run very much to- 
gether, and the same facts bear upon the solution of both. We 
shall proceed to consider some of these phenomena in their bear- 
ing on the first question, and to compare the theories adopted by 
Stewart and Sir W. Hamilton respectively. 

Let us consider the phenomena of acquired dexterities and 
habits. We shall put the case, for example, of an expert per- 
former on the pianoforte, able to play either from notes or from 
memory with rapidity while carrying on a totally different train 
of thought ; or that of the equilibrist, who balances several objects 
at once, and at the same time maintains his own footing on a 
rope, attending with eye and mind to the rapidly varying dis- 
turbances of equilibrium, and willing the motions necessary to 
counteract them. In these cases there is no memory, even for a 
moment, of the various separate motions which have been exe- 
cuted. We are conscious of the series of operations, but not of 
the separate operations themselves. To account for these and 
similar phenomena, three principal theories have been put for- 
ward. “In the first place, we may say that the whole process is 
effected without either volition or any action of the thinking prin- 
ciple, it being merely automatic or mechanical. In the second 
place, it may be said that each individual act of which the pro- 
cess is made up, is not only an act of mental agency, but a con- 
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scious act of volition; but that there being no memory of these 
acts, they consequently are unknown to us when past. In the 
third place, it may be said that each individual act of the process 
is an act of mental agency, but not of Consciousness and separate 
volition ; a conscious volition being allowed in regard to the 
series, but not the separate acts.”* The last opinion is Sir W. 
Hamilton’s, the second Stewart’s, the first is adopted by Reid and 
Hartley. The former says, “I conceive it to be a part of our 
constitution, that what we have been accustomed to do, we ac- 
quire not only a facility, but a proneness to do on like occasions ; 
so that it requires a particular will or effort to forbear it, but to 
do it requires very often no will at all.” Now, it would be absurd 
in the extreme to suppose that Reid meant to deny, in such cases 
as those above cited, the fact of an initial and general volition ; 
to affirm, ¢.g., that the musician was led to his instrument by an 
occult power, and commenced or continued to play involuntarily 
and without knowing what he was about. But, if this be ad- 
mitted, then Reid’s opinion and Hamilton’s substantially coincide ; 
while Reid’s statement, however objectionable in some respects, 
has the advantage of comprehensiveness. As Sir W. Hamilton 
states his theory, it is applicable indeed to acquired dexterities, 
but it leaves altogether out of account the phenomena of involun- 
tary habits; such, for example, as the apparently unconscious use 
of certain expressions, manner of address, or gestures of the body. 
These Reid evidently had in view. There is, of course, room for 
further difference of opinion in the explanation of these supposed 
latent agencies, according as they are regarded, with Hamilton, as 
an ultimate fact, or referred, with Berkeley (who, however, sug- 
gests the hypothesis only as an alternative to that of conscious 
action), to some foreign intelligence,—“ the same, perhaps, which 
governs bees and spiders, and moves the limbs of those who walk 
in their sleep ;” or, thirdly, supposed to depend wholly or in part 
on the constitution of the bodily organs. That Reid did not, as 
Hamilton supposes, incline to the second supposition, is clear from 
his saying that he saw no reason to think that we shall ever be 
able to assign the physical cause either of instinct or of the power 
of habit. His application to them of the term mechanical is far 
from proving the contrary. It is unfair criticism, although uni- 
versally adopted by historians of philosophy, to infer an author’s 
views from our definition of his terms to the exclusion of his own. 
What, then, is Reid’s definition of the term here used? “ There 
are some principles of action which require no attention, no deli- 
beration, no will. These, for distinction’s sake, we shall call 
mechanical.” The definition applies precisely to the latent 
agencies of Sir W. Hamilton, and to nothing else. Now, as the 
1 Lectures, i., p. 367. 
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latter admits the validity of Stewart’s refutation of Reid, it must 
be equally valid against his own theory, so far as the distinctive 
characteristic, if any, of Reid’s theory is not involved. We shall 
therefore cite the substance of the passage which contains this 
refutation, together with the counter theory. 


**T cannot help thinking it more philosophical to suppose that those 
actions which are originally voluntary always continue so, although, 
in the case of operations which are become habitual in consequence 
of long practice, we may not be able to recollect every different 
volition. Thus, in the case of a performer on the harpsichord, I 
apprehend that there is an act of the will preceding every motion of 
the finger, although he may not be able to recollect these volitions 
afterwards, and although he may, during the time of his performance, 
be employed in carrying on a separate train of thought. For it 
must be remarked, that the most rapid performer can, when he 
pleases, play so slowly as to be able to attend to, and to recollect, 
every separate act of his will in the various movements of his 
fingers ;' and he can gradually accelerate the rate of his execution 
till he is unable to recollect these acts. Now, in this instance, one 
of two suppositions must be made. The one is, that the operations 
in the two cases are carried on precisely in the same manner, and 
differ only in the degree of rapidity; and that, when this rapidity 
exceeds a certain rate, the acts of the will are too momentary to leave 
any impression on the memory. ‘The other is, that when the rapidity 
exceeds a certain rate, the operation is taken entirely out of our 
hands, and is carried on by some unknown power, of the nature of 
which we are as ignorant as of the cause of the circulation of the 
blood, or of the motion of the intestines. The last supposition seems 
to me to be somewhat similar to that of a man who should maintain, 
that although a body, projected with a moderate velocity, is seen 
to pass through all the intermediate spaces in moving from one place 
to another, yet we are not entitled to conclude that this happens when 
the body moves so quickly as to become invisible to the eye. The 
former supposition is supported by the analogy of many other facts 
in our constitutions. Of some of these I have already taken notice, 
and it would be easy to add totheir number. An expert aceountant, 
for example, can sum up, almost with a single glance of his eye, a 
long column of figures. He can tell the sum, with unerring certainty, 
while, at the same time, he is unable to recollect any one of the figures 
of which that sum is composed ; and yet nobody doubts that each of 
these figures has passed though his mind, or supposes that when the 
rapidity of the process becomes so great that he is unable to recollect 
the various steps of it, he obtains the result by a sort of inspiration.” 


He proceeds to combat the only plausible objection he can con- 

ceive, and which is one that Sir W. Hamilton, at least, would 

not have thought of urging; namely, the astonishing rapidity 

thus supposed in our intellectual operations. He argues, from 

‘This is not absolutely true, but the qualification does not affect the argument. 
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the analogy of the microscope, that having demonstrated the 
existence of various intellectual processes which escape our at- 
tention in consequence of their rapidity, we are entitled to carry 
the supposition a little farther, in order to bring under the known 
laws of the human constitution a class of mental operations which 
must otherwise remain perfectly inexplicable. 

“ Surely,” he adds, “ our ideas of time are merely relative, as well as 
our ideas of extension; nor is there any good reason for doubting 
that, if our powers of attention and memory were more perfect than 
they are, so as to give us the same advantage in examining rapid 
events which the microscope gives for examining minute portions of 
extension, they would enlarge our views with respect to the intellectual 
world, no less than that instrument has with respect to the material.” 

The preceding theory assumes no principle but this, that there 
may be acts which, though present to Consciousness, are so 
transient that they disappear from memory immediately, or 
nearly so. The examples to which Stewart alludes in the above 
passage, as demonstrating this principle, are such as these: “ A 
person who falls asleep at church, and is suddenly awakened, is 
unable to recollect the last words spoken by the preacher; or 
even to recollect that he was speaking at all. And yet that 
sleep does not suspend entirely the powers of perception, may 
be inferred from this, that if the preacher were to make a sudden 
pause in his discourse, every person in the congregation would 
instantly awake.” Again, in reading a book, especially in a 
language not perfectly familiar, we must perceive successively 
every letter, and afterwards combine these letters into syllables 
and words, before we comprehend the meaning of a sentence ; 
yet this process leaves no trace on the memory. He also confirms 
the principle by its application to the phenomena of association ; 
but as these are among the facts of which the explanation is in 
question, they cannot be brought as proof of either theory. The 
principle is, however, fully admitted by Sir W. Hamilton in its 
application to the example taken from sleep; in fact, he states 
that we must at once answer in the negative the question, Have 
we always a memory of our Consciousness ? (vol. 1. 312). And 
again, “ The assumption of Locke [with regard to this matter of 
Consciousness in sleep], that Consciousness and Recollection are 
convertible, is disproved in the most emphatic manner by experi- 
ence” (319). What, then, are the objections which Sir William 
considers decisive against Stewart’s theory? In the first place, 
it assumes, without a shadow of proof, the existence of Conscious- 
ness without Memory. In the next, this assumption contradicts 
the law, that Memory and Consciousness are in the direct ratio 
of each other. Thirdly, it violates the law of Parcimony, since 
Hamilton’s counter theory is not only beyond the sphere of Con- 
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sciousness to refute, but is actually proved by the phenomena 
of Perception. And lastly, Consciousness itself presupposes 
Memory. Now, passing over the unceremonious treatment 
of Stewart's supposed “ demonstration,” there is really no- 
thing absurd in the supposition of Consciousness without 
Memory. For where, of two relatives, one is known to vary 
indefinitely, while the other either varies not at all, or in a 
wholly different manner, there is no absurdity in conceiving 
that the former may disappear altogether without the latter 
ceasing to be. But, says Sir W. “Hamilton, they vary in 
the direct ratio of each other; and therefore, if one disappears, 

so must the other also. This is to assume, without proof and 
contrary to analogy, that a proposition in mental science which 
holds generally, and ceteris paribus, may be pushed to its utmost 
limits according to the laws of Mathematics. Even in Mathe- 
matics one quantity may vary directly as another, within the 
limits of observation, and yet may not vanish with it. But here 
all we know is, that the more concentrated Consciousness or 
Attention has been, the longer will its trace remain on the 
Memory ; but it would puzzle even Sir W. Hamilton to prove 
that the ratio is always identical. What signification can be at- 
tached to the notion of ratio between Memory and Consciousness ? 
Between time or space, and intensity, there can be no ratio, nor is 
there any measure of intensity except by its quantitative effects. 
The duration of Memory may be measured, but how shall we meas- 
ure the intensity of Consciousness? How shall we define what is 
meant by a double amount of Consciousness? Shall we measure 
it by the duration of Memory, as we measure heat by expansion ? 
Well; if necessary for convenience, let it be so; but let it be re- 
membered that this is a mere conventional basis of comparison, 
and can supply no reliable knowledge when pushed beyond the 
limits of possible observation. But further, it is not true that in- 
tensity of Consciousness, if we must use the expression, is the 
only element which determines the retention in the Memory. 
The attention bestowed upon other concomitant and immediately 
succeeding thoughts, the variety of succeeding impressions, the 
familiarity of their suggested ideas, and other circumstances, are all 
import ant elements in determining whether and how long a con- 
ception shall be retained. Memory, moreover, is dependent in 
a quite peculiar degree, on a set of corporeal conditions uncon- 
nected with Consciousness. The ‘supposed constant ratio, then, 
is a mere hypothesis, groundless, incapable of proof, and opposed 
to admitted facts. Let us, however, grant the assumed law 
in its fullest extent; and let us see w bother i it will not rather make 
for Stewart than against him. Memory being conceived only as 
relative to duration, we have no difficulty in conceiving a remini- 
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scence more transient than the shortest period that can be named. 
But for the purposes of psychological observation a recollection of 
some considerable duration is necessary. For these purposes, 
therefore, a very brief Memory is as none. In speaking of dura- 
tion, we mean, of course, duration measured by the succession of 
our thoughts. By the very terms of the problem, the thought, of 
which it is questioned whether we are conscious, cannot be re- 
flected upon until one or more thoughts have succeeded and 
— away; it is therefore impossible to prove that it has not 

een remembered for the minimum time which Sir W. Hamilton 
thinks necessary, viz., so as to be present along with that imme- 
diately succeeding. Numerous trivial examples, where Memory 
seems to be no longer, might be mentioned ; but we leave the 
reader to supply them. 

But if these objections cannot be maintained on their own 
merit, they are peculiarly incompetent to Sir W. Hamilton. 
First, he affirms, as we have seen, that in certain circumstances, 
e.g. in sleep, Consciousness is possible without Memory. Secondly, 
he does not limit this assertion to the case of sleep. “ Something 
similar to the rapid oblivion of our sleeping Consciousness hap- 
pens to us occasionally, when awake. When our mind is occu- 
pied with any subject, or more frequently when fatigued, a 
thought suggests itself. We turn it over and fix our eyes in 
vacancy; interrupted by the question what we are thinking of, 
we attempt to answer, but the thought is gone! We cannot 
recall it, and say that we were thinking of nothing” (i., p. 324). 
But there is a greater inconsistency still. He holds, in the next 
place, that the mind may be conscious of several objects at once ; 
the degree of Consciousness, and therefore the Memory of each, 
being in the inverse ratio of the number of objects, and in pro- 
portion to the vividness of our desire to know it more distinctly” 
(vol. i., p. 246-7). Again, he holds that every modification of 
mind is a quantity, and must therefore be conceived divisible 
ad infinitum (i., p. 365). This is therefore true of Consciousness, 
and Memory in particular; and we are shut up to the conclusion 
lately established, that an evanescent Memory implies only an 
evanescent Consciousness and an evanescent modification. But 
this is not all. The principle is implicitly adopted by Stewart 
in the illustration of the microscope quoted above; and Hamilton, 
in adopting the principle, was naturally led to the same illustra- 
tion. “Could we magnify,” he says, “the discerning power of 
Consciousness as we can magnify the power of vision by the mi- 
croscope, we might enable Consciousness to extend its cognisance 
to modifications twice ten times ten thousand times less than it 
is now competent to apprehend; but still there must be some 
limit” (i., p. 365). Now, mark the suicidal effect of this doc- 
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trine. Consciousness, we are told, cannot take cognisance of 
mental modifications below a certain amount, but every modifi- 
cation must be conceived capable of division ad infinitum; we 
must therefore allow the possibility of Cognitions, Feelings, Co- 
nations so small as to escape the ken of Consciousness. but Sir 
William has established as the very fundamental principle of his 
psychology, that Consciousness is inseparable from every know- 
ledge, feeling, and exertion; that it is, in fact, the very act itself, 
only in another point of view. We are taught, therefore, that 
the act becomes null in its relation to the knowing subject, while 
it does not cease to exist in relation to the object known. Unless 
he chooses to maintain that while a cognition, for instance, im- 
plies Consciousness, the absence of Consciousness only reduces it 
to a quasi-cognition ; its other characters remaining unaltered. 
Sir W. Hamilton considers it a favourable circumstance for his 
theory, that Consciousness can testify nothing against what, ex 
hypothesi, does not come within its sphere. ‘This we consider 
rather an argument against the introduction of such a mode of 
accounting for phenomena. A hypothesis which, by its nature, 
is beyond direct refutation, is a sort of Deus ex machina to which 
we should be careful of resorting, especially if any other solution 
is possible. But where no counter evidence is forthcoming, we 
must be allowed the fullest liberty in cross-examining the wit- 
nesses who appear. Three of the demonstrations adduced are 
not difficult to dispose of. One is founded, strangely enough, on 
the divisibility of mental modifications, which we have adduced to 
support an opposite conclusion. As every mental modification 
is a quantity, and as no quantity can be conceived not divisible 
ad infinitum, we must, even on this hypothesis, allow (unless we 
assert that the ken of Consciousness is also infinite) that there 
are modifications of mind unknown in themselves, but the neces- 
sary coefficients of known results” (vol. i., 365, in immediate con- 
nection with the passage already cited). After what has been 
said this passage needs no further comment ; its refutation is con- 
tained in the parenthesis. Another argument precisely similar 
is taken from the divisibility of time. “ Some minimum of time 
must be admitted as the condition of Consciousness; and as time 
is divisible ad infinitum whatever minimum be taken, there must 
be admitted to be beyond the cognisance of Consciousness, in- 
tervals of time in which, if mental agencies be performed, these 
will be latent to Consciousness” (i., pp. 369, 370). The author 
has supplied his own refutation. ‘Consciousness is not to be 
viewed as anything different from these modifications themselves” 
(i., p. 193). Consciousness and knowledge are the same thing 
considered in different aspects” (p. 195). “ The mental pheno- 
mena are all possible only under the condition of Conscious- 
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ness”? (p. 182). If there be, then, a minimum of time necessary 
for Consciousness, it is only so far as the same minimum is the 
necessary condition of a mental modification. 

There remains, however, what Sir W. Hamilton regards as a 
demonstrative proof of the existence of latent modifications,—the 
facts of Perception. Wesee, for example, a speck on a piece of 
glass of no distinguishable form; but if we bring it within the 
field of a microscope, we discern head, wings, legs, and all the 
other organs of a perfect insect. Now, here we really see nothing 
with the instrument which had not equally produced its impres- 
sion upon the naked eye. If the separate parts had produced 
no impression, we should have seen nothing. Here, therefore, 
the whole of which we are conscious is made up of parts of which 
we are unconscious. This example is from Kant. Hamilton’s 
illustration is the greenness of a distant forest, in which no leaf, 

erhaps no tree, is separately visible. The other senses furnish 
ike illustrations, since in each the minimum perceived is made 
up of an infinitude of parts too small for perception, but contri- 
buting their elements to the whole effect. ‘The noise of the 
distant sea is made up of the imperceptible noises of its several 
waves. Nowwe are always suspicious of psychological arguments 
which rest chiefly on explanations of the manner of perception. 
The ground is a dangerous one, where so much depends on the 
relations of mind and body, and on the mode of action of the 
organs of sense; on both of which subjects we are in all but the 
darkest ignorance. For example, we see in the retina an ex- 
tremely complex structure, in which new complexity is being 
continually brought to light, and yet of no single portion of it 
is the function really known; it is not even ascertained what 
part is the percipient of the luminous impression. We only know 
that we must hold ourselves prepared to give up all the hitherto 
received opinions on the matter. Over the office and action 
of the nerve still greater obscurity, if possible, rests. Any argu- 
ment, therefore, founded on the organic phenomena of Percep- 
tion must be eminently unsafe. The preceding argument in 
particular, in which Sir W. Hamilton follows Leibnitz, Kant, 
and other great philosophers, rests upon the supposed relation to 
the mind of the spatial affections of the organism. When the 
argument was from the necessity of a minimum of time, we 
could deal with it fairly, because the mind as well as the organ- 
ism exists in time; but in the present argument we are wholly 
at sea for want of any preliminary principle of translation of ex- 
tension into mental modification. Let us, however, examine 
whether, even with our imperfect knowledge, we cannot discern 
various possible solutions of the phenomenon in question. 

1 So pp. 183, 187, 269, etc. 
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We may suppose, Ist, that a certain amount of the physical an- 
tecedent (e.g., in the case of sound, vibration of the air) is neces- 
sary, in order that any impression should reach and excite the 
organ ; 2d, that a certain amount of distinctness is necessary, in 
order that the impressions on the organ should not run into one ; 

3d, that a certain amount of impression on the organ is neces- 
sary to the excitement of the nerve ; and the same may be said of 
distinctness of impressions; 4th, a certain excitement of nerve 
necessary, in order (to be first perhaps propagated to the brain, 
and then) to produce a mental modification; 5th, a certain 
amount of modification necessary to produce Consciousness ; and, 
finally, a certain amount of Consciousness in order to be remem- 
bered. Of these hypotheses (which do not pretend to be ex- 
haustive) some are demonstrably true ; others are, at least, proba- 
ble, but, of all, that which separates Consciousness from the mental 
modification appears in every respect the least philosophical. 

We do not think, then, that Perception can be regarded as 
proving the doctrine of Latency, however useful that doctrine 
might be in its explanation if otherwise securely established. 
Nor have we found it necessary to admit it in order to explain 
the facts previously adduced. There remain, however, some 
cases in which, according to Hamilton, the doctrine of Stewart 
“would constrain our assent to the most monstrous conclusions.” 
The example he gives is that of a person reading aloud, when, 
if the matter be uninteresting, his thoughts may be wholly 
occupied with meditation on a different subject. As we wish to 
be brief, we shall not question the supposition that our medita- 
tion in such circumstances is wholly undisturbed ; nor shall we 
dwell on the difficulty of conceiving so complex a process carried 
on without Consciousness, involving, as it does, a series of per- 
ceptions (or quasi-perceptions) of Light and Sound'—of judg- 
ments, reminiscences, volitions. We shall not ar ue on the neces- 
sity of remembering from letter to letter, and sy rllable to syllable, 
in order to pronounce correctly, and from word to word, with 
cognition of the character, at least, of each, in order not to 
bestow a ridiculous emphasis on pr epositions and conjunctions ; 
although, if all this can be done without any act of proper cog- 
nition or volition, there are more things in human nature than 
are dreamt of in our philosophy. But we shall direct attention 
to one or two facts. First, then, we hold it for certain that a 
person temporarily deaf could not read with correct intonation 
m such circumstances,—a proof that we are conscious of the just 
emphasis and correctness of enunciation. Secondly, suppose, in 
our reading, we should suddenly come upon some monstrous 
blunder, or if, as is likely to occur, we commit some error our- 


? On the complexity of the act, compare Hamilton, vol. i., p. 228. 
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selves ; or suppose some interesting matter should suddenly turn 
up, our attention is infallibly awaked: Or, again, if suddenly in- 
terrupted, we should remember the last word uttered. We speak, 
of course, from recollection, as the experiment is one which can 
scarcely be deliberately tried. 


An anecdote is related by Sir W. Hamilton which illustrates 
the possibility of unconscious reading. Erasmus relates of his 
friend Oporinus, that, when fatigued with his day’s journey, he 
was reading a manuscript to a fellow-traveller. The latter found 
it necessary to put a question about some word he had not rightly 
understood, and then discovered that Oporinus had been for 
some time asleep; and, on being awakened, he had no recollec- 
tion of what he had been reading. Curiously enough, this anec- 
dote is adduced by Sir William to prove or to confirm the 
thesis, that the mind is consciously active during sleep; and 
this, while he carefully distinguishes the conclusion thus arrived 
at from the question, whether the mind can be unconsciously 
active. Indeed, although he distinguishes the two questions, 
the proofs given of the affirmative of the latter, are absolutely 
swept away by his arguments on the former. We have not 
space to quote this discussion, which the reader will find ex- 
tremely interesting. We consider Sir W. Hamilton’s chapter 
on this subject og wiper conclusive. We shall merely 
quote a statement of the result of his own experience. “ When 
suddenly awaked during sleep (and to ascertain the fact, I have 
caused myself to be roused at different seasons of the night), 
I have always been able to observe that I was in the middle of 
adream. The recollection of this dream was not always equally 
vivid. On some occasions, I was able to trace it back until the 
train was gradually lost at a remote distance; in others, I was 
hardly aware of more than one or two of the latter links of the 
chain; and sometimes was scarcely certain of more than the 
fact, that I was not awakened from an unconscious state. When 
snatched suddenly from the twilight of our sleeping imagina- 
tions and placed in the meridian lustre of our waking percep- 
tions, the necessary effect of the transition is at once to eclipse 
or obliterate the traces of our dreams.” We leave the reader to 
extend these observations to the state in which, some thoughts re- 
maining in this obscure twilight, others are at the same time in the 
full clearness of Consciousness, and to judge what ought to be the 
legitimate conclusion. We therefore retort on Sir W. Hamilton’s 
theory his objections to Stewart’s. First, it violates the law of 
Parcimony, on the one hand, in explaining analogous pheno- 
mena on wholly distinct principles; and, on the other, in that, 
while admitting every principle implied in Stewart’s hypothesis, 
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it postulates the existence of a new class of phenomena. The 
principle it assumes is unproved, and is, moreover, of such a 
nature that decisive proof of it is impossible. But our last ob- 
jection has been kept in reserve, and its gravity requires a little 
further development. It makes Consciousness a special faculty, 
and thereby again violates the first principles of the author himself. 

Sir William accuses Reid and Stewart of committing this 
capital psychological blunder, both implicitly and explicitly. We 
shall easily vindicate them from any deliberate error in this 
respect. Stewart affirms, that a phenomenon of mind of which 
we are not conscious is inconceivable; Reid, too, asserts that 
every operation of the mind is attended with Consciousness, 
The appearance of a contrary doctrine arises from their employ- 
ing the same word to indicate Consciousness in general, and also 
the specific faculty, called by Sir W. Hamilton Self-conscious- 
ness; just as, in Natural History, the same name is given to 
the genus and the most characteristic species. But we now retort 
the charge on Sir W. Hamilton himself, notwithstanding, or 
rather, the more because of, his own deliberate rejection of it. 
Consistency is the first essential of a philosophical system, the 
first merit of a philosophical writer; and the most indulgent 
criticism cannot allow a psychologist to defend his special 
doctrines, on the ground that they are inconsistent with his 
most express fundamental principles. When, therefore, Sir W. 
Hamilton lays down the principle, “ Let Consciousness remain 
one and indivisible, comprehending all the modifications, all the 
phenomena, of the thinking subject” (vol. i., p. 183); when he 
affirms that “Consciousness is to the mind what extension is to 
matter or body” (¢b., p. 156), and so forth; these passages may 
affect his consistency, but cannot be used to rebut the inference 
we are about to establish. We say, then, that the great philo- 
sopher, both implicitly and explicitly, erects, or rather degrades, 
Consciousness into a special faculty. Implicitly; for to say that 
it is a special faculty, not the general condition or form of the 
exercise of all our faculties, if it have any meaning at all, must 
mean this—that modifications or energies of mind do or may 
exist, of which we have no knowledge in Consciousness; and 
vice versa. But, as we have seen, this is precisely what Sir 
William labours to establish. Explicitly ; when he says that a 
modification must be present before we have a Consciousness of 
it; and further, that it can be known only on condition of the 
memory of a preceding modification (i. 203, 349, etc.) ; when 
he treats it as a faculty cognising mental acts in relation to their 
objects,—the operation being expressly indicated as one term of 
the relation, of which the object is the other (i. 228, 212, etc.) ; 
when he states it as evident that Consciousness is an act of 
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knowledge, a phenomenon of cognition (p. 187"); and, finally, 
in the two decisive passages already partially quoted, viz., vol. i. 
p- 365: “Could we magnify the discerning power of Conscious- 
ness as we can magnify the power of vision by the microscope, 
we might enable Consciousness to extend its cognisance to modi- 
fications twice ten times ten thousand times less than it is now 
competent to apprehend; but still there must be some limit. 
And as every mental modification is a quantity,’ and as no 
quantity can be conceived not divisible ad infinitum, we must, 
even on this hypothesis, allow (unless the ken of Consciousness 
is also infinite) that there are modifications of mind unknown in 
themselves, but the necessary coefficients of known results.” 
And again, as of intensity and of space, so of time, p. 349, “ In 
the internal perception of a series of mental operations, a certain 
time, a certain duration is necessary, for the smallest section of 
continuous energy to which Consciousness is competent. Some 
minimum of time must be admitted as the condition of Con- 
sciousness,” etc., as quoted previously. See, then, the last shred 
of the very cardinal principle of philosophy (i., p. 208) tern to 
atoms and scattered to the winds! We have a momentary 
glimpse of the last remnant of this “cardinal point” in the 
arenthesis, “unless the ken of Consciousness is also infinite.” 
dere the notion that Consciousness is co-extensive with the 
mental modifications is merely glanced at, in order to remind us 
that it is not quite forgotten, that the standard we pledged our- 
selves to follow has not been lost sight of, but wittingly and 
ruthlessly destroyed. In the second passage now quoted,’ there 
is no further trace of the devoted “ cardinal;” it dies and makes 
no sign; it is now established that Consciousness requires some 
minimum of time, but that mental energies in general do not. 
But it is of importance to examine the principal ground on 
which Sir W. Hamilton charges Reid and Stewart with making 
Consciousness a special faculty ; namely, their according to it a 
cognisance of operations, and not of their objects. The know- 
ledge of relatives is one; and as the operation of any faculty is 
necessarily relative to some particular object, it is manifestly 
impossible, says Sir W. Hamilton, to be conscious of an act and 
not of the object to which that act relates. Yet, no doubt, in 
ordinary philosophical language, Consciousness is confined to 

1 Compare p. 191. ‘Other philosophers say that Consciousness is a know- 
ledge.—Here, again, we have the same violation of logical law.” 

? How this assumption is to be proved we are ignorant; even a materialist 
would scarcely maintain it so broadly. 

3 When writing this, we confess we forgot, for the moment, that p. 305 comes 
after p. 349. We believe it is the privilege of critics, especially critics in philo- 
sophy, to arrange an author’s statements according to their logical, not their 
accidental order. Our remarks, however, are not affected by the order of the 
passages. 
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the “recognition by the mind of its own acts and affections.” 
It is Sir W. Hamilton himself who thus describes it. Let us 
consider for a moment. In an act of Perception, for example, 
we may recognise three several relations. First, the relation of 
the knowing subject and the known object—the relation of cog- 
nition ; secondly, the relations in which the object is conceived 
to exist, as of quality to substance, etc.—objective relations ; 
and thirdly, the relation of the knower to the knowledge,—and 
this twofold, as exerting a faculty, and as consciously exerting it. 
But these relations do not enter equally into the act of cognition. 
I primarily know the object, and of this knowledge I am said to 
be conscious ; that term expressing the necessary relation of the 
subject of knowledge to the act. The relations of the cognition 
to the subject and the object are essentially distinct. 1 know 
the object—I am the knower ; and these relations are expressed 
by the terms Perception and Consciousness respectively ; but the 
several relations implied in the cognition are not brought into 
Consciousness as the primitive act. Logical and chronological 
simultaneity are by no means convertible. So far as self is cog- 
nised it becomes an object, and this it may be in a reflex act ; 
but it is incorrect to say that in the primitive act of cognition 
the relation between self and its modification becomes the 
matter of a judgment." Common language fully confirms the 
distinctness of the steps by which these different relations are 
known. We are said to perceive the object, to be conscious, 
or, in unphilosophical language, to feel that we know, and to 
know or believe the relations of existence of the object. If it be, 
then, a capital psychological error to class Consciousness as a 
special faculty, it is equally an abuse of language to identify it 
with the whole energy of the mental faculties, or, thirdly, to 
confound the implicit judgment of the Primitive Consciousness. 
I know = I am the knower, with the explicit judgment of the 
Reflex Consciousness—I know that I know. This Sir W. 
Hamilton apparently does in the passage last referred to. 

When, therefore, Sir William asks of Reid, what must we 
call the faculty which cognises self and not-self in their relation ; 
for it cannot be Reid’s Perception, which is only cognisant of 
the latter, and it cannot be Reid’s Consciousness, which is cog- 
nisant only of the former. We reply, on behalf of Reid, that Con- 
sciousness at least is not such a faculty ; for it is but a part of the 
relation of the activity of every faculty. Hamilton’s argument, if 
it proves anything, proves the absolute identity of Consciousness 
and Perception. It will be equally proper, or equally improper, 
to say, with Hamilton, that I am conscious of the inkstand, and 
to say that I am conscious of not alone its qualities but its sub- 

1 See Hamilton, vol. i., p. 193. 
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stance, and that I perceive the mental modification, and per- 
ceive also the mental substance. We shall then require a 
new set of terms to express the subordinate relations which 
require to be viewed as distinct. If Hamilton did not explicitly 
identify Perception and Consciousness in the passage referred 
to, it is only because he there treats Consciousness as a higher 
faculty cognising the act of Perception. We shall see presently 
what important consequences follow from the doctrine that 
Consciousness of an act implies Consciousness of its object, with re- 
ference to the theory of the Conditioned, to which we now proceed. 

The sum of this theory is stated in vol. ii., p. 373. “The 
Conditioned, or the thinkable, lies between two extremes or 
poles; and these extremes or poles are each of them uncon- 
ditioned, each of them inconceivable, each of them exclusive or 
contradictory of the other. Of these two repugnant opposites, 
the one is that of Unconditional or Absolute Limitation, the other 
that of Unconditional or Infinite Illimitation. The one we may 
therefore, in general, call the Absolutely Unconditioned ; the 
other, the Infinitely Unconditioned, or more simply, the Absolute 
and the Infinite. The term Absolute expressing that which is 
finished or complete; the term Jnjinite, that which cannot be 
terminated or concluded. The notion of either Unconditioned 
is negative :—the Absolute and the Infinite can each be only 
conceived as a negation of the thinkable. In other words, of 
the Absolute and Infinite we have no conception at all.” From 
this doctrine is derived a solution of the principles of Cause 
and Effect, of Substance and Accident, and of the perplexity of 
Liberty and Necessity. We are equally incapable vf conceiving 
an absolute commencement and an infinite non-commencement 
of time; but this is merely the result of a mental impotence, not 
of a mental power; and it is in consequence of this impotence 
that, when we see an apparent commencement of existence, we are 
compelled to suppose that what apparently commences to exist 
must lave existed previously, either actually or potentially,—that 
is to say, we suppose for it a Cause. We venture to maintain 
that this supposed judgment does not give the law of Causality ; 
it does give another judgment not universal and necessary; 
it rests ultimately upon a different notion of Cause; and lastly, 
it is not true. With respect to the last allegation, we shall merely 
remark at present that an absolute commencement of time, 
or of existence in time, is something very different from the 
commencement of a particular existence in time. But in an 
argument such as this, our first business is to ascertain with 
certainty, and without prejudice, what is the primary datum 
of Consciousness. It is not enough to present us with a certain 
statement, and to say, This is equivalent, logically or metaphy- 
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sically, to the law of Causality, and therefore we may accept it as 
the original deliverance of Consciousness. It is false logic in psy- 
chology to say, A implies B, therefore B is given as a consequence 
of A. We are not to seek a metaphysical explanation of the notion 
of Cause, and set it up as an original datum of belief. Here the 

uestion is a simple one, of which Consciousness must be the test. 
tae conscious of a sensation, for which I am compelled to posit a 
cause,—i. ¢., says Hamilton, to judge that the sensation existed 
potentially in me and the exciting cause together. What does 
this mean? It is only explicable by saying—I had a capacity 
to be so affected ; and the rose, for example, had the power to 
affect me with the sensation of fragrance. Thus, in endeavour- 
ing to reduce the idea of Cause to that of Potentiality, we find 
ourselves driven to the converse reduction. Again, an animal 
dies suddenly before me: I conceive no new existence here, but 
a cessation of existence, and the application of the phraseology 
in question would produce simple nonsense, or would lead to.a 
judgment very different from that of Causality. When we see 
a piece of a cliff give way, a branch of a tree broken off, what 
is it we suppose? Do we necessarily and at once believe that 
the event was produced by a cause with power? or do we neces- 
sarily and spontaneously believe only that the phenomenon did 
previously exist? If every man to whom this analysis is pro- 
posed recognises it as a correct account of what passes in his 
mind when he speaks or thinks of a Cause, there is no more to 
be said. But we doubt whether Sir W. Hamilton, if not de- 
fending a theory, es wy deow OsaQuAurrwy, would maintain that 
this is the primitive form of the judgment, that which is influ- 
ential in men who have never learned to philosophise. Again, 
in the case of the act of an intelligent agent, do we infer that 
the agent had power because we are compelled to believe that 
the effect existed in him potentially, or are we at first compelled 
to suppose the power, and then by analysis of our notion conclude 
that we may say the effect existed in him? One single fact is 
sufficient to tear asunder these metaphysical subtleties: it is 
the impossibility of expressing Hamilton’s statement in common 
language, or of making it plain to common men. It is only by 
the help of expressions invented by philosophers that it can be 
made intelligible; it is, therefore, not the primitive datum of 
Consciousness. This notion of a phenomenon, not a substance, 
existing in its causes, is a metaphysical generalisation, applying 
to events a conception primarily and properly applicable only to 
substances. And this it does by introducing the idea of Power. 
What is meant by saying that an action existed previously in 
the agent? It is merely an improper way of expressing that he 
had power to perform it. An oration necessarily supposes an 
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orator. Do we then believe this, because we believe that the 
sum of existence remains unchanged, and the oration must 
therefore have existed previously in the author’s brain, and in 
the capacity of the atmosphere to transmit vibrations, and of the 
ear to receive them, etc.? Well; but are we then compelled to 
believe that the oration having left the author’s brain, his capacity 
is diminished by so much, or that the capacity of the air for 
transmitting sounds is enfeebled, or our capacity for hearing 
is lessened? We believe no such thing. We believe the 
oration was an exercise of power, which is so far from being 
diminished, that we can conceive it increased by the exertion ; 
t. Gs adopting our author’s expression, we can actually believe that 
the sum of existence is increased. 

We are confirmed in the above reasoning on the nature of 
the causal judgment, on the one hand, by the testimony of 
those philosophers who resolved it into a logical principle, or 
who considered it self-evident; and, on the other, by that of 
Kant. He clearly saw, and explicitly states the principle of the 
Permanence of Substance, as standing at the head of the a priori 
laws of nature; but he saw the necessity of distinguishing from 
it the law which regulates the succession of phenomena, viz., 
that of Causality. Sir W. Hamilton takes the former principle 
alone, and extends it to phenomena at the expense of its evi- 
dence and truth. Whatever semblance of truth it retains, is 
owing partly to the notion of substance still adhering to the 
terms employed, and partly to the unexplained notion of power 
which it presupposes. For the theory which makes the causal 
judgment the result of impotence is, by its nature, precluded 
from giving the idea which lies at its root. 

But, apart from the necessities of theory, is there any ground 
for supposing the judgment to be the issue of impotence ? We 
think not. A judgment so issuing cannot be a primitive spon- 
taneous judement ; ; it is first given, not ina primitive act, but in 
a reaction upon the attempt to pass the limits which our nature 
imposes. But if there be a conception or a judgment formed 
spontaneously, g given in a primitive act, then, however logically 
it may be contained in our impotence, it must psychologically 
be wholly independent. Infant humanity may be unable to 
digest the strong meat of the Unconditioned ; but, in igno- 
rance of its inability, it is impelled by a powerful instinct to 
seize the only instrument fitted to extract the secret treasures 
of its parent Nature. It would be no marvel if our whole nature 
were found to correspond to our instincts, so as even logically 
to contain the judgments they direct; but the instincts have an 
unquestionable chronological independence. A learned and 


philosophic drake might argue profoundly and plausibly that 
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ducks swim in the pond, and quaffer with their bills in the mud 
at the bottom ; because, first, they cannot walk easily and grace- 
fully on dry land; and, secondly, the branches of the fifth nerve 
distributed to the skin of their bill make that organ highly sen- 
sitive, while they have little sense of touch on other parts of the 
body. We should be inclined to tell him that if his ancestors 
had walked on the dry land, or skipped about on trees to the best 
of their ability, until they discovered their unfitness for terra firma, 
and the proper use of their bill, they would probably have dis- 
appeared without issue. And, we suspect, so would our own 
ancestors, if they had no judgment of Causality until they tried 
to conceive an increase in the sum-total of being in the universe. 
As man lives in society, not because he has found the inconve- 
nience or impossibility of living alone, but because he was born 
into the family, and his instinct made him remain there; so it 
is that by other instincts, innate powers, or whatever they may 
be called, he is enabled to grasp at once the truths which are 
necessary to his preservation, and on which, at a later period, 
he turns his philosophic Consciousness, and discovers the law 
which he spontaneously obeyed. 

Such a spontaneous development is that of the principle of 
Causality at first ; the true statement of which, as given by Reid, 
is, “ Whatever begins to exist must have a cause which produced 
it.” This judgment is given, not in the attempt to form an im- 
possible conception, but by a natural inspiration. We have a 
consciousness of exercising a power of willing, and at the same 
time become aware that the desired effect has been produced. It 
is true the production of the organic effect is contingent ; and, 
therefore, some philosophers would have us believe that the 
whole process has the same character; but it is certainly not so. 
Our ignorance of the connection of soul and body prohibits us 
from analysing all the steps in the effort; otherwise we might be 
able to mark the exact point where it becomes dependent on the 
soundness of the bodily organs. But this one thing we know, 
that in the normal state, we do, by a mere exertion of will, set 
in motion a chain of processes, all unknown except the last, 
which is the effect intended. We are conscious of the first step, 
the effort of the will; with the last we become acquainted con- 
tingently ; but it is not the less necessary to complete and 
develop our notion of effective power. The effort, indeed, logi- 
cally presupposes the imperfect notion; and if thwarted by 
paralysis, the exertion is not the less, but rather the more, for the 
disappointment which seems to do violence to the order of 
nature; the consciousness of power goes on to seek its own 
completion in the desired effect, by the exercise of the authority 
which it knows to be rightfully its own. When we will—when 
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the infant wills to move its head and it moves, Consciousness tells 
him, and tells him truly, that himself produced the effect. This 
is the instinctive or spontaneous operation of the law, giving us at 
once the idea of power and the necessary connection of events 
with agents, which in the next step becomes explicit in par- 
ticular instances, and is finally formulated in a general principle. 
And not only is it one of the earliest instincts of the human 
kind, but even in animals there is trace of a corresponding 
instinct. No theory, then, can be true which does not account 
for the spontaneous as well as the reflective judgment, or which 
ascribes to the developed principle an origin inconsistent with the 
earliest operations of the natural revelation which gave it birth. 

Now, in general, what sort of causes does the law require us 
to suppose ? Obviously efficient causes. “ Savages,” says Raynal, 
and Reid adds, children, “ wherever they see motion they cannot 
account for, there they suppose a soul.” Experience teaches us 
to push farther back the notion of efficiency, and then we get 
the notion, necessary for practical convenience, of physical causes. 
Yet Stewart notices, that even at a later age we often momen- 
tarily attribute life to inanimate objects. It is then no mere 
induction from experience which leads us to assign life where we 
see motion ; on the contrary, it is the first impulse of the child, 
the savage, and even the beast. The cause we seek is a doer, 
an agent with power; and our idea of cause is correlative to, or 
rather convertible with, that of living activity. We cannot but 
suppose for every event, a cause with power to produce it; mere 
physical antecedents do not satisfy us. But could an efficient 
cause be discovered, we should seek no further. Let Conscious- 
ness decide the question, leaving apart logical inferences for the 
moment. When we are conscious of willing an act, do we feel 
compelled to seek an efficient cause of our will? Do we not, on 
the contrary, say at once, I did so? On this point we may 
— with perfect justice to the unprejudiced testimony of 
children and savages. They feel as forcibly as the philosopher 
the necessity of supposing causes for events; but they feel none 
for believing that they themselves are subject to the same law as 
the stones. J choose, because I choose, is their truly wise and 
irrefragable judgment, to which the highest philosophy can but 
return. 

It is only reflection and experience which teach us that we act 
upon motives; and the first step in philosophy is to change 
analogy into identity, and to subject the mind itself to physical 
laws. Assume that the law is absolutely universal, and then we 
must logically include the mind; but we do so by an extrava- 
gance of logic, which would perforce include the monarch him- 
self in the “ Whosoever” of his royal decree. The soul rebels 
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against the attempt to subject her to the authority she has her- 
self created. 

But, is it not asked further of an intelligent agent, Why 
he did so? True, and language teaches us that in the answer 
to the question, it is not now a cause that we seek, but a rea- 
son. We say, What reason had he? implying indeed that 
a rational being acts not without motive,—as a judge not with- 
out evidence, but still as master of his own determination and 
will. Nor does the intelligent agent cease to be an efficient, 
even if it were proved that the will always obeys certain laws. 
But the proof of this must rest on some other principle distinct 
from that of the law of Causality. The principle which demands 
a motive for the actions of a rational being, is as distinct from 
that which requires a cause for a physical event, as the latter is 
from the principle of continuance of the laws of nature, or almost 
any other in the range of philosophy; and the ideas on which 
they rest are as heterogeneous as those of extension and time: 
one is necessary, the other contingent; one a priori, the other 
a posteriort ; the one applicable exclusively in the sphere of body, 
the other exclusively in the sphere of mind. So far are cause 
and motive from being identical, that they are contradictory, and 
exclude each other. The latter notion is applied with confidence 
only in proportion to the rationality attributed to the object con- 
cerned; the former in proportion to the absence of life. To act 
without motives is called irrational ; and the very perfection of 
independent and purely rational activity, which would be to act 
nninfluenced by prejudice or feeling, merely on a deliberate com- 
parison of motives, would altogether exclude the notion of preced- 
ing physical causes, The will of such a being would be about as 
accessible to the influence of causes as an Irish millstone to the 
whistling of a jig. 

When Sir W. Hamilton, then, charges the advocates of liberty 
with inconsistency in postulating a universal principle and then 
refusing its legitimate consequences. We deny both his premises 
and the legitimacy of his reasoning. The naturalist who affirms 
that every bird comes from an egg, is not inconsistent in holding 
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that there was a first generation which did not come from an 
egg. The question, then, is not one of logic, but of psychology. 
The principle requires an intelligent cause for every event; but 
the intelligent cause itself is out of its sphere. And the absurdity 
is increased, when it is considered that our only ideas of cause and 
power, and the principle itself, are founded in our own Conscious- 
ness of being the very cause sought. And it remains to be 
proved that any person, whether necessitarian or otherwise, feels 
directly impelled to regard his own volition as an effect of a 
physical or efficient cause. Directly, we say; that is, otherwise 
VOL. XXX. NO. LX. 2N 
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than as the consequence of a supposed logical or rational ne- 
cessity. That we cannot conceive free agency is not wonderful ; 

we cannot conceive the mental operations of others at all; for 
we can have no intuition of any mental power except as in self. 
On the general question of the inconceivability of liberty, we 
shall have some remarks to offer presently. 

The theory of the Conditioned is eer the hands of Hamil- 
ton, and leads to the rejection of the ideas and facts of Liberty, 
God, the Soul, and the World. That it destroys the objective vali- 
dity of the idea of Cause and the principle of Causality, in resolving 
it into a mental impotence, needs no further demonstration. Sut 
the idea of Substance meets the same fate. It, too, is given, accord- 
ing to Hamilton, by a mental impotence—the impotence of think- 
ing a quality existing of itself, and is a merely negative notion,— 
that is to say, in our ‘author's ter minology, no notion at all. W hat, 
then, becomes of the external world,—in our conception of whic h 
as Locke says, the notion of substance is first and chief? We 
are thus reduced, in the first instance, to phenomena without a 
permanent basis. But do we rest here? No; for these phe- 
nomena of the Non-Ego are given in the act of Perception as 
the contradictory of the Ego. But we are incapable of thinking 
except under the condition of the relation of two contradictories ; : 
and one of Hamilton’s own examples of this principle is the 
Consciousness of Self and Not-Self. See, then, the belief in the 
non-ego reduced to a datum of mental impotence! Again, we 
cognise the external world only’ as foreign cause and foreign 
substance ; ; but the notions, cause and substance, which are really 
null, as void of content, are suggested only in consequence of 
our impotence. Here, again, the doctrine of natural dualism is 
shipwrecked; and bodily substance has no objective reality. 
But, if the external world is lost, if the non-ego is reduced to a 
mental phenomenon, can we stop here? Surely Conscious- 
ness must be trusted when it gives us the Unity and Identity 
of Mind. Let us see. Is the substance of mind thinkable? or 
is it also a mere negative result of impotence to think modifica- 
tions apart from a subject modified? Sir William places it on 
precisely the same basis as bodily substance. It too, then, is a 
null notion, the vain issue of incapacity. Unity and Identity 
bear the stamp of the same mint. The one cannot be an ob- 
ject of Consciousness, the condition of which is Difference and 
Plurality ; but we cannot think Plurality except under the con- 
dition of Unity ; ; and hence, in the Plurality of modifications, we 

are blindly impelled to attribute Unity to the supposed subject. 
We cannot think of succession except “the quantum of existence 

1 Reasons might be alleged for excepting the case of Vision; but not on Sir 

W. Hamilton’s principles. 
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remains unchanged ;” and hence, again, the negative notion of 
Identity. In fact, in the inner world and in the outer, the same 
law leads to the same results. Mind is given as One, as Sub- 
stance, as Cause ; but all these are negative, i.e., null conceptions. 
There remains the form under which all mental modifications 
are given—Self. I am conscious of a modification, that is, not 
the substance is conscious of the modification, nor a new modi- 
fication is conscious of the former, for the consciousness and the 
modification are one and the same; it is then the modification 
which recognises itself, or rather the plural modifications, which 
recognise themselves, and conceive themselves to belong to one 
subject, which we, that is, the aforesaid modifications are in- 
capable of conceiving, except as something contradictory and 
inconceivable viz., as Substance, Cause, and One. In the last 
result, then, Hamilton’s philosophy and Kant’s are identical. 
Hegel summed up the latter thus: “ It is not true, for we must 
necessarily believe it;” and Hamilton almost accepts the prin- 
ciple, when he says (Discussions, p. 28), “ It behoved M. Cousin, 
instead of assuming the objective correality of his two elements 
on the fact of their subjective correlation, to have suspected on 
this very ground that the reality of the one was inconsistent with 
the reality of the other.” 

It is trve Sir W. Hamilton escapes this annihilating result by 
affirming that the belief in Self and Not-Self, and the Unity and 
Identity of the former, is given by a mental power, not a mental 
impotence. But he brings no reason for thus placing these con- 
ceptions on a special ground of their own. By his theory we 
cannot think Self as cause, or as substance, or as one. What, 
then, is the Self which is none of these? If inconceivable ‘as 
existing under these characters, much less, if possible, is it con- 
ceivable out of them—as absolute. If Consciousness is appealed 
to for the directness of the deliverance and the immediate obliga- 
tion to believe; the principles of Cause, of Substance, and the 
Infinite, will not yield to the belief in an external world, even 
could they be separated. The history of philosophy with incon- 
testable evidence affirms their power of surviving unshaken the 
destruction of this natural belief. 

There is yet another point of view in which, as it seems to us, 
the weapons of Sir W. Hamilton may be turned against his 
own theory. But as it is more closely connected with the ques- 
tion of the truth, apart from the consistency, of the theory, we 
shall proceed to examine shortly the former question. 

In the first place, then, we must deny the supposed equilibrium 
of what Sir W. Hamilton calls the Absolute and the Infinite ; 
but if this equilibrium is disproved, the whole theory falls to the 
ground. How do we reach, for example, the notions (we cannot 
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now call them conceptions) of a bounded and unbounded space ? 
or of an indivisible minimum and of infinite divisibility? It is 
true I cannot conceive a division finally terminated ; but I can 
place myself mentally at any supposed limit, and then I perceive 
the impossibility that there should not be further divisibility. Of 
course, we speak of space, not of matter. So also I can place 
myself at the supposed bounds of space, I can conceive any finite 
space of whatever magnitude; but I know then that in its essence 
it implies space beyond. Small and large are but relative, and a 
small and a large space must possess the same attributes ;—I be- 
lieve therefore that space is infinite. But in trying to compass 
this Infinite in representation, we find ourselves incompetent to 
the task; for we can have no presentative knowledge of the Infi- 
nite, and therefore no representation. Do we then feel ourselves 
forced to admit its impossibility? By no means. We feel that 
it is our own weakness which renders our efforts vain. So far, 
then, is this example from justifying Sir W. Hamilton in affirm- 
ing that the opposite extremes are equally unthinkable, and 
therefore alternately rejected, that we say, on the contrary, that 
the one extreme is known, in the attempt to think it, to involve 
contradiction ; for its supposed attributes are separately thinkable, 
but cannot be united in thought, while the opposite extreme is 
wholly unthinkable (in representation) in any of its attributes ; 
but not the less is it believed : I seek the Infinite because I can- 
not rest in the finite—I recoil from it only because I am unable 
to attain it in intuition. 

Sir W. Hamilton has, it is true, collected a number of contra- 
dictions involved in the notion of the Infinite; but these contra- 
dictions do not really arise from the notion, but from the appli- 
cation to it of conceptions which, for want of an intuition, we 
cannot at once judge to be incompatible with it. A little more 
knowledge might show these antilogies to be as ridiculous as 
those which the guests of Taurus used to contribute to his intel- 
lectual pic-nics. Such as, Does a man die when alive or when 
dead ; or when does a learner become a skilful artist—when he is 
such, or when he is not? and the like; and, of course, whatever 
side be taken can be shown to be absurd. Endless examples of 
the like dilemmas may be found in the older dialecticians, begin- 
ning from Plato; and more may be added ad libitum. Take, as 
an instance, a demonstration of the impossibility of melody. For 
the sounds must be perceived either simultaneously, and then 
there is harmony, or only in succession, and then there is a mere 
series of unrelated impressions. Motion was long ago shown to 
involve manifold contradictions, and Hamilton aftirms the vali- 
dity of Zeno’s argument. We may thank him for placing the 
conceivability of the Infinite and of Motion on the same founda- 
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tion; we are content that they should stand or fall together. 
But, in fact, Sir W. Hamilton really, and to all practical pur- 
ose, gives up the equilibrium of the Infinite and Absolute when 
Ire says (vol. ii., p. 539), “ We cannot positively conceive (what 
however we firmly believe) the eternity of a Self-Existent—of 
God ; but still less can we think or tolerate the supposition of 
something springing out of nothing.” 

The Infinite is unthinkable, says Hamilton, because we can 
think only under the condition of existence in relation ; and—the 
other premiss, one would think, ought to be, the Infinite cannot 
exist in relation—but Sir William does not maintain so absurd a 
paradox ; he admits expressly that the Infinite does not cease to 
be Infinite by existing in relation, but affirms that, as an object 
of thought, it ceases to be thought as Infinite if thought in rela- 
tion. But what then? Is the Infinite, which we are incapable 
of conceiving, after all not the Infinite which we believe, but a 
mere abstract notion as impossible as it is inconceivable,—an In- 
finte whose only attribute is infinity, which is neither cause nor 
effect, substance nor attribute? We are told that we cannot 
conceive God; we, while admitting the inadequacy of our con- 
ception, affirm its reality as given in our belief in Ilis exist- 
ence, His infinity, His goodness, power, and other attributes. 
But, replies the philosopher, these are Relations ; these annihilate 
the idea. If you would form a conception of the Infinite, you 
must strip it of all attributes ; you must conceive it out of rela- 
tion; thus only can you attain the conception. But supposing 
this done, of what then have we the conception? Of the true 
Infinite as existing? No; it has attributes, it exists in relation. 
Of a possible Infinite? No; of a metaphysical abstraction, 
which does not and cannot exist, a mere word. What matters 
it if the Infinite as Infinite is inconceivable, if the Infinite as ex- 
isting is conceived ? 

We may appeal to language as containing the universal and 
unprejudiced judgment of mankind, that the notion of the In- 
finite is natural to the mind. To this argument Hamilton re- 
plies—1. That the word injinite is in all languages negative ; 
2. That words exist in all languages to express the negation of 
thought, e. g., inconceivable. Now, to take the second argument 
first, the words referred to are required to express the impossi- 
bility of uniting in one subject two or more given conceptions. 
Tn other words, though applied to an impossible whole, they im- 
ply the previous conception of the parts; and as we can attempt 
the combination of our intuitions in all enumerable ways, these 
words are necessary to distinguish those that are impossible to 
thought. But if we have no conception of the Infinite whatever, 
there exists no such reason for the formation ofthe word. If we 
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know and can think only finite objects, no combination of con- 
ceptions can possibly necessitate the use of such a predicate. In 
short, the inconceivable may arise out of elements of thought 
being brought together by the ordinary laws of mind; but the 
Infinite presupposes the Infinite. 

As regards the negative form of the word, this only proves 
that our first notions, or at least those for which we require names 
first, are finite ; and that the Infinite is known as the negative of 
the finite ; but a negative notion is not, in ordimary language, the 
same as no notion at all. The argument, in fact, has exactly 
the same value as that which would deny the existence of any 
but sensible ideas, on the ground (equally true with that here 
alleged) that all words are originally the signs of these. But as 
for the word infinite itself, it is obviously an abstract term, 
which would not be needed until a very late stage in the history 
of a language; but other terms exist which contain the notion, 
and are not in any language negative. Such are Ever, Eternal, 
God, ete. 

We appeal, in the next place, to universal belief. We hold, 
with M. Cousin, “Ce qui serait absolument incompréhensible 
n’aurait nul rapport avec notre intelligence, et ne pourrait étre 
admis ni méme soupconné par elle. Croire c’est connaitre et com- 
prendre en quelque degré. . . . La foi, quelle que soit sa forme, 
quel que soit son objet, vulgaire ou sublime, ne peut pas étre autre 
chose que le consentement de la raison.” —( Cours, 2me. série, i., 
p- 97.) Is.our comprehension imperfect, in contemplating its 
defects our faith partakes of the imperfection. Is faith tri- 
umphant, it can scorn the play of contradiction which per- 
plexes the self-overreaching understanding, while it builds on 
the immovable certainty of the fragmentary knowledge it is con- 
scious of possessing. It has light enough to see its own place in 
the surrounding obscure, though unable to give a consistent form 
to distant objects, much less to map out correctly their relative 
positions.” 

But let us see whether Sir W. Hamilton is not bound to 
admit that the Infinite is known. “To be conscious of the ope- 
ration of a faculty is, in fact, to be conscious of the object of that 
operation” (i. 211). “It is palpably impossible that we can be 
conscious of an act without being conscious of the object to 
which that act is relative” (212). The principle is often re- 
peated with expression sufficiently various to give it the highest 
degree of generality. It is applied in detail to the act of 
knowledge (vol. i., p. 228). “ How can I be conscious that my 

1 Sir W. Hamilton appears not essentially to differ from M. Cousin in this 


last result. “The Divinity in acertain sense is revealed; in a certain sense 
concealed : He is at ence known and unknown.”—{ Discussions, p. 15, note.) 
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present modification exists—that it is a perception, and not an- 

other mental state—that it is a perception of sight, to the exclu- 
sion of every other sense—and, finally, that it is a perception of 
the inkstand, and of the inkstand only, ‘unless my Consciousness 
comprehend within its sphere the object which at once deter- 
mines the existence of the act, qualifies its kind, and _distin- 
guishes its individuality?” Now, what is Belief? In Hamil- 
ton’s classification it must be an act of the cognitive faculty. 
But he expressly asserts that we believe the Infinite ; we believe 
our own causality and liberty, etc. Without insisting here that 
this belief is itself a cognition, let us apply the principle that 
consciousness of the act implies consciousness of the object ; and 
for Knowledge in the above quotation let us read Belief, to 
which the same observations must be applicable,—1. as an act of 
a faculty; 2. as an act, in particular, of the cognitive faculty. 
“T believe the Infinite. How can I be conscious that my pre- 
sent modification exists, that it is a belief, a belief of the Infinite, 
and of the Infinite only, unless my consciousness comprehend 
within its sphere the object [here a conception] which deter- 
mines the existence of the act, qualifies its kind, and distin- 
guishes its individuality?” The consequence is irresistible. 
Either Hamilton must give up the principle which he has taken 
such pains to establish as essential to Natural Realism, and must 
give up besides his classification, or else must admit that we do 
think the Infinite. 

Again, the knowledge of contradictories being one, the con- 
ception of the U nconditioned is given along with that of the Con- 
ditioned. To M. Cousin using this argument, Hamilton replies, 
in the passage already quoted, that although mutually suggest- 
ing each other, contradictories are not therefore both real ; nay, 
“it behoved M. Cousin, instead of assuming the objective cor- 
reality of his two elements [Finite and Infinite] in the fact of 
their subjective correlation, to have suspected, on this very 
ground, that the reality of the one was inconsistent with the 
reality of the other.” Surely never was there a more suicidal 
argument. The question is not now of the objective reality, but 
of the subjective apprehension, of the two elements. The objec- 
tion calls in the latter, which it was intended to destroy, to aid 
in overthrowing the former, which was to have been carefully 
preserved. The argument might pass muster in the hands of a 
sceptic, but in those of Sir W. "Hamilton, who affirms the objec- 
tive reality here refuted, and that on the ground of a necessity of 
belief, it passes our comprehension. 

But it is time, perhaps, to consider more precisely what is 
meant by the term Inconceivable. First, it is applied when 
two or more notions which we can think separately cannot 
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be thought together, either as being heterogeneous, or as con- 
taining contradictory conceptions. Again, when a notion is 
imperfect, and our intuitions do not supply us with any means 
of completing it: of this incompleteness all our conceptions 
partake, more or less. Again, when a fact is known, but 
we have not the necessary material to enable us to think 
how it is. This is the characteristic of all the primitive data 
of Consciousness. Fourthly, when a supposition is logi- 
cally irreconcilable with our previous convictions, or appa- 
rently so; when, to use the expression lately cited from Sir W. 
Hamilton, we cannot tolerate the supposition. These cases, 
where we call a proposition inconceivable, ought to be distin- 
guished from those in which the term is applied to a notion 
simply. Lastly, omitting more lax applications of the word, a 
notion is said to be inconceivable when it is incapable of repre- 
sentation to the imagination. What has never been presented, or 
consists of parts, any of which have never been known in intui- 
tion, cannot be represented; and therefore, more particularly, 


whatever our presentative faculties are by its nature incapable of 


attaining, The Infinite is for this reason not to be compassed 
in imagination ; but it is not therefore incogitable by the Reason, 
which can attain a knowledge of its attributes; and finding in 
them no contradiction, not only is capable of thinking it, but 
asserts its power by discovering the necessary existence of the 
object of its thought. But further, as to the more special condi- 
tions of representative conceptions, Representation takes place, as 


Sir William Hamilton shows to be probable, through the organ of 


the original Presentation; for instance, a representation of an 
object of sight by means of the organ of vision. Experiment 
seems to show, that when the nervous centre appropriated to the 
sense loses its power, representation of this class of perceptions 
becomes impossible. He has not treated the question, how repre- 
sentation of objects of internal intuition is effected; but if a 
similar law may be presumed, it can only be by a reproduction 
of the act in the faculty to which it originally belonged. A 
judgment, for instance, might be reproduced by an act of judg- 
ment, but not in an act of will. A volition, on the other hand, 
could not be reproduced by a judgment or conception, but in its 
own faculty by a volition. The words conception of a volition are 
repugnant : volition isa simple and momentary act, of which the 
mind is conscious only at the moment of its existence; by its 
nature inconceivable in the sense of representation in imagina- 
tion, but capable of reproduction in a new act of will. This is 
the only representation which is compatible with it; and the 
attempt to realise a representation by any other means, whether 
by the faculties of sense or intellect, must lead to nothing but 
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contradictions.’ A demonstration of liberty must be impossible ; 
in fact, neither self nor free could occur in the premises. If our 
personal causation be assumed as an ultimate fact, the demon- 
stration will be a circle; if otherwise, we have no data what- 
ever, not even the requisite ideas. 

Briefly, then, to state our conclusion, we would say, that in 
each of the categories enumerated by Sir W. Hamilton, one 
extreme cannot be compassed by the understanding in represen- 
tation; the other is, besides, insupposable, repugnant to the 
reason. 

Liberal as Sir W. Hamilton is, in general, towards his prede- 
cessors, one of the greatest of them has received rather hard 
measure at his hands. Had our space permitted, we should have 
liked to show that he has altogether mistaken the scope of 
the passage cited by him from the “ Examination of P. Male- 
branche’s Opinion,” on the ground of which he charges Locke 
with holding the separate entity of ideas. This, however, must 
be deferred. 

The last result of Locke’s philosophy and that of Sir W. 
Hamilton’s is the same; a confession of ignorance, a knowing 
when the “mind is at the end of its tether.” Had the former 
possessed the clearness and method which characterised the lat- 
ter, and had he been able to employ an equally precise and con- 
sistent terminology, the history of philosophy would have been 
very different ; how different, it is impossible to tell. To preci- 
sion and depth, Sir William adds, in his Lectures, the clearness 
and, we may almost say, simplicity which are so necessary in 
works intended for elementary instruction in philosophy. It 
would not be easy to find a work better fitted for such pur- 
poses than the present. Although bearing, as might be ex- 
pected, abundant traces of the author’s extensive learning, and 
of the skill which enabled him at once to draw from his ample 
stores whatever was to be found most appropriate to the subject 
under discussion; his pages are not overloaded with recondite 
learning, which needed not display. Were they adorned with 
the eloquence of Cousin, or even the brilliancy of inferior philo- 
sophers, there would be little to desire. But we cannot have 
perfection ; and in philosophy, correctness of thought is certainly 
infinitely preferable to beauty of diction, which, indeed, too often 
blinds us to the emptiness or falsehood of the opinions it veils. 

' There is another reason, too, which cannot be omitted. Neither existence 
nor action can be conceived except under the form of present time; and no 
oe of mind can be conceived (if we allow the term) except under the form 
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Adam Bede. By Grorcr Exsor. Author of “ Scenes of Clerical 
Life.” 3 vols. 1859. William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh 
and London. 


“Tue human race,” remarked a well-known French wit, ‘is divided 
into two great classes—those who have more dinners than appetites, 
and those who have more appetites than dinners.” The classification 
will not satisfy Mr Latham and the Ethnologists. It points, however, 
to a division on which a good deal of light might be shed by an exa- 
mination of the lists of books taken out from public subscription 
libraries. The former class, it would be found, who have time at 
their disposal, no stern demands made on them for the supply of daily 
wants, and possessed of an emotional nature pretty well developed by 
the fine art aspects of modern culture, furnishes the most steady 
readers for the.three volume novel. Not that others, who have plenty 
earnest work to do, never turn aside to paths of light literature, in 
which to find human nature other than they happen to have met with 
it amidst the strife of party contests, the battle for a place of promi- 
nence in worldly business, or an advanced position in the race for 
riches. The ideal world of the writer of fiction has its peculiar charm 
even for such. But they are not easily pleased, because the quality 
of the work is estimated by its power to shut out for a season as 
much as possible painful thoughts touching what of prevailing misery 
—suspicion between man and man, and the like—they know to be 
real. The only intrusion of the actual, as they know it, which can 
be tolerated or relished is when the author’s views of the little world 
of thought and affection—of good and evil—love and hatred which 
his imagination has conjured up, are like their own. It is pleasant, 
even in fancy, to meet with one loving where we are so, hateful where 
we are bitter, and indulgent where we would forgive all. But the 
latter class do not discriminate. The last new novel, in three volumes, 
is what they must read. Knnui the fruit of idleness, want of care, 
want of engrossment in benevolent effort, and indifference to the 
beauty of common, useful work, urge them to it. When such readers 
do not discriminate, it is pleasant to find publishers and authors who 
will judge for them; and, since they will have fiction, to provide 
them something which shall awaken in their spiritual nature feelings 
that, if entertained, will lead both to interest and to eftort. The 
former class will look after themselves. But how fares the critic in 
such circumstances? He believes that he is set to try the public 
pulse, and to see that “ food convenient” be provided for the subject 
of his anxieties and care! As he is not willing to take a place in 
either class, he must hold the Frenchman’s remarks useful only as an 
introduction to his own, get quit of them, and look at each work sub- 
mitted to him,—“ on the merits.” 

The two principal features which claim our attention in every work 
of fiction are its moral purpose and its style as a contribution to lite- 
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Adam Bede. 563 
rature. Looking at “ Adam Bede” from these points of view, we 
must very cordially commend it. Its author has won by it a place 
in literature far higher than what was accorded to him in connec- 
tion with his ‘Scenes of Clerical Life.” We trust he may be led to 
use his position for far higher ends even than those which have mani- 
festly influenced him in “ Adam Bede.” The strong, steady, clear in- 
tellect, the finely cultivated taste, and the broad genial sympathy with 
everything on the better side of life, which Mr Eliot has shown in this 
work incline us rather to remind him of his responsibilities than to 
lavish on him our praise. In the opening chapter of volume second, 
Mr Eliot indicates the purpose by which he has been guided in this 
work. In answer to fancied fault-finding on the part of readers of 
high life fashionable novels, who might think he had not made his 
good characters perfect and his bad ones villains, he says,—‘* Cer- 
tainly I could [have done this] if I were a clever novelist, not obliged 
to creep servilely after nature and fact, but able to represent things 
as they never have been and never will be. Then, of course, my 
characters would be entirely of my own choosing, and I could select 
the most unexceptionable type of clergymen, and put my own admir- 
able opinions into his mouth on all occasions. But you must have 
perceived, long ago, that I have no such lofty vocation, and that I 
aspire to give no more than a faithful account of men and things as 
they have mirrored themselves in my mind. The mirror is doubtless 
defective; the outlines will sometimes be disturbed; the reflection 
faint or confused; but I feel as much bound to tell you, as precisely 
as I can, what that reflection is, as if I were in the witness-box nar- 
rating my experience on oath” (pp. 1, 2). A confession this by no 
means well fenced against criticism on the ethical bearings of such 
necessary convictions, but let it pass, for Mr Eliot has wisely not told 
us all the things that must have mirrored themselves in his mind. 
We take the statement, however, as giving us a key to the author's 
design throughout the work. He wished to copy human nature as it 
is—to show us how tangled the web of a good man’s life often is—to 
reveal to us how joy and sorrow, or sin and efforts after good, yield- 
ing to temptations and desires to shun them, often meet in the same 
individuals. In most of his attempts he has succeeded. In the case 
of Hetty, we do not think he has. That poor, vain girl, is seen from 
the beginning as a moth fluttering around the candle, determined to 
be burned. Hetty is the dark shadow lying athwart the tale. The 
prominence given to her sin we regard as a drawback to these de- 
lightful volumes, and we can see one way and another in which the 
interest might have been maintained, and the deeps of “ Adam Bede's” 
spiritual nature stirred. Some of the other characters are portrayed 
with great artistic power. The resolute yet gentle manliness of the 
hero, the yielding softness of emotional Seth, the religious purpose 
and Miss Marsh-like power over the rustics of the sweet, gentle, 
Methodist Dinah—the brusquerie of that terrible woman-hater, the 
village schoolmaster Bartle Massey—the scholarly calm of the clergy- 
man, with mere true heart about him than at once met the eye—the 
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Poyser household, with Mr Poyser,—a fine type of the North of 
England farmer of his day,—Mrs Poyser, with an eye ever on the dairy, 
her figures of speech all borrowed from the farm-yard, and her speech 
itself not easily borne when she was set upon giving any one a bit of 
her mind—and with Totty, lisping her pretty fancies to her father’s 
special delight, all these, and many more, Mr Eliot groups into one 
canvas with very great ability, and presents us with a picture 
Dutch-like in the fidelity of its details, and Italian-like in the out- 
standing of its principal characters and in the freshness and richness 
of its colouring. We trust the author is again busy, and can assure 
him that his next work is eagerly waited for. 


1. Le Christianisme au Quatrieme Siecle. Seances Historiques. Par 
MM. De Gasparin, BUNGENER, et de PressENSE. Geneva. 
1858. Pp. 353. 

2. Donatus u. Augustinus. Ein kirchenhistoricher Versuch von 
Ferpinanp Risseck. Elberfeld. 1858. Pp. 671. 


Tue three authors of the first of the books before us are well known 
for the services they have rendered to the cause of French Protes- 
tantism. But the first of the three has hitherto been rather known 
for his practical exertions than for his literary successes. Highly 
distinguished as M. de Gasparin has been for devotedness and prac- 
tical usefulness, it was, we confess, not without some surprise and 
regret, that we observed, in the volume before us, that his name was 
associated with Bungener and de Pressensé, in treating so important 
a subject as the Christianity of the Fourth Century. Especially, 
when we remember what years of patient study and laborious research 
have been recently brought to the illustration of the subject by that 
eminent Romanist layman, Albert de Broglie, we opened M. de Gas- 
parin’s part of the volume with some misgivings as to his competence 
to deal adequately with so extensive, so delicate, and so intricate a 
subject as Constantine. Nor have our misgivings been uncalled for. 
There is, indeed, abundance of frankness and decisiveness of tone 
about M. de Gasparin. He does not own to difficulties in the way. 
He has a set of opinions cut and dry. He is open in the avowal of 
his preferences, unhesitating in the expression of his dislikes. The 
great men of former times do not meet with any hero-worship at his 
hands. ‘There is, in fact, a tone of the “ dyspeptic” about his esti- 
mate of ecclesiastical celebrities. He has great objections to the 
character of Athanasius, and he impartially confesses to the like in 
regard of Calvin and of Knox. 

A difficult theme has been mangled by M. de Gasparin, by extem- 
porizing facility. . His two lectures on Constantine can satisfy no man 
who has some acquaintance previously with the subject, and will only 
mislead those who take him as their guide. Whatever amount of 
disquisition may be allowed in the second place, such lectures should, 
first of all, have a rigidly historical basis. M. de Gasparin has 
not given this. Thus, in his account of the Council of Nice, we have 
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statements by writers, not far from contemporary, mixed up with 
legends that were recorded several centuries subsequently. Thus, 
again, he ascribes, to the influence of Constantine, matters of impe- 
rial government, which had been growing up before that emperor’s 
time, or which did not come into existence unti! long after he was 
dead. ‘The cruel murder of Hypatia is accounted for by theological 
hatred ; but the character of the locality is a matter of importance in 
such an affair, and Polybius has acquainted us with the peculiarly 
ferocious spirit of the Egyptian mobs. Yet there is much of fine reli- 
gious sentiment in the lectures, for which, however, a more suitable 
form of presentation might have been found. 

Ambrose is the subject which M. Bungener has selected. He has 
deemed it right to commence by stating his objections to various of 
the positions taken up by his predecessor; a proceeding for which it 
is to be regretted that there should have been occasion. No reason 
is assigned by the writer for choosing the Bishop of Milan as his 
theme, rather than other great ecclesiastics of that century. We 
cannot help thinking that greater variety would have been given to 
the cause, had some one of the Eastern Church been selected. Gre- 
gory Nazianzen, from the greater knowledge we have (and from his 
own pen) of his life; Basil, from his distinction as a theologian ; or 
Chrysostom, as the chief of the pulpit orators of the East, might, we 
think, have been better taken for a theme than Ambrose. But, ac- 
cepting the subject as it is, M. Bungener has given the best lectures 
in the volume. Especially complete and satisfactory is the first of 
his, which goes over the life of the Bishop of Milan. M. Bungener 
has given other illustrations from French literature ; it would have 
been a graceful tribute to one of the greatest names of contemporary 
France, had he adverted to Villemain’s “ Eloquence Chretienne.” 
The opposing pleadings of Ambrose and Symmachus almost called 
for a mention of him, who has, with such delicate critical tact, re- 
presented that ancient controversy to the modern French public. 

The second lecture on Ambrose is not quite so satisfactory. It 
errs both by what is inserted and by what is omitted. The effect of 
M. Bungener’s History of the Council of Trent is, we think, marred 
by the polemic animadversions on Rome interspersed everywhere 
throughout the narrative. So, here we have controversial remarks 
upon celibacy, the sacraments, saint-worship, Mariolatry, and other 
Romamisi errors. These are good of themselves, but they occupy the 
space that should have been filled with the specification of Ambrose’s 
merits and deficiences as a theologian and a writer. It is a mistake 
on M, Bungener’s part to assert that the expression “ your holiness,” 
was, in Ambrose’s time, used in regard of bishops generally. It was 
a phrase applied to Christians in general, both assemblies of them, 
as in preaching, and individuals, whether male or female, whether 
ecclesiastics or laymen. No expression is of more frequent occurrence 
in the way of address than this, both in Augustine’s sermons and his 
epistles. M. Bungener has not given his readers any distinct view 
of the Bishop of Milan as a writer. His great indebtedness, for 
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example, in the interpretation of Scripture, to Origen and other Gre- 
cian Fathers, is left out of view. We might have had a comparison 
of Ambrose, with predecessors, as Tertullian and Cyprian ; or with 
successors, as Augustine and Jerome. We have not adequately 
brought before us that he stood higher as a practical ecclesiastic, than 
either as a theologian or a pulpit orator. 

We are entitled, by the previous literary efforts of M. de Pressensé, 
and especially by his recent Church History, to apply a high standard 
in judging of his two lectures on Augustine. He has chosen a wide 
and weighty theme; nor can we say that his treatment of it is, on the 
whole, inadequate. If the great name of the Bishop of Hippo is one, 
that may well warn off the compiler, and deter the mere bookmaker, 
if Augustine cannot be rightly understood except by patient and pro- 
longed study, no one can give to him such study without being richly 
repayed. ‘The two lectures of M. de Pressensé cannot, indeed, be 
called hasty or superficial ; but they are much more imperfect than 
the contents of a hundred pages need have been. Instead of narra- 
tive of the history, or delineation of the works of Augustine, we have 
too often disquisitions on topics, that, if adverted to at all, might 
have been dismissed in a sentence or two. 

M. de Pressensé is occasionally guilty of inaccuracies. Augustine 
was appointed not successor, but coadjutor in the see of Hippo. This 
circumstance, repeatedly in after years adverted to by him as having 
occurred in ignorance of the Nicene canon, which forbade such coad- 
jutor episcopates, was too remarkable, we should have thought, to 
have thus been blundered about by M. de Pressensé. Again, the 
Donatists were not extinguished by the Council of Carthage in 411, 
or any other of the efforts against them by Augustine and his con- 
temporaries. ‘They continued in existence for at least two centuries 
afterwards. 

Augustine, as the exegete and the preacher, ought to have been 
treated more at length, and with greater distinctiveness of treatment. 
Again, we have nothing about Augustine’s connection with Jerome. 
What was similar, what was opposite in these two leaders of the 
Western Church, would have afforded scope for an instructive para- 
graph or two. Further, the letters of the Bishop of Hippo are quite 
ignored, when we have two hundred and fifty of these, written during 
forty years of his life, embracing a vast variety of theological, philo- 
sophical, and miscellaneous questions, addressed to all classes of per- 
sons,—heathens, errorists of varied shades, Christians of different 
degrees of maturity,—casting much light upon the state of the Church 
in his time, and amply supplementing, in the subsequent stages of his 
life, the impressive light cast upon his youth and earlier manhood by 
the Confessions; we cannot but wonder that M. de Pressensé has not 
drawn from this source the materials for several of his pages. From 
those early members of the series, which show how he was looked up 
to in the African Church as the chief thinker, the great theologian of 
his day, to that latest letter to his friend Damasus, penned shortly before 
his death, in which, enclosing a copy of the Confessions, he so so- 
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lemnly implores intercession for his few closing days, the whole 
volume of the epistles is replete with the highest both of human and 
of Christian interest. 

The great work of Augustine on the Psalms, with all its critical 
effects, the best work on Scripture which the ancient church has be- 
queathed to us, should have been specially considered by M. de 
Pressensé. And, to close our perhaps rather long list of objections, 
we could have wished that somewhat had been said about the relation 
which the Bishop of Hippo sustains to subsequent theologians—to 
Anselm—to Bernard—to Aquinas—to Calvin. 

Yet the two lectures of M. de Pressensé, conveying as they do, 
with clearness and vigour of language, much information about 
Augustine and his times to the general reader, are adapted to do much 
service. They will, we hope, stimulate to inquiry from those sources 
which contain complete information about the greatest of the Fathers, 
or, better still, stir up some to acquire a measure of acquaintance with 
his works. We observe, by the way, with pleasure, that M. Pon- 
joulet has recently given an entire translation of the Epistles. 

The other work before us treats of the history of Donatism. Some 
of our readers may remember that Thomas Fuller, in his Profane 
State, has given the Donatists as his example of the “heretic.” He 
says,— The Donatists, were so called from a double Donatus, 
whereof the one planted the sect, the other watered it, and the devil, 
by God’s permission, gave the increase!” Donatism was a miserable 
legacy bequeathed by the last persecution to the African Church. 
There was in it no abnegation of vital doctrines; there was in it no 
wallowing in Antinomian practices. In these respects it stood 
honourably distinguished from other sects. In one point of view, it 
might be regarded as analogous to that orthodox dissent, which, in 
this and other Protestant lands, flourishes, or, at least, keeps its 
ground by the side of church establishments. Yet, identical in eccle- 
siastical government with the Catholic Church, the separation of the 
pars Donati could not be justified, and the general condemnation 
which church historians of all views have passed upon that schism, is 
only just. Donatism did not oppose the Church upon points where 
Scripture would have given it strength. Its advocates did not go 
back to the Apostles. They did not anticipate the Reformers. They 
were not fourth century Waldenses. They were not African Lollards. 
From what has survived of their authorship, we see that they laboured 
under the same exegetical deficiencies as the great writers of the 
church party. The body of their community appears to have been no- 
ways superior, nor, with the exception of the fanatical Circumcellioness, 
were they inferior to, the generality of the adherents of the Catholics! 

The story of Donatism was worth telling over again. But the 
author of * Donatus u Augustinus” has not told it so well as he 
might have done. It is a first work, and therefore allowances are to 
be made. There is ample proof of German industry. To the various 
predecessors in the study of this part of Church History whom he has 
consulted, Ribbeck properly owns his obligations. Various modern 
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Romanist writers, however, have escaped his attention. The chief 
purpose of the volume is to counteract the spirit of modern “ Sec- 
tarianism,” by showing that it had its prototype in Donatism of old. 
We question the success of the measure. But, apart from Ribbeck’s 
object in writing, we are glad that this important section of ancient 
Church History has thus been laboriously treated by a contemporary. 
On the whole, the work is a highly creditable monograph. 

The work is needlessly swelled by the long account of Augustine’s 
early life, which extends to nearly thirty pages. A paragraph or 
two would have told all that the reader needed to know about 
Augustine’s preparation for controversy with the Donatists. The 
patience, of at least the non-German reader, is tried by the frequent 
mention of obscure Teutonic controversies. Ribbeck has also an 
unfortunate habit of venting commonplace remarks on character, 
and equally commonplace observations on Scripture. Any literary 
friend would have advised him to strike his pen through these. 
It is a provoking thing to meet with the humdrum in authorship. 
In society we all know that that element is far too widely spread to 
be easily escaped. 

But Ribbeck has merits which may well suffice to cast into the 
shade such defects. He is not only a patient investigator of history, 
but manful and independent in thinking for himself in contested and 
difficult points. Imbued with a profound admiration for Neander 
(which with needless luxuriance of expression he thrusts upon his 
reader), he differs on various occasions from him, and with reason. 

The tone of the book is that of an earnest Christian man, who 
willingly recognises religious excellence in the “ Separatist,” as well 
as delight to hail the spiritual usefulness of such modern Romanists 
as Francis Baader and John Michael Sailer. 

To a reader in this country the book has the recommendation of 
not a few illustrations drawn from British Church History. 

In a second edition the work would gain greatly by a narrative 
somewhat compressed, and a style largely pruned. 


Essays, Biographical, Critical, and Miscellaneous. By Perer Bayne, 
A.M., Author of “The Christian Life,” ete. James Hogg and 
Sons, Edinburgh and London. 1859. 


WHEN we looked over the contents of this volume, our first thoughts 
were very much of this kind:—“In order to the honest and able 
handling of the subjects indicated, the author would need to be a 
man endowed with some imagination, fine natural taste disciplined 
and well trained in art criticism, broad genial sympathies with 
‘poor human nature’s’ heart-hankering after the good which lies 
beyond it, and which it would fain grasp but cannot, not a little of 
that severity which can pass into bitterness, and very much charity. 
Then there would need to be associated with these, in order to their 
effective application, varied scholarly accomplishments and much 
information on subjects collateral to those specially dealt with.” 
Such were our thoughts as we turned to Mr Bayne’s “ purpose-like ” 
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volume, and found Plato and Wellington, Napoleon and Mr Ruskin, 
Tennyson and the Sisters Bronté, Christian civilisation and Mrs 
Barret Browning meeting the eye in the same table of contents. 
Had we not remembered the thoroughly able way in which the 
same author had dealt with an equal variety of topics in the work 
which first directed Scottish thinkers towards him—“ The Christian 
Life”—we would have been tempted to turn away from him as 
aiming at too much. And, perhaps, this may be the treatment the 
Essays will receive from some. If so, the loss will lie at the door of 
the critic. The chaste style, artistic arrangement and thought, always 
fresh and interesting, often deep and powerful, which characterise Mr 
Bayne’s Essays, are not to be met with every day. Occasionally too 
much is made of a thought whose setting has invested it with the air 
of originality, and the gold-beater’s art is used for a little. But there 
is less of this in the volume before us than in many kindred works 
which have been recently brought under our notice. The author 
may not be acquainted with Swift’s shrewd advice, but he has acted 
much in the spirit of it, in his mode of dealing with his various 
themes. ‘ Would a writer,” said the Dean, “ know how to behave 
himself with relation to posterity, let him consider in old books what 
he finds that he is glad to know, and what omissions he most laments.” 
In reading Mr Bayne’s Essays we have found much which we are 
glad to see associated for the first time with several of the subjects 
treated ; and the omissions which the reader will lament are mainly 
interruptions of processes of thought which we would like to have 
had continued. As an example of this, we may refer to the essay on 
“Characteristics of Christian Civilisation ”—an essay marked by 
much philosophic thought, extensive information, and a capacity of 
generalization not seldom met with. Again and again the author 
seems about to tell us fully what the highest aspects of modern 
civilisation and morality—isolated in the speculations of unchristian 
men from the doctrine of Christ—owe to the presence in the world 
of the doctrines and morality of the Gospel; and, when we are an- 
xious to follow him into his exhibition of this, he strikes off into 
other paths, of interest no doubt, but yet not so much so as this one. 
But, from one passage and another in the Essays, it is clear that Mr 
Bayne has given much thought to this, and we know of no subject 
in which his love of art, his philosophic discrimination, and broad 
views of Christian doctrine, might be used to more advantage than 
in a detailed discussion of the reflex influence of the Gospel on those 

aspects of modern culture, which men, who would fain ignore such an 

influence, love to point to as evidences of the great capacity of the 
individual, or as proofs of the progress of the race independently of 
a divine revelation of any other kind than what is the property of 
each man at his birth. This whole matter needs, in common phrase, 

a complete “ redding up.” In Dr Candlish’s able review of Maurice, 

some light was shed on it. Mr Rigg has looked it in the face, and 

Mr Mansel has incidentally thrown out some weighty thoughts on it. 

Nevertheless it still stands in the mist, and presents to a mind like 
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Mr Bayne’s, a theme for a volume, in which he may find scope for 
all his powers. 

Few of the books into which we have recently looked, present so 
many passages as this one which might be extracted, but, as we are 
anxious to send our readers to it for themselyes, we must confine 
our remarks to this brief characterisation. There is one feature of 
Mr Bayne’s Essays to which we wish to direct attention. We mean the 
fresh Christian feeling which is constantly suggested to us as we read. 
Not, indeed, that there is any of that effort after pious reflections and 
religious remarks which, in some works on secular topics, is often 
met with, as if to make up for the want of vigour of thought. In the 
case of our author it is altogether different. The direct and positive 
utterances of pure truth are felt to come spontaneously from the 
thoroughly Christianised intellect of the writer. This is of very 
great importance when the attempt is successfully made, as it is 
here, to popularise difficult historical and esthetical subjects. It 
lends attractiveness to every discussion. It becomes, in short, to a 
book what the atmosphere is to a picture—that which gives dis- 
tinctive tone to it. An illustration met us last year in an exhibition 
of oil paintings, in which one picture seemed to take the attention 
of all for a little. ‘“ How very like,” was the common remark, “ but 
—there is something awanting.” The artist, among other things, 
had hung some ivy over a new red sandstone wall, but, while every 
vein of the leaves and every discoloured spot on the stones seemed 
faithfully rendered, the onlookers felt that the wall and the ivy were 
not like any they had ever seen in nature. The painter had for- 
gotten that the dark-blue sky which he had spread above his bit of 
nature should have given tone to the whole atmosphere. Now, all 
Mr Bayne’s discussions, in the Essays under review, are brought out 
and carried on in the full recognition of the presence of Christianity 
in the world, as that which should lie alongside of all work. And 
if this be not a doctrine merely, but a life in virtue of our soul’s 
oneness with the living and exalted Christ, then, in the measure in 
which this life has influenced our spiritual nature, all its fruits— 
imagination, fancy, intellect, affection—will be seen, in their mani- 
festations, to be under its power. Not, indeed, that it will be 
paraded before us; but, only, that in following the forthputtings of 
such a mind we will be kept constantly at ease, by feeling that these 
are all, natively we may now say, in the direction of moral health 
for the social and domestic constitution, and for the whole nature of 
the individual man. ‘On this ground we welcome Mr Bayne’s Essays, 
and would very cordially recommend them to Christian parents and 
masters who are seeking for their sons, or for the young men put 
under them in the business of the world, works of such interest as 
will entice to reading, strengthen the intellect, elevate the taste, and 
give truly profitable direction to the aspirations of youth. Not, how- 
ever, that the Essays are fitted only for youths. On the contrary, 
men of ripe intellect and varied information will be readiest to bear 
testimony to the great ability displayed in them. 
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The Kingdom of Our Lord Jesus Christ. By the Rev. Witt1am 
Wuson. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 1859. 


Tuts book is a review of a selected portion of our Saviour’s life, and 
an exposition of the truths and principles embodied in it. The part 
of the evangelical narrative marked off for leisurely survey is from 
Matt. xvi. 13, on to the end of chap. xviii. The selection is not 
arbitrary. A certain unity is given to the circumstances narrated in 
it, by the fact that they all occurred within a very limited area both 
of space and time; and the book is based on the supposed unity of 
subject, which binds the series of incidents and discourses into a con- 
sistent whole. This subject is named “The Kingdom of Christ.” 

But, although we think it evident that there is a substantial com- 
munity of character in the various occurrences, and a general perti- 
nence to the subject of “ the kingdom,” we could not affirm that every 
separate incident and utterance is vitally bound up with it, or more 
apposite for the elucidation of its laws, than any or all beyond the 
selected circle. 

The only other point regarding the idea of the book is the question 
whether those memorable doings at Cesarea Philippi did actually form 
the foundation of “the kingdom” in any proper or pre-eminent 
way. If it be alleged that the foundation was already laid when the 
Master gathered saved souls about Him; or, on the contrary, that it 
was not laid, as part of a specifically Christian institute, till the King 
had borne His whole “ witness to the truth,” and sent forth the 
ambassadors of His grace, the author can strongly plead, on his own 
behalf, that the truth which Peter professed is really the greatest and 
most wonderful of the whole system, its centre, support, and its 
glory. And further, that though Peter and his fellows formed before 
this a true church of redeemed and renewed men, yet, by this profes- 
sion of faith they were made a visible church, not only having each at 
his heart the glorious truth confessed, but gathering upon it as the basis 
of union for them and all. In this view the little group was the 
nucleus of the kingdom, with its inner principle and outward form. 

The idea is fresh and interesting ; and gladly do we hail it as en- 
shrining and glorifying our heavenly Lord. 

In the prosecution of his subject the auihor is brought face to face 
with many difficult passages, which require for their exposition both 
exegetic and logical skill. One or two of these must be brought 
under review. 

“Thou art Peter, and upon this rock will I build my Church.” 
The author’s view of this passage coincides with that of the majority 
of commentators. He represents the Church as built “ not on Peter’s 
person, but on the good confession he had made,” on “ a creed em- 
bodied and engraven on fleshly tablets, and giving utterance to itself 
out of a renewed and quickened soul. It is somewhat difficult indeed 
to prove that there is no exclusive reference to Peter. These two 
considerations seem of force enough to do it. First, the whole 
address refers manifestly to the same person or persons. But in 
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xviii. 18, as also in John xx. 23, the latter portion, viz., that which 
confers the power of “binding and loosing,” is referred, beyond 
question, to the whole Church ; so also must the former part, viz., that 
referring to the “ Rock.” Secondly, the very language employed by 
Christ seems to point to the fact that the man Simon is not the 
foundation of the Church, nor related to it in any peculiar way. 
“Thou art Petros, and on this petra,” ete. Only as Peter was ani- 
mated and transfigured by this mighty truth, had he any “ part or 
lot in the matter.” But this vitalising power was the possession 
of all. 

Regarding the “ power of the keys,” Mr Wilson has well and 
forcibly shown that it is only ministerial, and has placed it in proper 
and most pregnant connection with the confession of Peter. The author 
is also emphatic in affirming this power to belong to the body of be- 
lievers, and both papal and prelatic authority melt at the very touch 
of his “ sound doctrine.” 

In holding the “little ones,” whose “‘angels behold the face” of God, 
to be spiritual and not literal children, the author has cut away the 
foundation of some “ vain jangling,” and much soft sentiment. His 
interpretation of Mark ix. 49, “ Every one shall be salted with fire,” 
etc., is given in this pithy sentence: “The fire of that furnace in 
which they walk with the Son of God purifies but does not consume 
them.” We think this preferable to the view—supported by Dr J. 
A. Alexander, among others—which regards this dark statement as 
virtually a reassertion?of the eternity of future punishments,— 
“fire” being the primitive element, “salt” the emblem of the 
preservative. 

The book contains much solid and most precious matter. There 
is in it the weight and pressure of truth, and the whole is vivified 
by the earnestness of a strong and chastened mind. It is marked 
throughout by a ready power of educing from occurrences in the outer 
life practical lessons of great and permanent value. 


Twenty-Seven Sermons, and a Farewell Sermon. Preached in St George’s 
Church, Barnsley, by the Rev. W. J. Brock, B.A., Incumbent of 
Hayfield, Derbyshire. Second Edition. London: James Black- 
wood. 


Wuat constitutes a good sermon? Must it be fervid, impassioned, 
imaginative, searching, solemnising, and short? or must it be calm, 
argumentative, philosophical, elaborately evolving the bearings of 
doctrine and the basis of duty, and occupying at least a full hour in 
the delivery? Is it to be subtle or simple? Is the thought it con- 
tains to be presented solid and compact, or exhibited diffused and 
diluted? Is the language to be ornate or plain? We have not asked 
these questions in order that we might furnish a dogmatic answer to 
them. We should rather decline attempting it. Of course we know, 
like other people, what pleases ourselves. But we are by no means 
certain that we should always be pleased with the same thing. We 
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rather think not. We have listened with great pleasure to an elabo- 
rate discourse, and with no less pleasure to a simple one. In one 
case we have been delighted with a strict, rigorous, logical process of 
reasoning; in another, we have felt as if earnest, thrilling appeal 
were better than all the logic in the world. 

But is there no standard of merit in a sermon, no criterion of ex- 
cellence? Some qualities, doubtless, there are which every sermon 
worthy of commendation has, and must have ; but we shall not go far 
wrong if we simply say—what used to be said of old—that “ that is 
the best sermon which does the most good.” ‘Taking this view of the 
matter, we should, of course, require to know more than we can 
gather from a printed volume to enable us to pronounce as to the 
real quality and excellence of the sermons which it contains. We 
might affirm, for example, that Jonathan Edwards’ sermons on jus- 
tification were of a high order, if we knew nothing more absut them 
than that they were instrumental in producing an extensive revival 
of religion ; but we could not make the same affirmation, on the same 
ground, regarding the discourses in the volume before us. In the 
absence, then, of any knowledge of their actual effects, we must be 
content, in pronouncing a critical judgment upon their merits, to 
look at their palpable characteristics. And it is quite obvious that, 
in fairness, and, indeed, of necessity, we must be satisfied with only 
a few of the elements of excellence. We cannot have them all in 
combination. We cannot have both subtlety and simplicity, both 
elaborate and recondite discussion of profound doctrines, and at the 
same time no statements but such as a child might comprehend. 
And, besides this, we are fairly called upon to take into account, and 
keep in view, the difference between the requisites of spoken discourse 
and written composition. It is evident that what is extremely be- 
coming and suitable for the one may show to much less advantage 
in the other. The fervour and amplification which were quite 
legitimate and proper in the pulpit, might seem extravagance and 
redundancy when coming from the press. And yet it would be 
unreasonable to ask the preacher to prune and recast his sermons 
when he sends them for publication; for, if they are printed as ser- 
mons, they should be treated and judged as such. Readers should, as 
far as possible, put themselves in the place of hearers, lay themselves 
open to the same influences and impressions, and allow to the writer, 
in this case, the scope and freedom which would at once be accorded 
to the speaker. Hence we think that the best way of reading pub- 
lished sermons is to read them aloud, with the whole household as an 
auditory. Or, if we sitin judgment upon the merits of a sermon, we 
are bound to consider, not so much whether it is conformable to 
strict critical rules of composition, as what effect it was jitted to pro- 
duce upon the congregation who listened to it. Tried by this stan- 
dard, the Discourses before us are entitled to a very favourable ver- 
dict. These are sermons which, if well delivered, as we somehow 
fancy they must have been, are admirably calculated to secure the 
attention, enlist the interest, inform the understanding, and impress 
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the hearts of an audience. They are entitled to the very high praise 
of being thoroughly practical and useful, equally fitted to arouse the 
careless and to edify true disciples. ‘The congregation may well be 
looked upon as highly privileged,.and may well look upon them- 
selves as incurring a deep responsibility, who sit under such preach- 
ing as Mr Brock’s. They must all have felt that the preacher had a 
message to them, and that he was resolved to deliver it faithfully. 
He possesses the quality which, amid all diversities of taste and vary- 
ing standards of men, must be pronounced essential to all good 
preaching, viz., earnestness; and if there were as many blemishes in 
his style as there are beauties, that one quality would go far to over- 
balance them all. 

These sermons are what we North Britons would call short. We 
are not stating this as being absolutely and of itself high praise. 
We are not affirming that we look upon it as a recommendation, 
though it would not require very hard pressure to wring from us 
such an acknowledgment. In a 12mo volume of 315 pages we 
have twenty-eight sermons. In Dr Guthrie’s “ Ezekiel,” with a 
slightly larger type, twenty-two sermons occupy 420 pages; and we 
never heard any one allege that these discourses are too long. It is 
true that one preacher may be tedious in a sermon of five-and-twenty 
minutes, while another may hold on for an hour, and leave his 
audience eager for more. One day Canning, after being at church, 
dined in company with the clergyman who had officiated. The lat- 
ter, being himself fully alive to the signal merit of the morning 
sermon, was anxious to ascertain how so good a judge of oratory as 
Canning had been affected by it, and made several indirect attempts 
to elicit his opinion. The statesman managed for a time to evade 
the question. At length, it became so pointed and direct that it could 
be evaded no longer. “Well,” said Canning, “ you were short.” 
“ Ah, yes,” said the clergyman, rubbing his hands with glee, “I 
never am tedious.” “Ah, but,” rejoined Canning, “you were 
tedious!” Mr Brock is never tedious in any sense of the word. 

We meet also in these discourses with instances of very skilful and 
striking, yet natural, “division.” We had marked a few specimens 
for quotation, but we cannot afford space to exhibit them. In other 
cases, indeed, the preacher is not so successful in this mapping out of 
his ground, and in some he does not attempt it. 

Altogether, we should greatly rejoice if in every pulpit of the 
English Church—we may say, of every branch of the Church visible 
—such sermons as these were preached. 





The Mineral Kingdom. By Dr J. G. Kurr, Professor of Natural 
History to the Polytechnic Institution, Stuttgart. With Coloured 
Illustrations of the most important Minerals, Rocks, and Petrifac- 
tions. Edinburgh: Edmonston and Douglas. 1859. 


MINERALOGY made easy! What next in the way of popularising 
science? May we look for an edition of the Principia “ for village 
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schools,” or of Lyell’s Principles adapted for the use of the nursery ? 
We have always stood in doubt of the efforts of that growing class of 
philanthropists, who are, in our day, so busily at work trying to devise 
means of instruction in which the toil and the painstaking industry, 
necessary to all exact and solid acquirements in natural science, shall 
be wholly avoided. In all departments of knowledge this is too much 
the case. Comparatively few young people are now called to face the 
perusal of entire works. They are supplied with short extracts from 
bulky volumes. Others read for them, in order to pick out such 
passages as may be held to be interesting; and those most needing 
education—the drawing out into vigorous action of all the intellectual 
powers—miss that habit of industry and perseverance which is sure 
to be formed by reading entire works rather than short extracts. 
Reading is thus apt to assume the form of mere amusement, and not to 
be looked upon as work in order to solid and profitable attainments. 
To this false theory of education is,no doubt, to be traced the multipli- 
cation of popular books in natural history. The result is, that a great 
amount of trumpery is thrust into the hands of the young, which is 
sure to hinder their after pursuits, if they possess natural tastes for 
the study of the works of God. But it would be unfair to rank all 
books whose aim is popular under the class now referred to. ‘There 
are others which, while they have much about them to attract youth 
to natural science, will not fail to usher the young student into fields 
in which diligent, painstaking observation and research will be 
reckoned true enjoyment, and hard work one of the main pleasures 
of his life. This union of features in the literature of science which 
interest, with those which are informing and profitable in the highest 
degree, is becoming much more common than it was eight or ten 
years ago. In the volume before us we have it, we believe for the 
first time in this country, applied with great success to one of the 
most difficult branches of science. Every mineralogist will remember 
the difficulties which stood out discouragingly before him, when his 
love for exact knowledge led him to resolve to conquer the termino- 
logy of mineralogy, and to master the details of its competing 
systems of classification. And not the least of his difficulties con- 
sisted in not having within reach material for cultivating that habit 
of the eye which, as is to be expected, will ever find most enjoyment 
among specimens, whose rich and varied hues yield peculiar gratifi- 
cation to his taste for the beautiful. ‘The limited sphere of observa- 
tion, open in youth to most persons, is thus surrounded with many 
drawbacks. In the work now under review an effort is made to 
remedy this. Twenty-two plates are devoted to representations of 
many of the more rare and expensive mineral specimens. These are 
drawn with great precision and admirably coloured from nature. 
Two initial plates are given to figures of crystalline forms and their 
modifications. ‘The accompanying text contains much information, 
which, though ever in accordance with precise science, is so put 
that an intelligent beginner will seldom find himself at a loss as to 
the author’s meaning. 
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In a work designedly popular we are not to look for details, the 
want of which an experienced mineralogist will be often reminded as 
he turns over the introductory text. We think, however, that 
British localities in which any of the specimens figured may be found 
should have been specified. The work, which is edited with so 
much intelligence, would have had greater value attached to it, as a 
hand-book to the mineral kingdom, if British learners had been, in 
every case, informed at least of the locality in which certain specimens 
may be met with. In this way, the bearings of mineralogy on 
geology proper would at once be suggested to the learner. And, in- 
deed, this is one of the most interesting aspects of this work, as origi- 
nally designed for German readers. Had more care been devoted to 
this, we would have felt, not only that the volume is unsurpassed as 
a popular manual, but that it would have been perfect as such for 
British youth. As a work for beginners, and as intended to beguile 
the young into the study of one of the most interesting branches of 
natural science, the way in which it exhibits the external character- 
istics, the structural peculiarities, and the composition of the minerals 
described, leave nothing more to be desired. We would very cor- 
dially recommend the work to the heads of public schools. It de- 
serves a place in the library of every academy and boarding-school 
in the kingdom, 
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